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KENELM   CHILLINGLY. 


BOOK   VI.  —  CHAPTER  I. 

Sir  Peter  had  not  heard  from  Kenelm  since  a  letter 
informing  him  that  his  son  had  left  town  on  an  excur- 
sion, which  would  probably  be  short,  though  it  might 
last  a  few  weeks ;  and  the  good  baronet  now  resolved  to 
go  to  London  himself,  take  his  chance  of  Kenelm's 
return,  and  if  still  absent,  at  least  learn  from  Mivers 
and  others  how  far  that  very  eccentric  planet  had  con- 
trived to  steer  a  regular  course  amidst  the  fixed  stars 
of  the  metropolitan  system.  He  had  other  reasons  for 
his  journey.  He  wished  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Gordon  Chillingly  before  handing  him  over  the  £20,000 
Avhich  Kenelm  had  released  in  that  resettlement  of 
estates,  the  necessary  deeds  of  which  the  young  heir 
had  signed  before  quitting  London  for  Moleswich.  Sir 
Peter  wished  still  more  to  see  Cecilia  Travers,  in  whom 
Kenelm's  accounts  of  her  had  inspired  a  very  strong 
interest. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  in  town  Sir  Peter  breakfasted 
with  Mivers. 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  are  very  comfortable  here,"  said 
Sir  Peter,  glancing  at  the  well-appointed  table,  and 
round  the  well-furnished  rooms. 

VOL.  II.  —  1 
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"  Naturally  so,  —  there  is  no  one  to  prevent  my  being 
comfortable:  lam  not  married.     Taste  that  omelette." 

"  Some  men  declare  they  never  knew  comfort  till  they 
were  married,  cousin  Mivers." 

"  Some  men  are  reflecting  bodies,  and  catch  a  pallid 
gleam  from  the  comfort  which  a  wife  concentres  on 
herself.  With  a  fortune  so  modest  and  secure,  what 
comforts,  possessed  by  me  now,  Avould  not  a  Mrs. 
Chillingly  Mivers  ravish  from  my  hold  and  appropriate 
to  herself!  Instead  of  these  pleasant  rooms,  where 
should  I  be  lodged?  In  a  dingy  den  looking  on  a 
backyard,  excluded  from  the  sun  by  day,  and  vocal  with 
cats  by  night;  while  Mrs.  Mivers  luxuriated  in  two 
drawing-rooms  with  southern  aspect,  and  perhaps  a 
boudoir.  My  brougham  would  be  torn  from  my  uses 
and  monopolized  by  '  the  angel  of  my  hearth,'  clouded  in 
her  crinoline  and  halved  by  her  chignon.  No!  if  ever 
I  marry,  — and  I  never  deprive  myself  of  the  civilities 
and  needlework  which  single  ladies  waste  upon  me,  by 
saying  I  shall  not  marry,  —  it  will  be  when  women  have 
fully  established  their  rights;  for  then  men  may  have 
a  chance  of  vindicating  their  own.  Then  if  there  are 
two  drawing-rooms  in  the  house,  I  shall  take  one;  if  not, 
we  will  toss  up  who  shall  have  the  back  parlor;  if  we 
keep  a  brougham,  it  will  be  exclusively  mine  three  days 
in  the  week;  if  Mrs.  M.  wants  £200  a  year  for  her 
wardrobe,  she  must  be  contented  with  one:  the  other 
half  will  belong  to  my  personal  decoration;  if  I  am 
oppressed  by  proof-sheets  and  printers'  devils,  half  of 
the  oppression  falls  to,  her  lot,  while  I  take  my  holiday 
on  the  croquet-ground  at  Wimbledon.  Yes ;  when  the 
present  wrongs  of  women  are  exchanged  for  equality 
with  men,  I  will  cheerfully  marry;  and  to  do  the  thing 
generous,  I  will  not  oppose  Mrs.    M. 's  voting   in  the 
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vestry  or  for  Parliament.     I  will  give  her  my  own  votes 
with  pleasure." 

"  I  fear,  my  dear  cousin ,  that  you  have  infected 
Kenelm  with  your  selfish  ideas  on  the  nuptial  state. 
He  does  not  seem  inclined  to  marry,  eh?  " 

"Not  that  I  know  of." 

"  What  sort  of  girl  is  Cecilia  Travers  1  " 

"  One  of  those  superior  girls  who  are  not  likely  to 
tower  into  that  terrible  giantess  called  *  a  superior 
woman;  '  a  handsome,  well-educated,  sensible  young 
lady;  not  spoiled  by  being  an  heiress, — in  fine,  just 
the  sort  of  girl  whom  you  could  desire  to  fix  on  for  a 
daughter-in-law. " 

"  And  you  don't  think  Kenelm  has  a  fancy  for  her?  " 

"  Honestly  speaking,  I  do  not." 

"Any  counter-attraction?  There  are  some  things  in 
which  sons  do  not  confide  in  their  fathers.  You  have 
never  heard  that  Kenelm  has  been  a  little  wild  ?  " 

"  "Wild  he  is,  as  the  noble  savage  who  ran  in  woods," 
said  cousin  Mivers. 

"  You  frighten  me !  " 

"  Before  the  noble  savage  ran  across  the  squaws ,  and 
was  wise  enough  to  run  away  from  them.  Kenelm  has 
run  away  now  somewhere." 

"  Yes ;  he  does  not  tell  me  where ,  nor  do  they  know 
at  his  lodgings.  A  heap  of  notes  on  his  table,  and  no 
directions  where  they  are  to  be  forwarded.  On  the 
whole,  however,  he  has  held  his  own  in  London  society, 
eh  ?  " 

"  Certainly !  he  has  been  more  courted  than  most 
young  men,  and  perhaps  more  talked  of.  Oddities 
generally  are." 

"  You  own  he  has  talents  above  the  average  ?  Do  you 
not  think  he  will  make  a  figure  in  the  world  some  day, 
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and  discharge  that  debt  to  the  literary  stores  or  the 
political  interests  of  his  country,  which,  alas  !  I  and  my 
predecessors,  the  other  Sir  Peters,  failed  to  do;  and  for 
which  I  hailed  his  birth,  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
Kenelm  1  " 

"  Upon  my  word,"  answered  Mi  vers,  who  had  now 
finished  his  breakfast,  retreated  to  an  easy  chair,  and 
taken  from  the  chimney-piece  one  of  his  famous  trabucos, 
—  "upon  my  word,  I  can't  guess;  if  some  great  reverse 
of  fortune  befell  him,  and  he  had  to  work  for  his  liveli- 
hood, or  if  some  other  direful  calamity  gave  a  shock  to 
his  nervous  system  and  jolted  it  into  a  fussy,  fidgety 
direction,  I  daresay  he  might  make  a  splash  in  that 
current  of  life  which  bears  men  on  to  the  grave.  But, 
you  see,  he  wants,  as  he  himself  very  truly  says, 
the  two  stimulants  to  definite  action, —  poverty  and 
vanity. " 

"  Surely  there  have  been  great  men  who  were  neither 
poor  nor  vain  ?  " 

"  I  doubt  it.  But  vanity  is  a  ruling  motive  that  takes 
many  forms  and  many  aliases,  —  call  it  ambition,  call  it 
love  of  fame,  still  its  substance  is  the  same :  the  desire 
of  applause  carried  into  fussiness  of  action." 

"  There  may  be  the  desire  for  abstract  truth  without 
care  for  applause." 

"  Certainly.  A  philosopher  on  a  desert  island  may 
amuse  himself  by  meditating  on  the  distinction  between 
light  and  heat.  But  if  on  returning  to  the  world,  he 
publish  the  result  of  his  meditations,  vanity  steps  in, 
and  desires  to  be  applauded." 

"  Nonsense,  cousin  Mivers;  he  may  rather  desire  to  be 
of  use  and  benefit  to  mankind.  You  don't  deny  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  philanthropy." 

"  I  don't  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  humbug. 
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And  whenever  I  meet  a  man  who  has  the  face  to  tell 
me  that  he  is  taking  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  putting 
himself  very  much  out  of  his  way,  for  a  philanthropical 
object,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  reward  either  in 
praise  or  pence,  I  know  that  I  have  a  humbug  before 
me,  a  dangerous  humbug,  a  swindling  humbug,  —  a 
fellow  with  his  pocket  full  of  villanous  prospectuses 
and  appeals  to  subscribers." 

"Pooh,  pooh!  leave  off  that  affectation  of  cynicism. 
You  are  not  a  bad-hearted  fellow :  you  must  love  man- 
kind ,  —  you  must  have  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
posterity." 

"  Love  mankind  ?  Interest  in  posterity  1  Bless  my 
soul,  cousin  Peter,  I  hope  you  have  no  prospectuses  in 
1/0U7'  pockets;  no  schemes  for  draining  the  Pontine 
Marshes  out  of  pure  love  to  mankind;  no  propositions 
for  doubling  the  income  tax,  as  a  reserve  fund  for 
posterity,  should  our  coal-fields  fail  three  thousand  years 
hence.  Love  of  mankind!  Rubbish!  This  comes  of 
living  in  the  country." 

"  But  you  do  love  the  human  race,  —  you  do  care  for 
the  generations  that  are  to  come. " 

"I!  iSTot  a  bit  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  rather 
dislike  the  human  race,  taking  it  altogether,  and  includ- 
ing the  Australian  bushmen;  and  I  don't  believe  any 
man  who  tells  me  that  he  would  grieve  half  as  much  if 
ten  millions  of  human  beings  were  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake  at  a  considerable  distance  from  his  own 
residence,  say  Abyssinia,  as  he  would  for  a  rise  in  his 
butcher's  bills.  As  to  posterity,  who  would  consent 
to  have  a  month's  fit  of  the  gout  or  tic-douloureux  in 
order  that  in  the  fourth  thousand  year  a.  d.  ,  posterity 
should  enjoy  a  perfect  system  of  sewage?  " 

Sir  Peter,  who  had  recently  been  afflicted  by  a  very 
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sharp  attack  of  neuralgia,  shook  his  head,  but  was  too 
conscientious  not  to  keep  silence. 

"  To  turn  the  subject,"  said  Mi  vers,  relighting  the 
cicar  which  he  had  laid  aside  while  delivering  himself 
of  his  amiable  opinions,  "  I  think  you  would  do  well, 
while  in  town,  to  call  on  your  old  friend  Travers  and 
be  introduced  to  Cecilia.  If  you  think  as  favorably  of 
her  as  I  do ,  why  not  ask  father  and  daughter  to  pay  you 
a  visit  at  Exmundham  1  Girls  think  more  about  a  man 
when  they  see  the  place  which  he  can  offer  to  them  as 
a  home;  and  Exmundham  is  an  attractive  place  to  girls, 
—  picturesque  and  romantic." 

"  A  very  good  idea,"  cried  Sir  Peter,  heartily ;  "  and  I 
want  also  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Chillingly 
Gordon.     Give   me   his   address." 

"  Here  is  his  card  on  the  chimney-piece ;  take  it.  You 
will  always  find  him  at  home  till  two  o'clock.  He  is 
too  sensible  to  waste  the  forenoon  in  riding  out  in  Hyde 
Park  with  young  ladies." 

"  Give  me  your  frank  opinion  of  that  young  kinsman. 
Kenelm  tells  me  that  he  is  clever  and  ambitious." 

"  Kenelm  speaks  truly.  He  is  not  a  man  who  will 
talk  stuff  about  love  of  mankind  and  posterity.  He  is 
of  our  day,  with  large  keen,  wide-awake  eyes,  that  look 
only  on  such  portions  of  mankind  as  can  be  of  use  to 
him,  and  do  not  spoil  their  sight  by  poring  through 
cracked  telescopes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  posterity. 
Gordon  is  a  man  to  be  a  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
perhaps  a  prime  minister. " 

"And  old  Gordon's  son  is  cleverer  than  my  boy, — 
than  the  namesake  of  Kenelm  Digby !  "  and  Sir  Peter 
sighed. 

"  I  did  not  say  that.  I  am  cleverer  than  Chillingly 
Gordon,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  that  I  am  too  clever  to 
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wish  to  be  prime  minister, — very  disagreeable  office, 
hard  work,  irregular  hours  for  meals,  much  abuse,  and 
confirmed  dyspepsia." 

Sir  Peter  went  away  rather  down-hearted.  He  found 
Chillingly  Gordon  at  home  in  a  lodging  in  Jermyn 
Street.  Though  prepossessed  against  him  by  all  he  had 
heard,  Sir  Peter  was  soon  propitiated  in  his  favor. 
Gordon  had  a  frank  raan-of-the-world  way  with  him, 
and  much  too  fine  a  tact  to  utter  any  sentiments  likely 
to  displease  an  old-fashioned  country  gentleman,  and  a 
relation  who  might  possibly  be  of  service  in  his  career. 
He  touched  briefly,  and  with  apparent  feeling,  on  the 
unhappy  litigation  commenced  by  his  father;  spoke  with 
afi'ectionate  praise  of  Kenelm,  and  with  a  discriminating 
good-nature  of  Mivers,  as  a  man  who,  to  parody  the 
epigram  on   Charles  II., 

"  Never  says  a  kindly  thing 

And  never  does  a  harsh  one." 

Then  he  drew  Sir  Peter  on  to  talk  of  the  country  and 
agricultural  prospects;  learned  that  among  his  objects 
in  visiting  town  was  the  wish  to  inspect  a  patented 
hydraulic  ram  that  might  be  very  useful  for  his  farm- 
yard, which  was  ill  supplied  with  water;  startled  the 
baronet  by  evincing  some  practical  knowledge  of 
mechanics ;  insisted  on  accompanying  him  to  the  city  to 
inspect  the  ram;  did  so,  and  approved  the  purchase; 
took  him  next  to  see  a  new  American  reaping-machine, 
and  did  not  part  with  him  till  he  had  obtained  Sir 
Peter's  promise  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Garrick,  —  an 
invitation  peculiarly  agreeable  to  Sir  Peter,  who  had 
a  natural  curiosity  to  see  some  of  the  more  recently 
distinguished  frequenters  of  that  social  club.  As,  on 
quitting  Gordon,  Sir  Peter  took  his  way  to  the  house 
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of  Leopold  Travers,  his  thoughts  turned  witk  much 
kindliness  towards  his  young  kinsman.  "  Mivers  and 
Kenclm,"  quoth  he  to  himself,  "  gave  me  an  unfavorable 
impression  of  this  lad;  they  represent  him  as  worldly, 
self-seeking,  and  so  forth.  But  Mivers  takes  such 
cynical  views  of  character,  and  Kenelm  is  too  eccentric 
to  judge  fairly  of  a  sensible  man  of  the  world.  At  all 
events,  it  is  not  like  an  egotist  to  put  himself  out  of  his 
way  to  be  so  civil  to  an  old  fellow  like  me.  A  young 
man  about  town  must  have  pleasanter  modes  of  passing 
his  day  than  inspecting  hydraulic  rams  and  reaping- 
machines.  Clever  they  allow  him  to  be.  Yes,  decidedly 
clever;  and  not  offensively  clever,  —  practical." 

Sir  Peter  found  Travers  in  the  dining-room  with  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Campion,  and  Lady  Glenalvon.  Travers 
was  one  of  those  men  rare  in  middle  age,  who  are  more 
often  to  be  found  in  their  drawing-room  than  in  their 
private  study;  he  was  fond  of  female  society;  and 
perhaps  it  was  this  predilection  which  contributed  to 
preserve  in  him  the  charm  of  good-breeding  and  winning 
manners.  The  two  men  had  not  met  for  many  years; 
not  indeed  since  Travers  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  career 
of  fashion,  and  Sir  Peter  was  one  of  those  pleasant 
dilettanti  and  half-humoristic  conversationalists  who 
become  popular  and  courted  diners-out. 

Sir  Peter  had  originally  been  a  moderate  Whig 
because  his  father  had  been  one  before  him ;  but  he  left 
the  Whig  party  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr. 
Stanley  (afterwards  Lord  Derby),  and  others,  when  it 
seemed  to  him  that  that  party  had  ceased  to  be  moderate. 

Leopold  Travers  had,  as  a  youth  in  the  Guards,  been 
a  high  Tory,  but,  siding  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  remained  with  the  Peelites 
after  the  bulk  of   the  Tory  party  had  renounced  the 
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guidance  of  tlieir  former  chief,  and  now  went  with  these 
Peelites  in  whatever  direction  the  progress  of  the  age 
miglit  impel  their  strides  in  advance  of  Whigs  and  in 
defiance  of  Tories. 

However,  it  is  not  the  politics  of  these  two  gentlemen 
that  are  in  question  now.  As  I  have  just  said,  they 
had  not  met  for  many  years.  Travers  was  very  little 
changed.  Sir  Peter  recognized  him  at  a  glance;  Sir 
Peter  was  much  changed,  and  Travers  hesitated  before, 
on  hearing  his  name  announced,  he  felt  quite  sure  that 
it  was  the  right  Sir  Peter  towards  whom  he  advanced, 
and  to  whom  he  extended  his  cordial  hand.  Travers 
preserved  the  color  of  his  hair  and  the  neat  proportions 
of  his  figure,  and  was  as  scrupulously  well  dressed  as  in 
his  dandy  days.  Sir  Peter,  originally  very  thin,  and 
with  fair  locks  and  dreamy  blue  eyes,  had  now  become 
rather  portly,  at  least  towards  the  middle  of  him;  very 
gray;  had  long  ago  taken  to  spectacles,  — his  dress,  too, 
was  very  old-fashioned,  and  made  by  a  country  tailor. 
He  looked  quite  as  much  a  gentleman  as  Travers  did ; 
quite  perhaps  as  healthy,  allowing  for  difference  of 
years;  quite  as  likely  to  last  his  time.  But  between 
them  was  the  difference  of  the  nervous  temperament  and 
the  lymphatic.  Travers,  with  less  brain  than  Sir  Peter, 
had  kept  his  brain  constantly  active;  Sir  Peter  had 
allowed  his  brain  to  daAvdle  over  old  books  and  lazy 
delight  in  letting  the  hours  slip  by.  Therefore  Travers 
still  looked  young,  alert,  up  to  his  day,  up  to  anything; 
while  Sir  Peter,  entering  that  drawing-room,  seemed  a 
sort  of  Kip  van  Winkle  who  had  slept  through  the  past 
generation,  and  looked  on  the  present  with  eyes  yet 
drowsy.  Still,  in  those  rare  moments  when  he  was 
thoroughly  roused  up,  there  woujd  have  been  found  in 
Sir  Peter  a  glow  of  heart,  nay,  even  a  vigor  of  thought, 
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much  more  expressive  than  the  constitutional  alertness 
that  characterized  Leopold  Travers  of  the  attributes  we 
most  love  and  admire  in  the  young. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Peter,  is  it  you?  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you  again,"  said  Travers.  "  What  an  age  since  we  met, 
and  how  condescendingly  kind  you  were  then  to  me, 
silly  fop  that  I  was!  But  bygones  are  bygones;  come 
to  the  present.  Let  me  introduce  to  you,  first,  my 
valued  friend,  Mrs.  Campion,  whose  distinguished 
husband  you  remember.  Ah,  what  pleasant  meetings 
we  had  at  his  house!  And  next,  that  young  lady  of 
whom  she  takes  motherly  charge ,  —  my  daughter  Cecilia. 
Lady  Glenalvon,  your  wife's  friend,  of  course  needs  no 
introduction;  time  stands  still  with  her." 

Sir  Peter  lowered  his  spectacles,  which  in  reality  he 
only  wanted  for  books  in  small  print,  and  gazed  atten- 
tively  on  the  three  ladies,  —  at  each  gaze  a  bow.  But 
while  his  eyes  were  still  lingeringly  fixed  on  Cecilia, 
Lady  Glenalvon  advanced,  naturally  in  right  of  rank  and 
the  claim  of  old  acquaintance,  the  first  of  the  three  to 
greet  him. 

"Alas,  my  dear  Sir  Peter!  time  does  not  stand  still 
for  any  of  us;  but  what  matter,  if  it  leaves  pleasant 
footprints!  When  I  see  you  again,  my  youth  comes 
before  me:  my  early  friend,  Caroline  Brotherton,  now 
Lady  Chillingly;  our  girlish  walks  with  each  other; 
wreaths  and  ball-dresses  the  practical  topic;  prospective 
husbands,  the  dream  at  a  distance.  Come  and  sit  here; 
tell  me  all  about  Caroline." 

Sir  Peter,  who  had  little  to  say  about  Caroline  that 
could  possibly  interest  anybody  but  himself,  nevertheless 
took  his  seat  beside  Lady  Glenalvon,  and,  as  in  duty 
bound,  made  the  most  flattering  account  of  his  she- 
baronet   which   experience   or   invention  would  allow. 
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All  the  while,  however,  his  thoughts  were  on  Kenelra, 
and  his  eyes  on  Cecilia. 

Cecilia  resumes  some  mysterious  piece  of  lady's  work, 
—  no  matter  what ;  perhaps  embroidery  for  a  music- 
stool,  perhaps  a  pair  of  slippers  for  her  father  (which, 
being  rather  vain  of  his  feet  and  knowing  they  looked 
best  in  plain  morocco,  he  will  certainly  never  wear)'. 
Cecilia  appears  absorbed  in  her  occupation;  but  her  eyes 
and  her  thoughts  are  on  Sir  Peter.  Why,  my  lady 
reader  may  guess.  And  oh,  so  flatteringly,  so  lovingly 
fixed!  She  thinks  he  has  a  most  charming,  intelligent, 
benignant  countenance.  She  admires  even  his  old- 
fashioned  frock-coat,  high  neckcloth,  and  strapped 
trousers.  She  venerates  his  gray  hairs,  pure  of  dye. 
She  tries  to  find  a  close  resemblance  between  that  fair, 
blue-eyed,  plumpish,  elderly  gentleman  and  the  lean, 
dark -eyed,  saturnine,  lofty  Kenelm;  she  detects  the 
likeness  which  nobody  else  would.  She  begins  to  love 
Sir  Peter,  though  he  has  not  said  a  word  to  her. 

Ah!  on  this,  a  word  for  what  it  is  worth  to  you,  my 
young  readers.  You,  sir,  wishing  to  marry  a  girl  who 
is  to  be  deeply,  lastingly  in  love  with  you,  and  a 
thoroughly  good  wife  practically,  consider  well  how  she 
takes  to  your  parents;  how  she  attaches  to  them  an 
inexpressible  sentiment,  a  disinterested  reverence;  even 
should  you  but  dimly  recognize  the  sentiment,  or  feel 
the  reverence,  how  if  between  you  and  your  parents 
some  little  cause  of  coldness  arise,  she  will  charm  you 
back  to  honor  your  father  and  your  mother,  even  though 
they  are  not  particularly  genial  to  her,  —  well,  if  you 
win  that  sort  of  girl  as  your  wife,  think  you  have  got  a 
treasure.  You  have  won  a  woman  to  whom  Heaven  has 
given  the  two  best  attributes,  —  intense  feeling  of  love, 
intense  sense  of  duty.     What,  my  dear  lady  reader,  I 
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say  of  one  sex,  I  say  of  another,  though  in  a  less  degree ; 
because  a  girl  who  marries  becomes  of  her  husband's 
family,  and  the  man  does  not  become  of  his  wife's. 
Still,  I  distrust  the  depth  of  any  man's  love  to  a  woman, 
if  he  does  not  feel  a  great  degree  of  tenderness  (and 
forbearance  where  differences  arise)  for  her  parents. 
But  the  wife  must  not  so  put  them  in  the  foreground 
as  to  make  the  husband  think  he  is  cast  into  the  cold  of 
the  shadow.  Pardon  this  intolerable  length  of  digres- 
sion, dear  reader;  it  is  not  altogether  a  digression,  for 
it  belongs  to  my  tale  that  you  should  clearly  understand 
the  sort  of  girl  that  is  personified  in  Cecilia  Travers. 

"  What  has  become  of  Kenelm  ?  "  asks  Lady 
Glenalvon. 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you, "  answers  Sir  Peter.  "  He 
wrote  me  word  that  he  was  going  forth  on  rambles  into 
*  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new, '  perhaps  for  some  weeks. 
I  have  not  had  a  word  from  him  since. " 

"  You  make  me  uneasy, "  said  Lady  Glenalvon.  "  I 
hope  nothing  can  have  hapjDened  to  him,  —  he  cannot 
have  fallen  ill." 

Cecilia  stops  her  work,  and  looks  up  wistfully. 

"  Make  your  mind  easy, "  said  Travers,  with  a  laugh ; 
"  I  am  in  his  secret.  He  has  challenged  the  champion 
of  England,  and  gone  into  the  country  to  train. " 

"  Very  likely, "  said  Sir  Peter,  quietly ;  "  I  should  not 
be  in  the  least  surprised ;  should  you.  Miss  Travers  ? " 

"  I  think  it  more  probable  that  Mr.  Chillingly  is 
doing  some  kindness  to  others  which  he  wishes  to  keep 
concealed. " 

Sir  Peter  was  pleased  with  this  reply,  and  drew  his 
chair  nearer  to  Cecilia's.  Lady  Glenalvon,  charmed  to 
bring  those  two  together,  soon  rose  and  took  leave. 

Sir  Peter  remained  nearly  an  hour,  talking  chiefly  with 
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Cecilia,  who  won  her  way  into  his  heart  with  extraordi- 
nary ease;  and  he  did  not  quit  the  house  till  he  had 
engaged  her  father,  Mrs.  Campion,  and  herself  to  pay 
him  a  week's  visit  at  Exmundham,  towards  the  end  of 
the  London  season,  which  was  fast  approaching. 

Having  obtained  this  promise,  Sir  Peter  went  away, 
and  ten  minutes  after  Mr.  Gordon  Chillingly  entered 
the  drawing-room.  He  had  already  established  a  visits 
ing  acquaintance  with  the  Traverses.  Travers  had 
taken  a  liking  to  him.  Mrs.  Campion  found  him  an 
extremely  well-informed,  unaffected  young  man,  very 
superior  to  young  men  in  general.  Cecilia  was  cordially 
polite  to  Kenelm's  cousin. 

Altogether,  that  Avas  a  very  happy  day  for  Sir  Peter. 
He  enjoyed  greatly  his  dinner  at  the  Garrick,  where  he 
met  some  old  acquaintances,  and  was  presented  to  some 
new  "  celebrities. "  He  observed  that  Gordon  stood  well 
with  these  eminent  persons.  Though  as  yet  undistin- 
guished himself,  they  treated  him  with  a  certain  respect, 
as  well  as  Avith  evident  liking.  The  most  emment  of 
them,  at  least  the  one  with  the  most  solidly  established 
reputation,  said  in  Sir  Peter's  ear,  "  You  may  be  proud 
of  your  nephew,  Gordon!  " 

"  He  is  not  my  nephew ;  only  the  son  of  a  very  distant 
cousin. " 

"  Sorry  for  that.  But  he  will  shed  lustre  on  kins- 
folk, however  distant.  Clever  fellow,  yet  popular;  rare 
combination, —  sure  to  rise." 

Sir  Peter  suppressed  a  gulp  in  the  throat.  "  Ah,  if 
some  one  as  eminent  had  spoken  thus  of  Kenelm !  " 

But  he  was  too  generous  to  allow  that  half-envious 
sentiment  to  last  more  than  a  moment.  Why  should  he 
not  be  proud  of  any  member  of  the  family  who  could 
irradiate  the  antique  obscurity  of  the  Chillingly  race? 
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And  how  agreeable  this  clever  young  man  made  himself 
to  Sir  Peter! 

The  next  day  Gordon  insisted  on  accompanying  him 
to  see  the  latest  acquisitions  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  various  other  exhibitions,  and  went  at  night  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  where  Sir  Peter  was  infinitely 
delighted  with  an  admirable  little  comedy  by  Mr.  Robert- 
son, admirably  placed  on  the  stage  by  Marie  Wilton. 
The  day  after,  when  Gordon  called  on  him  at  his  hotel, 
he  cleared  his  throat,  and  thus  plimged  at  once  into  the 
communication  he  had  hitherto  delayed. 

"  Gordon,  my  boy,  I  owe  you  a  debt ;  and  I  am  now, 
thanks  to  Kenelm,  able  to  pay  it," 

Gordon  gave  a  little  start  of  surprise,  but  remained 
silent. 

"  I  told  your  father,  shortly  after  Kenelm  was  born, 
that  I  meant  to  give  up  my  London  house,  and  lay  by 
£1,000  a  year  for  you,  in  compensation  for  your  chance 
of  succeeding  to  Exmundham  should  I  have  died  child- 
less. Well,  your  father  did  not  seem  to  think  much  of 
that  promise,  and  went  to  law  with  me  about  certain 
unquestionable  rights  of  mine.  Hoav  so  clever  a  man 
could  have  made  such  a  mistake,  would  puzzle  me,  if  I 
did  not  remember  that  he  had  a  quarrelsome  temper. 
Temper  is  a  thing  that  often  dominates  cleverness,  —  an 
uncontrollable  thing;  and  allowances  must  be  made  for 
it.  Not  being  of  a  quarrelsome  temper  myself  (the 
Chillinglys  are  a  placid  race),  I  did  not  make  the  allow- 
ance for  your  father's  differing  and  (for  a  Chillingly) 
abnormal  constitution.  The  language  and  the  tone  of 
his  letter  respecting  it,  nettled  me.  I  did  not  see  why, 
thus  treated,  I  should  pinch  myself  to  lay  by  a  thousand 
a  year.  Facilities  for  buying  a  property  most  desirable 
ioT  the  possessor  of  Exmundham  presented  themselves.     I 
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bought  it  with  borrowed  money ;  and  though  I  gave  up 
the  house  in  London,  I  did  not  lay  by  the  thousand  a 
year. " 

"  My  dear  Sir  Peter,  I  have  always  regretted  that  my 
poor  father  was  misled  —  perhaps  out  of  too  paternal  a 
care  for  my  supposed  interests  —  into  that  unhappy  and 
fruitless  litigation,  after  which  no  one  could  doubt  that 
any  generous  intentions  on  your  part  would  be  finally 
abandoned.  It  has  been  a  grateful  surprise  to  me  that 
J  have  been  so  kindly  and  cordially  received  into  the 
family  by  Kenelm  and  yourself.  Pray  oblige  me  by 
droppmg  all  reference  to  pecuniary  matters;  the  idea 
of  compensation  to  a  very  distant  relative  for  the  loss  of 
expectations  he  had  no  right  to  form,  is  too  absurd,  for 
me  at  least,  ever  to  entertain. " 

"  But  I  am  absurd  enough  to  entertain  it,  —  though 
you  express  yourself  in  a  very  high-minded  way.  To 
come  to  the  point,  Kenelm  is  of  age,  and  we  have  cut 
off  the  entail.  The  estate,  of  course,  remains  absolutely 
with  Kenelm  to  dispose  of,  as  it  did  before,  and  we  must 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  will  marry.  At  all  events,  he 
cannot  fall  into  your  poor  father's  error;  but  whatever 
Kenelm  hereafter  does  with  his  property,  it  is  nothing 
to  you,  and  is  not  to  be  counted  upon.  Even  the  title 
dies  with  Kenelm  if  he  has  no  son.  On  resettling  the 
estate,  however,  sums  of  money  have  been  released, 
Avhich,  as  I  stated  before,  enable  me  to  discharge  the 
debt  which,  Kenelm  heartily  agrees  with  me,  is  due  to 
you.  £20,000  are  now  lying  at  my  bankers'  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  yours ;  meanwhile,  if  you  will  call  on  my  solici- 
tor, Mr.  Vining,  Lincoln's-inn,  you  can  see  the  new 
deed,  and  give  to  him  your  receipt  for  the  £20,000,  for 
which  he  holds  my  check.  Stop,  stop,  stop, —  I  will 
not  hear  a  word ;  no  thanks,  —  they  are  not  due. " 
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Here  Gordon,  who  had  during  this  speech  uttered 
various  brief  exclamations,  which  Sir  Peter  did  not 
heed,  caught  hold  of  his  kinsman's  hand,  and  despite 
of  all  struggles,  pressed  his  lips  on  it.  "  I  must  thank 
you;  I  must  give  some  vent  to  my  emotions,"  cried 
Gordon.  "  This  sum,  great  in  itself,  is  far  more  to  me 
than  you  can  imagine;  it  opens  my  career;  it  assures 
my  future." 

"  So  Kenelm  tells  me ;  he  said  that  sum  would  be 
more  use  to  you  now  than  ten  times  the  amount  twenty . 
years  hence." 

"  So  it  will,  — '  it  will.  And  Kenelm  consents  to  this 
sacrifice  1  " 

"  Consents ?  —  urges  it!  " 

Gordon  turned  away  his  face,  and  Sir  Peter  resumed : 

"  You  want  to  get  into  Parliament:  very  natural  ambi- 
tion for  a  clever  young  fellow.  I  don't  presume  to  dic- 
tate politics  to  you.  I  hear  you  are  what  is  called  a 
Liberal;  a  man  may  be  a  Liberal,  I  suppose,  without 
being  a  Jacobin." 

"  I  hope  so,  indeed.  For  my  part,  I  am  anything 
but  a  violent  man. " 

"  Violent,  no  !  Who  ever  heard  of  a  violent  Chil- 
lingly ?  But  I  was  reading  in  the  newspaper  to-day  a 
speech  addressed  to  some  populous  audience,  in  which 
the  orator  was  for  dividing  all  the  land  and  all  the 
capital  belonging  to  other  people  among  the  working 
class,  calmly  and  quietly,  without  any  violence,  and 
deprecating  violence,  but  saying,  perhaps  very  truly, 
that  the  people  to  be  robbed  might  not  like  it,  and  might 
offer  violence,  in  which  case  woe  betide  them:  it  was 
they  who  would  be  guilty  of  violence,  and  they  must 
take  the  consequences  if  they  resisted  the  reasonable 
propositions  of  himself  and  his  friends.     That,  I  sup- 
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pose,  is  among  the  new  ideas  with  which  Kenelm  is  more 
familiar  than  I  am.     Do  you  entertain  those  new  ideas  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not;  I  despise  the  fools  who  do." 

"  And  you  will  not  abet  revolutionary  measures  if 
you  get  into  Parliament  1  " 

"  My  dear  Sir  Peter,  I  fear  you  have  heard  very  false 
reports  of  my  opinions  if  you  put  such  questions. 
Listen ;  "  and  therewith  Gordon  launched  into  disserta- 
tions very  clever,  very  subtle,  which  committed  him  to 
nothing  beyond  the  wisdom  of  guiding  popular  opinion 
into  right  directions;  what  might  be  right  directions  he 
did  not  define ,  —  he  left  Sir  Peter  t,o  guess  them.  Sir 
Peter  did  guess  them,  as  Gordon  meant  he  should,  to  be 
the  directions  which  he,  Sir  Peter,  thought  right;  and 
he  was  satisfied. 

That  subject  disposed  of,  Gordon  said,  with  much 
apparent  feeling,  "  May  I  ask  you  to  complete  the  favors 
you  have  lavished  on  me  ?  I  have  never  seen  Exmund- 
ham,  and  the  home  of  the  race  from  which  I  sprang 
has  a  deep  interest  for  me.  Will  you  allow  me  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  you,  and  under  the  shade  of  your  own 
trees  take  lessons  in  political  science  from  one  who  has 
evidently  reflected  on  it  profoundly  ?  " 

"Profoundly?  —  no;  a  little,  a  little,  as  a  mere  by- 
stander," said  Sir  Peter,  modestly,  but  much  flattered. 
"Come,  my  dear  boy,  by  all  means;  you  will  have  a 
hearty  welcome.  By  the  bye ,  Travers  and  his  handsome 
daughter  promised  to  visit  me  in  about  a  fortnight;  why 
not  come  at  the  same  time  1  " 

A  sudden  flash  lit  up  the  young  man's  countenance. 
"  I  shall  be  so  delighted,"  he  cried.  "  I  am  but  slightly 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Travers,  but  I  like  him  much;  and 
Mrs.  Campion  is  so  well  informed." 

"  And  what  say  you  to  the  girl  1  " 

VOL.  II.  —  2 
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"The  girl,  Miss  Travers?  Oh,  she  is  very  well  in 
her  way.  But  I  don't  talk  with  young  ladies  more  than 
I  can  help. " 

"  Then  you  are  like  your  cousin  Kenelm  1  " 
"  I  wish  I  were  like  him  in  other  things." 
"No;  one  such  oddity  in  a  family  is  quite  enough. 
But  though  I  would  not  have  you  change  to  a  Kenelm, 
I  would  not  change  Kenelm  for  the  most  perfect  model 
of  a  son  that  the  world  can  exhibit, "  Delivering  him- 
self of  this  burst  of  parental  fondness.  Sir  Peter  shook 
hands  with  Gordon,  and  walked  off  to  Mivers,  who  was 
to  give  him  luncheon,  and  then  accompany  him  to  the 
station.  Sir  Peter  was  to  return  to  Exmundham  by 
the  afternoon  express. 

Left  alone ,  Gordon  indulged  in  one  of  those  luxurious 
guesses  into  the  future  which  form  the  happiest  moments 
in  youth,  when  so  ambitious  as  his.  The  sum  Sir 
Peter  placed  at  his  disposal  would  insure  his  entrance 
into  Parliament.  He  counted  with  confidence  on  early 
successes  there.  He  extended  the  scope  of  his  views. 
With  such  successes  he  might  calculate  with  certainty  on 
a  brilliant  marriage,  augmenting  his  fortune,  and  con- 
firming his  position.  He  had  previously  fixed  his 
thoudits  on  Cecilia  Travers,  —  I  will  do  him  the  justice 
to  say  not  from  mercenary  motives  alone,  but  not  cer- 
tainly with  the  impetuous  ardor  of  youthful  love.  He 
thought  her  exactly  fitted  to  be  the  wife  of  an  eminent 
public  man,  in  person,  acquirement,  dignified  yet  pop- 
ular manners.  He  esteemed  her;  he  liked  her;  and 
then  her  fortune  would  add  solidity  to  his  position. 
In  fact,  he  had  that  sort  of  rational  attachment  to 
Cecilia  which  wise  men,  like  Lord  Bacon  and  Montaigne, 
would  commend  to  another  wise  man  seeking  a  wife. 
What   opportunities   of   awaking   in   herself  a  similar, 
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perhaps  a  warmer,  attachment  the  visit  to  Exmnndham 
would  afford !  He  had  learned  when  he  had  called  on 
the  Traverses  that  they  were  going  thither,  and  hence 
that  burst  of  family  sentiment  which  had  procured  the 
invitation  to  himself. 

But  he  must  be  cautious;  he  must  not  prematurely 
awaken  Travers's  suspicions.  He  was  not  as  yet  a 
match  that  the  squire  could  approve  of  for  his  heiress. 
And  though  he  was  ignorant  of  Sir  Peter's  designs  on 
that  young  lady,  he  was  much  too  prudent  to  confide  his 
own  to  a  kinsman  of  whose  discretion  he  had  strong 
misgivings.  It  was  enough  for  him  at  present  that 
way  was  opened  for  his  own  resolute  energies.  And 
cheerfully,  though  musingly,  he  weighed  its  obstacles, 
and  divined  its  goal,  as  he  paced  his  floor  with  bended 
head  and  restless  strides,  now  quick,  now  slow. 

Sir  Peter,  in  the  mean  while,  found  a  very  good 
luncheon  prepared  for  him  at  Mivers's  rooms,  which  he 
had  all  to  himself,  for  his  host  never  "  spoiled  his 
dinner  and  insulted  his  breakfast  "  by  that  intermediate 
meal.  He  remained  at  his  desk  writing  brief  notes  of 
business,  or  of  pleasure,  while  Sir  Peter  did  justice  to 
lamb  cutlets  and  grilled  chicken.  But  he  looked  up 
from  his  task  with  raised  eyebrows,  when  Sir  Peter, 
after  a  somewhat  discursive  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
Traverses,  his  admiration  of  Cecilia,  and  the  adroitness 
with  which,  acting  on  his  cousin's  hint,  he  had  engaged 
the  family  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Exmundham,  added, 
"  And  by  the  bye ,  I  have  asked  young  Gordon  to  meet 
them." 

"  To  meet  them !  —  meet  Mr.  and  Miss  Travers !  you 
have  ?  I  thought  you  wished  Kenelm  to  marry  Cecilia. 
I  was  mistaken ;  you  meant  Gordon !  " 

"Gordon!  "  exclaimed  Sir  Peter,  dropping  his  knife 
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and  fork.  "iSTonsense!  you  don't  suppoce  that  Miss 
Travers  prefers  him  to  Kenelra,  or  that  he  has  the  pre- 
sumption to  fancy  that  her  father  would  sanction  his 
addresses. " 

"  I  indulge  in  no  suppositions  of  the  sort.  I  content 
myself  with  thinking  that  Gordon  is  clever,  insinu- 
ating, young;  and  it  is  a  very  good  chance  of  bettering 
himself  that  you  have  thrown  in  his  way.  However, 
it  is  no  affair  of  mine;  and  though,  on  the  whole,  I  like 
Kenelm  better  than  Gordon,  still  I  like  Gordon  very 
well,  and  I  have  an  interest  in  following  his  career 
which  I  can't  say  I  have  in  conjecturing  what  may  be 
Kenelm's,  —  more  likely  no  career  at  all," 

"Mi vers,  you  delight  in  provoking  me;  you  do  say 
such  uncomfortable  things.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
Gordon  spoke  rather  slightingly  of  Miss  Travers. " 

"Ah,  indeed;  that's  a  bad  sign,"  muttered  Mivers. 
Sir  Peter  did  not  hear  him,  and  went  on. 

"And,  besides,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  the  dear  girl 
has  already  a  regard  for  Kenelm  which  allows  no  room 
for  a  rival.  However,  I  shall  not  forget  your  hint,  but 
keep  a  sharp  look-out;  and  if  I  see  the  young  man 
wants  to  be  too  sweet  on  Cecilia,  I  shall  cut  short  his 
visit." 

"  Give  yourself  no  trouble  in  the  matter ;  it  will  do 
no  good.  Marriages  are  made  in  heaven.  Heaven's 
will  be  done.  If  I  can  get  away,  I  will  run  down  to 
you  for  a  day  or  two.  Perhaps  in  that  case  you  can  ask 
Lady  Glenalvon.  I  like  her,  and  she  likes  Kenelm. 
Have  you  finished?  I  see  the  brougham  is  at  the 
door,  and  we  have  to  call  at  your  hotel  to  take  up  your 
carpet-bag. " 

Mivers  was  deliberately  sealing  his  notes  while  he  thus 
spoke.     He   now  rang  for  his  servant,  gave  orders  for 
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their  delivery,  and  then  followed  Sir  Peter  downstairs 
and  into  the  brougham.  Not  a  word  would  he  say  more 
about  Gordon,  and  Sir  Peter  shrank  from  telling  him 
about  the  £20,000.  Chillingly  Mivers  was  perhaps 
the  last  person  to  whom  Sir  Peter  would  be  tempted  to 
parade  an  act  of  generosity.  Mivers  might  not  unfre- 
quently  do  a  generous  act  himself,  provided  it  was  not 
divulged;  but  he  had  always  a  sneer  for  the  generosity 
of  others. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Wandering  back  towards  Moleswich,  Kenelm  found 
himself  a  little  before  sunset  on  the  banks  of  the  garru- 
lous brook,  almost  opposite  to  the  house  inhabited  by 
Lily  Mordaunt.  He  stood  long  and  silently  by  the 
grassy  margin,  his  dark  shadow  falling  over  the  stream, 
broken  into  fragments  by  the  eddy  and  strife  of  waves 
fresh  from  their  leap  down  the  neighboring  waterfall. 
His  eyes  rested  on  the  house  and  the  garden  lawn  in  the 
front.  The  upper  windows  were  open.  "  I  wonder 
which  is  hers,"  he  said  to  himself.  At  last  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  gardener,  bending  over  a  flower  border 
with  his  watering-pot,  and  then  moving  slowly  through 
the  little  shrubbery,  no  doubt  to  his  own  cottage.  Now 
the  lawn  was  solitary,  save  that  a  couple  of  thrushes 
dropped  suddenly  on  the  sward. 

"Good-evening,  sir,"  said  a  voice.  "A  capital  spot 
for  trout  this." 

Kenelm  turned  his  head,  and  beheld  on  the  footpath, 
just  behind  him,  a  respectable,  elderly  man,  apparently 
of  the  class  of  a  small  retail  tradesman,  with  a  fishing- 
rod  in  his  hand  and  a  basket  belted  to  his  side. 

"For  trout?"  replied  Kenelm;  "I  daresay.  A 
strangely  attractive  spot  indeed." 

"  Are  you  an  angler,  sir,  if  I  may  make  bold  to 
inquire  1  "  asked  the  elderly  man,  somewhat  perhaps 
puzzled  as  to  the  rank  of  the  stranger, —  noticing,  on  the 
one  hand,  his  dress  and  his  mien;  on  the  other,  slung 
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to  his  shoulders,  the  worn  and  shabby  knapsack  which 
Kenelm  had  carried,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  preceding 
year. 

"  Ay,  I  am  an  angler." 

"  Then  this  is  the  best  place  in  the  whole  stream. 
Look,  sir,  there  is  Izaak  Walton's  summer-house;  and 
farther  down  you  see  that  white,  neat-looking  house. 
Well,  that  is  my  house,  sir,  and  I  have  an  apartment 
which  I  let  to  gentlemen  anglers.  It  is  generally 
occupied  throughout  the  summer  months.  I  expect 
every  day  to  have  a  letter  to  engage  it,  but  it  is  vacant 
now.  A  very  nice  apartment,  sir,  —  sitting-room  and 
bedroom." 

"  Descende  ccelo,  et  die  age  tibia  "  said  Kenelm. 

"  Sir !  "  said  the  elderly  man. 

"  I  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons.  I  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  been  at  the  university,  and  to  have 
learned  a  little  Latin,  which  sometimes  comes  back 
very  inopportunely.  But  speaking  in  plain  English, 
what  I  meant  to  say  is  this:  I  invoked  the  Muse  to 
descend  from  heaven  and  bring  with  her  —  the  original 
says  a  fife ,  but  I  meant  —  a  fishing-rod.  I  should  think 
your  apartment  would  suit  me  exactly ;  pray  show  it  to 


me." 


"With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  the  elderly  man. 
"  The  Muse  need  not  bring  a  fishing-rod  !  we  have  all 
sorts  of  tackle  at  your  service,  and  a  boat  too,  if  you 
care  for  that.  The  stream  hereabouts  is  so  shallow  and 
narrow  that  a  boat  is  of  little  use  till  you  get  farther 
down. " 

"  I  don't  want  to  get  farther  down;  but  should  I  want 
to  get  to  the  opposite  bank  without  wading  across, 
would  the  boat  take  me,  or  is  there  a  bridge  ?  " 

"  The  boat  can  take  you.     It  is  a  flat-bottomed  punt, 
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and  there  is  a  bridge  too  for  foot-passengers,  just  oppo- 
site my  house;  and  between  this  and  Moleswich, 
where  the  stream  widens,  there  is  a  ferry.  The  stone 
bridge  for  traffic  is  at  the  farther  end  of  the  town. " 

"  Good.     Let  us  go  at  once  to  your  house." 

The  two  men  walked  on. 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  Kenelm,  as  they  walked,  "  do  you 
know  much  of  the  family  who  inhabit  the  pretty  cottage 
on  the  opposite  side,  which  we  have  just  left  behind?  " 

"  Mrs.  Cameron's.  Yes,  of  course,  a  very  good  lady; 
and  Mr.  Melville,  the  painter.  I  am  sure  I  ought  to 
know,  for  he  has  often  lodged  with  me  when  he  came 
to  visit  Mrs.  Cameron.  He  recommends  my  apartment 
to  his  friends,  and  they  are  my  best  lodgers.  I  like 
painters,  sir,  though  I  don't  know  much  about  paint- 
ings. They  are  pleasant  gentlemen,  and  easily  contented 
with  my  humble  roof  and  fare." 

"  You  are  quite  right.  I  don't  know  much  about 
paintings  myself,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  paint- 
ers, judging  not  from  what  I  have  seen  of  them,  for  I 
have  not  a  single  acquaintance  among  them  personally, 
but  from  what  I  have  read  of  their  lives,  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  not  only  pleasant  but  noble  gentlemen. 
They  form  within  themselves  desires  to  beautify  or  exalt 
commonplace  things;  and  they  can  only  accomplish 
their  desires  by  a  constant  study  of  what  is  beautiful 
and  what  is  exalted.  A  man  constantly  so  engaged 
ought  to  be  a  very  noble  gentleman,  even  though  he 
may  be  the  son  of  a  shoeblack.  And  living  in  a  higher 
world  than  we  do,  I  can  conceive  that  he  is,  as  you  say, 
very  well  contented  with  humble  roof  and  fare  in  the 
world  we  inhabit. " 

"  Exactly,  sir;  I  see,  I  see  now,  though  you  put  it  in 
a  way  that  never  struck  me  before. " 
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"And  yet,"  said  Kenelm,  looking  benignly  at  the 
speaker,  "  you  seem  to  me  a  well-educated  and  intelligent 
man,  reflective  on  things  in  general,  without  being 
unmindful  of  your  interests  in  particular,  especially 
when  you  have  lodgings  to  let.  Do  not  be  offended. 
That  sort  of  man  is  not  perhaps  born  to  be  a  painter, 
but  I  respect  him  highly.  The  world,  sir,  requires  the 
vast  majority  of  its  inhabitants  to  live  in  it,  —  to  live 
by  it.  *  Each  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all.'  The 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is  best  secured 
by  a  prudent  consideration  for  Number  One." 

Somewhat  to  Kenelm's  surprise  (allowing  that  he 
had  now  learned  enough  of  life  to  be  occasionally  sur- 
prised) the  elderly  man  here  made  a  dead  halt,  stretched 
out  his  hand  cordially,  and  cried,  "Hear,  hear!  I  see 
that,  like  me,  you  are  a  decided  democrat." 

"  Democrat!  Pray,  may  I  ask,  not  why  you  are  one, 
—  that  would  be  a  liberty,  and  democrats  resent  any 
liberty  taken  with  themselves,  —  but  why  you  suppose  I 
am?" 

"  You  spoke  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.  That  is  a  democratic  sentiment  surely !  Be- 
sides, did  not  you  say,  sir,  that  painters,  —  painters,  sir, 
painters,  even  if  they  were  the  sons  of  shoeblacks,  were 
the  true  gentlemen,  the  true  noblemen?" 

"  I  did  not  say  that  exactly  to  the  disparagement  of 
other  gentlemen  and  nobles.     But  if  I  did,  what  then?  " 

"Sir,  I  agree  with  you.  I  despise  rank;  I  despise 
dukes  and  earls  and  aristocrats.  '  An  honest  man 's 
the  noblest  work  of  God.'  Some  poet  says  that.  I 
think  Shakespeare.  Wonderful  man,  Shakespeare!  A 
tradesman's  son,  —  butcher,  I  believe.  Eh!  My  uncle 
was  a  butcher,  and  might  have  been  an  alderman.  I 
go  along  with  you  heartily,  heartily.      I  am  a  democrat, 
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every  inch  of  me.  Shake  hands,  sir,  —  shake  hands; 
we  are  all  equals.  *  Each  for  himself,  and  God  for  us 
all.'" 

"I  have  no  objection  to  shake  hands,"  said  Kenelm; 
"  but  don't  let  me  owe  your  condescension  to  false  pre- 
tences. Though  we  are  all  equal  before  the  law,  except 
the  rich  man,  who  has  little  chance  of  justice  as  against 
a  poor  man  when  submitted  to  an  English  jury,  yet 
I  utterly  deny  that  any  two  men  you  select  can  be 
equals.  One  must  beat  the  other  in  something;  and 
when  one  man  beats  another,  democracy  ceases  and 
aristocracy  begins." 

"  Aristocracy !  I  don't  see  that.  What  do  you  mean 
by  aristocracy  ?  " 

"  The  ascendancy  of  the  better  man.  In  a  rude  State 
the  better  man  is  the  stronger;  in  a  corrupt  State,  per- 
haps the  more  roguish;  in  modern  republics  the  jobbers 
get  the  money,  and  the  lawyers  get  the  power.  In  well- 
ordered  States  alone  aristocracy  appears  at  its  genuine 
worth:  the  better  man  in  birth,  because  respect  for  ances- 
try secures  a  higher  standard  of  honor;  the  better  man 
in  wealth,  because  of  the  immense  uses  to  enterprise, 
energy,  and  the  fine  arts,  which  rich  men  must  be  if 
they  follow  their  natural  inclinations;  the  better  man 
in  character,  the  better  man  in  ability,  for  reasons  too 
obvious  to  define ;  and  these  two  last  will  beat  the  others 
in  the  government  of  the  State,  if  the  State  be  flourish- 
ing and  free.  All  these  four  classes  of  better  men  con- 
stitute true  aristocracy;  and  when  a  better  government 
than  a  true  aristocracy  shall  be  devised  by  the  wit  of 
man,  we  shall  not  be  far  off  from  the  Millennium  and 
the  reign  of  saints.  But  here  we  are  at  the  house,  — 
yours,  is  it  not?     I  like  the  look  of  it  extremely." 

The  elderly  man  now  entered  the  little  porch,  over 
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which  clambered  honeysuckle  and  ivy  intertwined,  and 
ushered  Kenelm  into  a  pleasant  parlor,  with  a  bay 
window,  and  an  equally  pleasant  bedroom  behind  it. 

"Will  it  do,  sir?" 

"  Perfectly.  I  take  it  from  this  moment.  My  knap- 
sack contains  all  I  shall  need  for  the  night.  There  is  a 
portmanteau  of  mine  at  Mr.  Somers's  shop,  which  can 
be  sent  here  in  the  morning. " 

"  But  we  have  not  settled  about  the  terms,"  said  the 
elderly  man,  beginning  to  feel  rather  doubtful  whether 
he  ought  thus  to  have  installed  in  his  home  a  stalwart 
pedestrian  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  and  who,  though 
talking  glibly  enough  on  other  things,  had  preserved 
an  ominous  silence  on  the  subject  of  payment. 

"  Terms ;  true ,  name  them. " 

"  Including  board  1  " 

"  Certainly.  Chameleons  live  on  air,  democrats  on 
wind-bags.  I  have  a  more  vulgar  appetite,  and 
require  mutton." 

"Meat  is  very  dear  nowadays,"  said  the  elderly  man, 
"  and  I  am  afraid,  for  board  and  lodging,  I  cannot  charge 
you  less  than  £3,  3s.,  —  say  £3  a  week.  My  lodgers 
usually  pay  a  week  in  advance. " 

"Agreed,"  said  Kenelm,  extracting  three  sovereigns 
from  his  purse.  "  I  have  dined  already,  —  I  want  noth- 
ing more  this  evening;  let  me  detain  you  no  further. 
Be  kind  enough  to  shut  the  door  after  you. " 

When  he  was  alone,  Kenelm  seated  himself  in  the 
recess  of  the  bay  window,  against  the  casement,  and 
looked  forth  intently.  Yes ;  he  was  right,  —  he  could 
see  from  thence  the  home  of  Lily.  Not,  indeed,  more 
than  a  white  gleam  of  the  house  through  the  interstices 
of  trees  and  shrubs ;  but  the  gentle  lawn  sloping  to  the 
brook,  with    the  great   willow  at  the  end  dipping   its 
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boughs  into  the  water,  and  shutting  out  all  view  beyond 
itself  by  its  bower  of  tender  leaves.  The  young  man 
bent  his  face  on  his  hands  and  mused  dreamily.  The 
evening  deepened ;  the  stars  came  forth ;  the  rays  of  the 
moon  now  peered  aslant  through  the  arching  dips  of 
the  willow,  silvering  their  way  as  they  stole  to  the 
waves  below. 

"  Shall  I  bring  lights,  sir,  or  do  you  prefer  a  lamp  or 
candles?"  asked  a  voice  behind,  —  the  voice  of  the 
elderly  man's  wife.    "  Do  you  like  the  shutters  closed  ?  " 

The  questions  startled  the  dreamer.  They  seemed 
mocking  his  own  old  mockings  on  the  romance  of  love. 
Lamp  or  candles,  practical  lights  for  prosaic  eyes,  and 
shutters  closed  against  moon  and  stars! 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,  not  yet,"  he  said;  and  rising 
quietly,  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  window-sill,  swung 
himself  through  the  open  casement,  and  passed  slowly 
along  the  margin  of  the  rivulet  by  a  path  checkered 
alternately  with  shade  and  starlight,  —  the  moon  yet 
more  slowly  rising  above  the  willows,  and  lengthening 
its  track  along  the  wavelets. 
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CHAPTEK   III. 

Though  Kenelm  did  not  think  it  necessary  at  present 
to  report  to  his  parents,  or  his  London  acquaintances, 
his  recent  movements  and  his  present  resting-place,  it 
never  entered  into  his  head  to  lurk  perdu  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Lily's  house,  and  seek  opportunities 
of  meeting  her  clandestinely.  He  walked  to  Mrs. 
Braefield's  the  next  morning,  found  her  at  home,  and 
said  in  rather  a  more  off-hand  manner  than  was  habitual 
to  him,  "  I  have  hired  a  lodging  in  your  neighborhood, 
on  the  banks  of  the  brook,  for  the  sake  of  its  trout- 
fishing.  So  you  will  allow  me  to  call  on  you  sometimes, 
and  one  of  these  days  I  hope  you  will  give  me  the 
dinner  that  I  so  unceremoniously  rejected  some  days 
ago.  I  was  then  summoned  away  suddenly,  much 
against  my  will." 

"  Yes ;  my  husband  said  that  you  shot  off  from  him 
with  a  wild  exclamation  about  duty." 

"  Quite  true;  my  reason,  and  I  may  say  my  conscience, 
were  greatly  perplexed  upon  a  matter  extremely  impor- 
tant and  altogether  new  to  me.  I  went  to  Oxford,  — 
the  place  above  all  others  in  which  questions  of  reason 
and  conscience  are  most  deeply  considered,  and  perhaps 
least  satisfactorily  solved.  Relieved  in  my  mind  by  my 
visit  to  a  distinguished  ornament  of  that  university,  I 
felt  I  might  indulge  in  a  summer  holiday,  and  here  I 
am." 
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"Ah!  I  understand.  You  had  religious  doubts, — 
thought  perhaps  of  turning  Roman  Catholic.  I  hope 
you  are  not  going  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  My  doubts  were  not  necessarily  of  a  religious  nature. 
Pagans  have  entertained  them." 

"  Whatever  they  were,  I  am  pleased  to  see  they  did 
not  prevent  your  return,"  said  Mrs.  Braefield,  graciously. 
"  But  where  have  you  found  a  lodging  1  Why  not  have 
come  to  us?  My  husband  would  have  been  scarcely 
less  glad  than  myself  to  receive  you." 

"  You  say  that  so  sincerely  and  so  cordially  that  to 
answer  by  a  brief  '  I  thank  you  '  seems  rigid  and  heart- 
less. But  there  are  times  in  life  when  one  yearns  to  be 
alone, — to  commune  with  one's  own  heart,  and  if 
possible,  be  still;  I  am  in  one  of  those  moody  times. 
Bear  with  me." 

Mrs.  Braefield  looked  at  him  with  affectionate,  kindly 
interest.  She  had  gone  before  him  through  the  solitary 
load  of  young  romance.  She  remembered  her  dreamy, 
dangerous  girlhood,  when  she,  too,  had  yearned  to  be 
alone. 

"Bear  with  you?  Yes,  indeed.  I  wish,  Mr.  Chil- 
lingly, that  I  were  your  sister,  and  that  you  would 
confide  in  me.     Something  troubles  you." 

"  Troubles  me  1  No.  My  thoughts  are  happy  ones, 
and  they  may  sometimes  perplex  me,  but  they  do  not 
trouble."  Kenelm  said  this  very  softly;  and  in  the 
warmer  light  of  his  musing  eyes,  the  sweeter  play  of  his 
tranquil  smile,  there  was  an  expression  which  did  not 
belie  his  words. 

"  You  have  not  told  me  where  you  have  found  a  lodg- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Braefield,  somewhat  abruptly. 

"Did  I  not?"  replied  Kenelm,  with  an  unconscious 
start,  as  from  an  abstracted  reverie.     "With  no  undis- 
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tingitished  host,  I  presume,  for  when  I  asked  him  this 
morning  for  the  right  address  of  his  cottage,  in  order 
to  direct  such  luggage  as  I  have  to  be  sent  there,  he 
gave  me  his  card  with  a  grand  air,  saying,  '  I  am  pretty- 
well  known  at  Moleswich,  by  and  beyond  it.'  I  have 
not  yet  looked  at  his  card.  Oh,  here  it  is,  —  '  Algernon 
Sidney  Gale  Jones,  Cromwell  Lodge.'  You  laugh; 
what  do  you  know  of  him  1  " 

"I  wish  my  husband  were  here;  he  would  tell  you 
more  about  him.     Mr.  Jones  is  quite  a  character. " 

"  So  I  perceive. " 

"  A  great  radical,  —  very  talkative  and  troublesome  at 
the  vestry;  but  our  vicar,  Mr.  Emlyn,  says  there  is  no 
real  harm  in  him,  —  that  his  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite, 
and  that  his  republican  or  radical  notions  must  be  laid 
to  the  door  of  his  godfathers !  In  addition  to  his  name 
of  Jones ,  he  was  unhappily  christened  Gale , —  Gale  Jones 
being  a  noted  radical  orator  at  the  time  of  his  birth. 
And  I  suppose  Algernon  Sidney  was  prefixed  to  Gale  in 
order  to  devote  the  new-born  more  emphatically  to 
republican  principles. " 

"  Naturally,  therefore,  Algernon  Sidney  Gale  Jones 
baptizes  his  house  Cromwell  Lodge,  seeing  that  Alger- 
non Sidney  held  the  Protectorate  in  especial  abhorrence, 
and  that  the  original  Gale  Jones,  if  an  honest  radical, 
must  have  done  the  same ,  considering  what  rough  usage 
the  advocates  of  Parliamentary  Reform  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  his  Highness.  But  we  must  be  indulgent  to 
men  who  have  been  unfortunately  christened  before  they 
had  any  choice  of  the  names  that  were  to  rale  their  fate. 
I  myself  should  have  been  less  whimsical  had  I  not 
been  named  after  a  Kenelm  who  believed  in  sympathetic 
powders.  Apart  from  his  political  doctrines,  I  like  my 
landlord;  he   keeps  his  wife  in  excellent  order.     She 
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seems  frightened  at  the  sound  of  her  own  footsteps,  and 
glides  to  and  fro,  a  pallid  image  of  submissive  woman- 
hood in  list  slippers. " 

"  Great  recommendations  certainly ;  and  Cromwell 
Lodge  is  very  prettily  situated.  By  the  bye,  it  is  very 
near  Mrs.  Cameron's. " 

"Now  I  think  of  it,  so  it  is,"  said  Kenelm,  inno- 
cently. 

Ah!  my  friend  Kenelm,  enemy  of  shams,  and  truth- 
teller  jiar  excellence,  what  hast  thou  come  to  ?  How 
are  the  mighty  fallen !  "  Since  you  say  you  will  dine 
with  us,  suppose  we  fix  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  I 
will  ask  Mrs.  Cameron  and  Lily." 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow;  I  shall  be  delighted." 

"  An  early  hour  ?  " 

"The  earlier  the  better." 

"  Is  six  o'clock  too  early  ?  " 

"  Too  early  ?  Certainly  not ;  on  the  contrary.  Good- 
day  ;  I  must  now  go  to  Mrs.  Somers,  —  she  has  charge 
of  my  portmanteau. " 

Then  Kenelm  rose. 

"  Poor  dear  Lily  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Braefield;  "  I  wish  she 
were  less  of  a  child. " 

Kenelm  reseated  himself. 

"Is  she  a  child?  I  don't  think  she  is  actually  a 
child." 

"  Not  in  years :  she  is  between  seventeen  and  eighteen ; 
but  my  husband  says  that  she  is  too  childish  to  talk  to, 
and  always  tells  me  to  take  her  off  his  hands.  He  would 
rather  talk  with  Mrs.  Cameron." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Still ,  I  find  something  in  her. " 

"Indeed!" 

"  Not  exactly  childish,  nor  quite  womanish." 
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"What  then?" 

"  I  can't  exactly  define.  But  j'ou  know  what  Mr. 
Melville  and  Mrs.  Cameron  call  her  as  a  pet  name  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Fairy !  "Fairies  have  no  age ;  fairy  is  neither  child 
nor  woman." 

"  Fairy.  She  is  called  Fairy  by  those  who  know  her 
best  1     Fairy !  " 

"  And  she  believes  in  fairies. " 

"  Does  she  1  So  do  I.  Pardon  me ;  I  must  be  off. 
The  day  after  to-morrow,  —  six  o'clock." 

"  Wait  one  moment,"  said  Elsie,  going  to  her  writing- 
table.  "  Since  you  pass  Grasmere  on  your  way  home, 
will  you  kindly  leave  this  note?  " 

"  I  thought  Grasmere  was  a  lake  in  the  north  1  " 

"  Yes ;  but  Mr.  Melville  chose  to  call  the  cottage  by 
the  name  of  the  lake.  I  think  the  first  picture  he  ever 
sold  Avas  a  view  of  Wordsworth's  house  there.  Here  is 
my  note  to  ask  Mrs.  Cameron  to  meet  you ;  but  if  you 
object  to  be  my  messenger  —  " 

"  Object!  my  dear  Mrs.  Braefield.  As  you  say,  I  pass 
close  by  the  cottage." 


VOL.  II.  — 3 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Kenelm  went  with  somewhat  rapid  pace  from  Mrs. 
Braefield's  to  the  shop  in  the  High  Street,  kept  by  Will 
Somers.  Jessie  was  behind  the  counter,  which  was 
thronged  with  customers.  Kenelm  gave  her  a  brief 
direction  about  his  portmanteau,  and  then  passed  into 
the  back  parlor,  where  her  husband  was  employed  on  his 
baskets,  with  the  baby's  cradle  in  the  corner,  and  its 
grandmother  rocking  it  mechanically,  as  she  read  a 
wonderful  missionary  tract  full  of  tales  of  miraculous 
conversions,  —  into  what  sort  of  Christians  we  will  not 
pause  to  inquire. 

"And  so  you  are  happy.  Will?"  said  Kenelm, 
seating  himself  between  the  basket-maker  and  the  in- 
fant; the  dear  old  mother  beside  him,  reading  the  tract 
which  linked  her  dreams  of  life  eternal  with  life  just 
opening  in  the  cradle  that  she  rocked.  He  not  happy ! 
How  he  pitied  the  man  who  could  ask  such  a  question ! 

"  Happy,  sir!  I  should  think  so,  indeed.  There  is 
not  a  night  on  which  Jessie  and  I,  and  mother  too,  do  not 
pray  that  some  day  or  other  you  may  be  as  happy.  By- 
and-by  the  baby  will  learn  to  pray,  '  God  bless  papa  and 
mamma,  grandmamma  and  Mr.  Chillingly. '  " 

"  There  is  some  one  else  much  more  deserving  of 
prayers  than  I,  though  needing  them  less.  You  will 
know  some  day;  pass  it  by  now.  To  return  to  the 
point:  you  are  happy;  if  I  asked  why,  would  not  you 
say,  '  Because  I  have  married  the  girl  I  love,  and  have 
never  repented '  ?  '* 
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"Well,  sir,  that  is  about  it;  though,  begging  your 
pardon,  I  think  it  could  be  put  more  prettily  somehow." 

"  You  are  right  there.  But  perhaps  love  and  happiness 
never  yet  found  any  words  that  could  fitly  express  them. 
Good-by  for  the  present." 

Ah!  if  it  were  as  mere  materialists,  or  as  many 
middle-aged  or  elderly  folks,  who,  if  materialists,  are  so 
without  knowing  it,  unreflectingly  say,  "  The  main 
element  of  happiness  is  bodily  or  animal  health  and 
strength,"  that  question  which  Chillingly  put  would 
appear  a  very  unmeaning  or  a  very  insulting  one  ad- 
dressed to  a  pale  cripple,  who,  however  improved  of  late 
in  health,  would  still  be  sickly  and  ailing  all  his  life,  — 
put,  too,  by  a  man  of  the  rarest  conformation  of  physical 
powers  that  nature  can  adapt  to  physical  enjoyment;  a 
man  who,  since  the  age  in  which  memory  commences, 
had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  unwell,  who  could 
scarcely  understand  you  if  you  talked  of  a  finger-ache, 
and  whom  those  refinements  of  mental  culture  which 
multiply  the  delights  of  the  senses  had  endowed  with 
the  most  exquisite  conceptions  of  such  happiness  as  mere 
nature  and  its  instincts  can  give !  But  Will  did  not 
think  the  question  unmeaning  or  insulting.  He,  the 
poor  cripple,  felt  a  vast  superiority  on  the  scale  of 
joyous  being  over  the  young  Hercules,  well-born, 
cultured,  and  wealthy,  who  could  know  so  little  of 
happiness  as  to  ask  the  crippled  basket-maker  if  he 
were  happy,  —  he,  blessed  husband  and  father! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Lily  was  seated  on  the  grass  under  a  chestnut-tree  on 
the  lawn.  A  white  cat,  not  long  emerged  from  kitten- 
hood,  curled  itself  by  her  side.  On  her  lap  was  an 
open  volume,  which  she  was  reading  with  the  greatest 
delight. 

Mrs.  Cameron  came  from  the  house,  looked  round, 
perceived  the  girl,  and  approached;  and  either  she 
moved  so  gently,  or  Lily  was  so  absorbed  in  her  book, 
that  the  latter  was  not  aware  of  her  presence  till  she  felt 
a  light  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  looking  up,  recog- 
nized her  aunt's  gentle  face. 

"  Ah!  Fairy,  Fairy,  that  silly  book,  when  you  ought 
to  be  at  your  French  verbs.  What  will  your  guardian 
say  when  he  comes  and  finds  you  have  so  wasted  time  ?  " 

"  He  will  say  that  fairies  never  waste  their  time;  and 
he  will  scold  you  for  saying  so. "  Therewith  Lily  threw 
down  the  book,  sprang  up  to  her  feet,  wound  her  arm 
round  Mrs.  Cameron's  neck,  and  kissed  her  fondly. 
"There!  is  that  wasting  time?  I  love  you  so,  aunty. 
In  a  day  like  this  I  think  I  love  everybody  and  every- 
thing! "  As  she  said  this,  she  drew  up  her  lithe  form, 
looked  into  the  blue  sky ,  and  with  parted  lips  seemed  to 
drink  in  air  and  sunshine.  Then  she  woke  up  the 
dozing  cat,  and  began  chasing  it  round  the  lawn. 

Mrs,  Cameron  stood  still,  regarding  her  with  moistened 
eyes.  Just  at  that  moment  Kenelm  entered  through 
the  garden  gate.     He,  too,  stood  still,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
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the  undulating  movements  of  Fairy's  exquisite  form.  She 
had  arrested  her  favorite,  and  was  now  at  play  with  it, 
shaking  off  her  straw  hat,  and  drawing  the  ribbon 
attached  to  it  tantalizingly  along  the  smooth  grass.  Her 
rich  hair,  thus  released  and  dishevelled  by  the  exercise, 
fell  partly  over  her  face  in  wavy  ringlets;  and  her 
musical  laugh,  and  words  of  sportive  endearment, 
sounded  on  Kenelm's  ear  more  joyously  than  the  trill 
of  the  skylark,  more  sweetly  than  the  coo  of  the 
ringdove. 

He  approached  towards  Mrs.  Cameron.  Lily  turned 
suddenly  and  saw  him.  Instinctively  she  smoothed 
back  her  loosened  tresses,  replaced  the  straw  hat,  and 
came  up  demurely  to  his  side  just  as  he  had  accosted 
her  aunt. 

"Pardon  my  intrusion,  Mrs.  Cameron.  I  am  the 
bearer  of  this  note  from  Mrs.  Braeiield."  While  the 
aunt  read  the  note,  he  turned  to  the  niece. 

"  You  promised  to  show  me  the  picture,  Miss 
Mordaunt. " 

"  But  that  was  a  long  time  ago." 

"  Too  long  to  expect  a  lady's  promise  to  be  kept?  " 

Lily  seemed  to  ponder  that  question,  and  hesitated 
before  she  answered. 

"  I  will  show  you  the  picture.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
broke  a  promise  yet,  but  I  shall  be  more  careful  how 
I  make  one  in  future." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"Because  you  did  not  value  mine  when  I  made  it,  and 
that  hurt  me."  Lily  lifted  up  her  head  with  a  bewitch- 
ing stateliness,  and  added  gravely,  "  I  was  offended. " 

"Mrs.  Braefield  is  very  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron; 
"  she  asks  us  to  dine  the  day  after  to-morrow.  You 
would  like  to  go,  Lily?  " 
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"  All  grown-up  people,  I  suppose  1  No,  thank  you, 
dear  aunt.  You  go  alone ;  I  would  rather  stay  at  home. 
May  I  have  little  Clemmy  to  play  with?  She  will 
bring  Juba ,  and  Blanche  is  very  partial  to  Juba,  though 
she  does  scratch  him. " 

"  Very  well,  my  dear;  you  shall  have  your  playmate, 
and  I  will  go  by  myself." 

Kenelm  stood  aghast.  "You  will  not  go.  Miss 
Mordaunt;  Mrs.  Braefield  will  be  so  disappointed. 
And  if  you  don't  go,  whom  shall  I  have  to  talk  to?  I 
don't  like  grown-up  people  better  than  you  do." 

"  You  are  going  ?  " 

"Certainly." 

"  And  if  I  go,  you  will  talk  to  me?  I  am  afraid  of 
Mr.  Braefield;  he  is  so  wise." 

"  I  will  save  you  from  him,  and  will  not  utter  a  grain 
of  wisdom." 

"Aunty,  I  will  go." 

Here  Lily  made  a  bound  and  caught  up  Blanche,  who, 
taking  her  kisses  resignedly ,  stared  with  evident  curiosity 
upon  Kenelm. 

Here  a  bell  within  the  house  rung  the  announcement 
of  luncheon,  Mrs.  Cameron  invited  Kenelm  to  partake 
of  that  meal.  He  felt  as  Romulus  might  have  felt  when 
first  invited  to  taste  the  ambrosia  of  the  gods.  Yet  cer- 
tainly that  luncheon  was  not  such  as  might  have  pleased 
Kenelm  Chillingly  in  the  early  days  of  the  Temperance 
Hotel.  But  somehow  or  other  of  late  he  had  lost  appe- 
tite ;  and  on  this  occasion  a  very  modest  share  of  a  very 
slender  dish  of  chicken  fricasseed,  and  a  few  cherries 
daintily  arranged  on  vine  leaves,  which  Lily  selected  for 
him,  contented  him,  —  as  probably  a  very  little  ambrosia 
contented  Romulus  while  feasting  his  eyes  on  Hebe. 

Luncheon  over,  while  Mrs.  Cameron  wrote  her  reply 
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to  Elsie,  Kenelm  was  conducted  by  Lily  into  her  own, 
own  room,  in  vulgar  parlance  her  boudoir,  though  it 
did  not  look  as  if  any  one  ever  bouder'd  there.  It  was 
exquisitely  pretty,  —  pretty,  not  as  a  woman's,  but  a 
child's  dream  of  the  own,  own  room  she  would  like  to 
have;  wondrously  neat  and  cool,  and  pure-looking;  a 
trellis  paper,  the  trellis  gay  with  roses  and  woodbine, 
and  birds  and  butterflies ;  draperies  of  muslin ,  festooned 
with  dainty  tassels  and  ribbons ;  a  dwarf  bookcase ,  that 
seemed  well  stored,  at  least  as  to  bindings;  a  dainty 
little  writing-table  in  French  marqueterie,  —  looking  too 
fresh  and  spotless  to  have  known  hard  service.  The 
casement  was  open,  and  in  keeping  with  the  trellis 
paper;  woodbine  and  roses  from  without  encroached  on 
the  window-sides,  gently  stirred  by  the  faint  summer 
breeze,  and  wafting  sweet  odors  into  the  little  room. 
Kenelm  went  to  the  window,  and  glanced  on  the  view 
beyond.  "  I  was  right,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  I  divined 
it."  But  though  he  spoke  in  a  low,  inward  whisper, 
Lily,  who  had  watched  his  movements  in  surprise, 
overheard. 

"  You  divined  it.     Divined  what  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  nothing;  I  was  but  talking  to  myself." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  divined;  I  insist  upon  it!  "  and 
Fairy  petulantly  stamped  her  tiny  foot  on  the  floor. 

"  Do  you  1  Then  I  obey.  I  have  taken  a  lodging  for 
a  short  time  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook,  —  Cromwell 
Lodge,  —  and  seeing  your  house  as  I  passed,  I  divined 
that  your  room  was  in  this  part  of  it.  How  soft  here  is 
the  view  of  the  water!  Ah!  yonder  is  Izaak  Walton's 
summer-house." 

"  Don't  talk  about  Izaak  Walton,  or  I  shall  quarrel 
with  you,  as  I  did  with  Lion  when  he  wanted  me  to 
like  that  cruel  book." 
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"Who  is  Lion?" 

"Lion?  Of  course,  my  guardian.  I  called  him  Lion 
when  I  was  a  little  child.  It  was  on  seeing  in  one  of 
his  books  a  print  of  a  lion  playing  with  a  little  child." 

"Ah!  I  know  the  design  well,"  said  Kenelm,  with 
a  slight  sigh.  "  It  is  from  an  antique  Greek  gem.  It 
is  not  the  lion  that  plays  with  the  child;  it  is  the  child 
that  masters  the  lion,  and  the  Greeks  called  the  child 
'Love.'" 

This  idea  seemed  beyond  Lily's  perfect  comprehen- 
sion. She  paused  before  she  answered,  with  the  naivete 
of  a  child  six  years  old,  — 

"  I  see  now  why  I  mastered  Blanche,  who  will  not 
make  friends  with  any  one  else,  —  I  love  Blanche.  Ah, 
that  reminds  me,  —  come  and  look  at  the  picture." 

She  went  to  the  wall  over  the  writing-table,  drew  a 
silk  curtain  aside  from  a  small  painting  in  a  dainty 
velvet  framework,  and  pointing  to  it,  cried  with  triumph, 
"  Look  there !  is  it  not  beautiful  1  " 

Kenelm  had  been  prepared  to  see  a  landscape,  or  a 
group,  or  anything  but  what  he  did  see,  —  it  was  the 
portrait  of  Blanche  when  a  kitten. 

Little  elevated  though  the  subject  was,  it  was  treated 
with  graceful  fancy.  The  kitten  had  evidently  ceased 
from  playing  with  the  cotton  reel  that  lay  between  her 
paws,  and  was  fixing  her  gaze  intent  on  a  bullfinch  that 
had  lighted  on  a  spray  within  her  reach, 

"You  understand,"  said  Lily,  placing  her  hand  on 
his  arm,  and  drawing  him  towards  what  she  thought  the 
best  light  for  the  picture;  "  it  is  Blanche's  first  sight  of 
a  bird.  Look  well  at  her  face;  don't  you  see  a  sudden 
surprise,  — half  joy,  half  fear?  She  ceases  to  play  with 
the  reel.  Her  intellect  —  or,  as  Mr.  Braefield  would 
say,  '  her  instinct '  —  is  for  the  first  time  aroused.     From 
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that  moment  Blanche  was  no  longer  a  mere  kitten;  and 
it  required,  oh,  the  most  careful  education,  to  teach  her 
not  to  kill  the  poor  little  birds.  She  never  does  now, 
but  I  had  such  trouble  with  her." 

"  I  cannot  say  honestly  that  I  do  see  all  that  you  do 
in  the  picture;  but  it  seems  to  me  very  simply  painted, 
and  was,  no  doubt,  a  striking  likeness  of  Blanche  at 
that  early  age," 

"  So  it  was.  Lion  drew  the  first  sketch  from  life 
with  his  pencil;  and  when  he  saw  how  pleased  I  was 
with  it,  —  he  was  so  good,  —  he  put  it  on  canvas,  and  let 
me  sit  by  him  while  he  painted  it.  Then  he  took  it 
away,  and  brought  it  back  finished  and  framed  as  you 
see,  last  May,  a  present  for  my  birthday." 

"  Yon  were  born  in  May,  —  with  the  flowers." 

"  The  best  of  all  the  flowers  are  born  before  May,  — 
violets." 

"  But  they  are  born  in  the  shade,  and  cling  to  it. 
Surely,  as  a  child  of  May,  you  love  the  sun!  " 

"  I  love  the  sun  ;  it  is  never  too  bright  nor  too  warm 
for  me.  But  I  don't  think  that,  though  born  in  May, 
I  was  born  in  sunlight.  I  feel  more  like  my  own  native 
self  when  I  creep  into  the  shade  and  sit  down  alone. 
I  can  weep  then." 

As  she  thus  shyly  ended,  the  character  of  her  whole 
countenance  was  changed,  —  its  infantine  mirthfulness 
was  gone;  a  grave,  thoughtful,  even  a  sad  expression 
settled  on  the  tender  eyes  and  the  tremulous  lips. 

Kenelm  was  so  touched  that  words  failed  him,  and 
there  was  silence  for  some  moments  between  the  two. 
At  length  Kenelm  said  slowly,  — 

"  You  say  your  own  native  self.  Do  you,  then,  feel, 
as  I  often  do,  that  there  is  a  second,  possibly  a  native, 
self,  deep  hid  beneath  the  self,  —  not  merely  what  we 
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show  to  the  world  in  common  (that  may  be  merely  a 
mask),  but  the  self  that  we  ordinarily  accept,  even 
when  in  solitude ,  as  our  own ;  an  inner  innermost  self, 
oh,  so  different  and  so  rarely  coming  forth  from  its 
hiding-place;  asserting  its  right  of  sovereignty,  and 
putting  out  the  other  self,  as  the  sun  puts  out  a  star  1  " 

Had  Kenelm  thus  spoken  to  a  clever  man  of  the 
world,  —  to  a  Chillingly  Mivers,  to  a  Chillingly  Gordon, 
—  they  certainly  would  not  have  understood  him.  But 
to  such  men  he  never  would  have  thus  spoken.  He  had 
a  vagxTe  hope  that  this  childlike  girl,  despite  so  much  of 
childlike  talk,  would  understand  him;  and  she  did  at 
once. 

Advancing  close  to  him,  again  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  looking  up  towards  his  bended  face  with 
startled,  wondering  eyes,  no  longer  sad,  yet  not 
mirthful ,  — 

"  How  true !  You  have  felt  that  too  ?  Where  is 
that  innermost  self,  so  deep  down,  —  so  deep ;  yet  when 
it  does  come  forth,  so  much  higher,  higher,  immeasurably 
higher  than  one's  every-day  self?  It  does  not  tame  the 
butterflies,  —  it  longs  to  get  to  the  stars.  And  then  — 
and  then  —  ah,  how  soon  it  fades  back  again!  You 
have  felt  that.     Does  it  not  puzzle  you  ?  " 

"  Very  much. " 

"  Are  there  no  wise  books  about  it  that  help  to 
explain  ?  " 

"  No  wise  books  in  my  very  limited  reading  even 
hint  at  the  puzzle.  I  fancy  that  it  is  one  of  those 
insoluble  questions  that  rest  between  the  infant  and  his 
Maker.  Mind  and  soul  are  not  the  same  things;  and 
what  you  and  I  call  '  wise  men  '  are  always  confounding 
the  two  —  " 

Fortunately  for  all  parties,  —  especially  the  reader; 
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for  Kenelm  had  here  got  on  the  back  of  one  of  "his  most 
cherished  hobbies:  the  distinction  between  psychology 
and  metaphysics,  soul  and  mind  scientifically  or  logically 
considered,  —  Mrs.  Cameron  here  entered  the  room  and 
asked  him  how  he  liked  the  picture. 

"  Very  much.  I  am  no  great  judge  of  the  art.  But 
it  pleased  me  at  once :  and  now  that  Miss  Mordaunt  has 
interpreted  the  intention  of  the  painter,  I  admire  it  yet 
more." 

"  Lily  chooses  to  interpret  his  intention  in  her  own 
way,  and  insists  that  Blanche's  expression  of  countenance 
conveys  an  idea  of  her  capacity  to  restrain  her  destructive 
instinct,  and  be  taught  to  believe  that  it  is  wrong  to  kill 
birds  for  mere  sport.  For  food  she  need  not  kill  them, 
seeing  that  Lily  takes  care  that  she  has  plenty  to  eat. 
But  I  don't  think  that  Mr.  Melville  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  he  had  indicated  that  capacity  in  his 
picture. " 

"  He  must  have  done  so,  whether  he  siispected  it  or 
not,"  said  Lily,  positively;  "otherwise  he  would  not  be 
truthful." 

"  Why  not  truthful  ?  "  asked  Kenelm. 

"  Don't  you  see  1  If  you  were  called  upon  to  describe 
truthfully  the  character  of  any  little  child,  would  you 
only  speak  of  such  naughty  impulses  as  all  children 
have  in  common,  and  not  even  hint  at  the  capacity  to 
be  made  better?  " 

"Admirably  put!"  said  Kenelm.  "There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  much  fiercer  animal  than  a  cat  —  a  tiger, 
for  instance,  or  a  conquering  hero  —  may  be  taught  to 
live  on  the  kindest  possible  terms  with  the  creatures  on 
which  it  was  its  natural  instinct  to  prey." 

"Yes,  yes;  hear  that,  aunty!  You  remember  the 
Happy  Family  that  we  saw,  eight  years  ago,  at  Moleswich 
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Fair,  with  a  cat  not  half  so  nice  as  Blanche  allowing  a 
mouse  to  bite  her  ear?  Well,  then,  would  Lion  not 
have  been  shamefully  false  to  Blanche  if  Lion  had 
not  —  " 

Lily  paused  and  looked  half  shyly,  half  archly,  at 
Kenelm,  then  added,  in  slow,  deep-drawn  tones, — 
"given  a  glimpse  of  her  innermost  self?" 

"  Innermost  self!  "  repeated  Mrs.  Cameron,  perplexed 
and  laughing  gently. 

Lily  stole  nearer  to  Kenelm  and  whispered,  — 
"  Is  not  one's  innermost  self  one's  best  self?  " 
Kenelm  smiled  approvingly.  The  fairy  was  rapidly 
deepening  her  spell  upon  him.  If  Lily  had  been  his 
sister,  his  betrothed,  his  wife,  how  fondly  he  would 
have  kissed  her!  She  had  expressed  a  thought  over 
which  he  had  often  inaudibly  brooded,  and  she  had 
clothed  it  with  all  the  charm  of  her  own  infantine  fancy 
and  womanlike  tenderness!  Goethe  has  said  somewhere, 
or  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  There  is  something  in  every 
man's  heart  that,  if  you  knew  it,  would  make  you  hate 
him."  What  Goethe  said,  still  more  what  Goethe  is 
reported  to  have  said,  is  never  to  be  taken  quite  literally. 
No  comprehensive  genius  —  genius  at  once  poet  and 
thinker  —  ever  can  be  so  taken.  The  sun  shines  on 
a  dunghill;  but  the  sun  has  no  predilection  for  a 
dunghill.  It  only  comprehends  a  dunghill  as  it  does  a 
rose.  Still,  Kenelm  had  always  regarded  that  loose  ray 
from  Goethe's  prodigal  orb  with  an  abhorrence  most 
unphilosophical  for  a  philosopher  so  young  as  generally 
to  take  upon  oath  any  words  of  so  great  a  master. 
Kenelm  thought  that  the  root  of  all  private  benevolence, 
of  all  enlightened  advance  in  social  reform,  lay  in  the 
adverse  theorem,  —  that  in  every  man's  nature  there  lies 
a  something  that,  could  we  get  at  it,  cleanse  it,  polish 
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it,  render  it  visibly  clear  to  our  eyes,  would  make  us 
love  him.  And  in  this  spontaneous,  uncultured  sym- 
pathy with  the  results  of  so  many  laborious  struggles  of 
his  own  scholastic  intellect  against  the  dogma  of  the 
German  giant,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  found  a  younger  — 
true,  but  oh,  how  much  more  subduing,  because  so  much 
younger  —  sister  of  his  own  man's  soul. 

Then  came,  so  strongly,  the  sense  of  her  sympathy 
with  his  own  strange  innermost  self  which  a  man  will 
never  feel  more  than  once  in  his  life  with  a  daughter  of 
Eve,  that  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  speak.  He 
somewhat  hurried  his  leave-taking. 

Passing  in  the  rear  of  the  garden  towards  the  bridge 
which  led  to  his  lodging,  he  found  on  the  opposite  bank, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge,  Mr.  Algernon  Sidney 
Gale  Jones  peacefully  angling  for  trout. 

"  Will  you  not  try  the  stream  to-day ,  sir  1  Take  my 
rod." 

Kenelm  remembered  that  Lily  had  called  Tzaak 
Walton's  book  "  a  cruel  one,"  and  shaking  his  head 
gently,  went  his  way  into  the  house.  There  he  seated 
himself  silently  by  the  window,  and  looked  towards  the 
grassy  lawn  and  the  dipping  willows,  and  the  gleam  of 
the  white  walls  through  the  girdling  trees,  as  he  had 
looked  the  eve  before. 

"  Ah!  "  he  murmured  at  last,  "  if,  as  I  hold,  a  man 
but  tolerably  good  does  good  unconsciously  merely  by 
the  act  of  living;  if  he  can  no  more  traverse  his  way 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  without  letting  fall ,  as  he 
passes,  the  germs  of  strength,  fertility,  and  beauty  than 
can  a  reckless  wind  or  a  vagrant  bird,  which,  where  it 
passes,  leaves  behind  it  the  oak,  the  corn-sheaf,  or  the 
flower,  —  ah,  if  that  be  so,  how  tenfold  the  good  must  be, 
if  the  mau  find  the  gentler  and  purer  duplicate  of  his 
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own  being  in  that  mysterious,  undefinable  union  which 
Shakespeares  and  day-laborers  equally  agree  to  call  love  ; 
which  Newton  never  recognizes,  and  which  Descartes 
(his  only  rival  in  the  realms  of  thought  at  once  severe 
and  imaginative)  reduces  into  links  of  early  association, 
explaining  that  he  loved  women  who  squinted  because, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  a  girl  with  that  infirmity  squinted 
at  him  from  the  other  side  of  his  father's  garden  wall! 
Ah !  be  this  union  between  man  and  woman  what  it  may , 
if  it  be  really  love,  —  really  the  bond  which  embraces 
the  innermost  and  bettermost  self  of  both,  —  how,  daily, 
hourly,  momently,  should  we  bless  God  for  having  made 
it  so  easy  to  be  happy  and  to  be  good !  " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  dinner-party  at  Mr.  Braefield's  was  not  quite  so 
small  as  Kenelm  had  anticipated.  When  the  merchant 
heard  from  his  wife  that  Kenelm  was  coming,  he  thought 
it  would  be  but  civil  to  the  young  gentleman  to  invite  a 
few  other  persons  to  meet  him. 

"  You  see,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  Elsie,  "  Mrs.  Cameron 
is  a  very  good,  simple  sort  of  woman,  but  not  particularly 
amusing;  and  Lily,  though  a  pretty  girl,  is  so  exceed- 
ingly childish.  We  owe  much,  my  sweet  Elsie,  to  this 
Mr.  Chillingly,"  —  here  there  was  a  deep  tone  of  feeling 
in  his  voice  and  look,  — "  and  we  must  make  it  as 
pleasant  for  him  as  we  can.  I  will  bring  down  my  friend 
Sir  Thomas,  and  you  ask  Mr.  Emlyn  and  his  wife.  Sir 
Thomas  is  a  very  sensible  man,  and  Emlyn  a  very  learned 
one;  so  Mr.  Chillingly  will  find  people  worth  talking 
to.  By  the  bye,  when  I  go  to  town  I  will  send  down  a 
haunch  of  venison  from  Groves'. " 

So  when  Kenelm  arrived,  a  little  before  six  o'clock, 
he  found  in  the  drawing-room  the  Rev.  Charles  Emlyn, 
vicar  of  Moleswich  Proper,  with  his  spouse,  and  a  portly, 
middle-aged  man,  to  whom,  as  Sir  Thomas  Pratt,  Kenelm 
was  introduced.  Sir  Thomas  was  an  eminent  city  banker. 
The  ceremonies  of  introduction  over,  Kenelm  stole  to 
Elsie's  side. 

"  I  thought  I  was  to  meet  Mrs.  Cameron.  I  don't  see 
her." 
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"  She  will  be  here  presently.  It  looks  as  if  it  might 
rain,  and  I  have  sent  the  carriage  for  her  and  Lily. 
Ah,  here  they  are!" 

Mrs.  Cameron  entered,  clothed  in  black  silk.  She 
always  wore  black;  and  behind  her  came  Lily,  in  the 
spotless  color  that  became  her  name,  —  no  ornament,  save 
a  slender  gold  chain  to  which  was  appended  a  simple 
locket,  and  a  single  blush  rose  in  her  hair.  She  looked 
wonderfully  lovely ;  and  with  that  loveliness  there  was 
a  certain  nameless  air  of  distinction,  possibly  owing  to 
delicacy  of  form  and  coloring,  possibly  to  a  certain  grace 
of  carriage,  which  was  not  without  a  something  of  pride. 

Mr.  Braefield,  who  was  a  very  punctual  man,  made  a 
sign  to  his  servant,  and  in  another  moment  or  so  dinner 
was  announced.  Sir  Thomas,  of  course,  took  in  the 
hostess;  Mr.  Braefield,  the  vicar's  wife  (she  was  a 
dean's  daughter);  Kenelm,  Mrs.  Cameron;  and  the 
vicar,  Lily. 

On  seating  themselves  at  the  table  Kenelm  was  on  the 
left  hand,  next  to  the  hostess,  and  separated  from  Lily 
by  Mrs.  Cameron  and  Mr.  Emlyn;  and  when  the  vicar 
had  said  grace,  Lily  glanced  behind  his  back  and  her 
aunt's  at  Kenelm  (who  did  the  same  thing) ,  making  at 
him  what  the  French  call  a  moue.  The  pledge  to  her 
had  been  broken.  She  was  between  two  men  very  much 
grown  up,  —  the  vicar  and  the  host.  Kenelm  returned 
the  moue  with  a  mournful  smile  and  an  involuntary 
shrug. 

All  were  silent  till,  after  his  soup  and  his  first  glass 
of  sherry,  Sir  Thomas  began,  — 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Chillingly,  we  have  met  before,  though 
I  had  not  the  honor  then  of  making  your  acquaintance. " 
Sir  Thomas  paused  before  he  added,  "  Not  long  ago;  the 
last  State  ball  at  Buckingham  Palace." 
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Kenelm  bent  his  head  acquiescingly.  He  had  been 
at  that  ball. 

"  You  were  talking  with  a  very  charming  woman,  a 
friend  of  mine,  —  Lady  Glenalvon." 

(Sir  Thomas  was  Lady  Glenalvon's  banker.) 

"  I  remember  perfectly ,"  said  Kenelm.  "  We  were 
seated  in  the  picture  gallery.  You  came  to  speak  to 
Lady  Glenalvon,  and  I  yielded  to  you  my  place  on  the 
settee. " 

"  Quite  true;  and  I  think  you  joined  a  young  lady, 
very  handsome,  —  the  great  heiress.  Miss  Travers," 

Kenelm  again  bowed,  and  turning  away  as  politely  as 
he  could,  addressed  himself  to  Mrs.  Cameron.  Sir 
Thomas,  satisfied  that  he  had  impressed  on  his  audience 
the  facts  of  his  friendship  with  Lady  Glenalvon  and  his 
attendance  at  the  court  ball ,  now  directed  his  conversa- 
tional powers  towards  the  vicar,  who,  utterly  foiled  in 
the  attempt  to  draw  out  Lily,  met  the  baronet's  advances 
with  the  ardor  of  a  talker  too  long  suppressed.  Kenelm 
continued,  unmolested,  to  ripen  his  acquaintance  with 
Mrs,  Cameron.  She  did  not,  however,  seem  to  lend 
a  very  attentive  ear  to  his  preliminary  commonplace 
remarks  about  scenery  or  weather,  but  at  his  first  pause 
said, — 

"  Sir  Thomas  spoke  about  a  Miss  Travers :  is  she 
related  to  a  gentleman  who  was  once  in  the  Guards ,  — 
Leopold  Travers  1  " 

"  She  is  his  daughter.  Did  you  ever  know  Leopold 
Travers  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  him  mentioned  by  friends  of  mine  long 
ago,  —  long  ago,"  replied  Mrs.  Cameron,  with  a  sort  of 
weary  languor,  not  unwonted,  in  her  voice  and  manner, 
and  then,  as  if  dismissing  the  bygone  reminiscence  from 
her  thoughts,  changed  the  subject. 

VOL.  II.  —  4 
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"Lily  tells  me,  Mr.  Chillingly,  that  you  said  you 
were  staying  at  Mr,  Jones's,  Cromwell  Lodge.  1  hope 
you  are  made  comfortable  there. " 

"  Very.     The  situation  is  singularly  pleasant." 

"  Yes,  it  is  considered  the  prettiest  spot  on  the  brook- 
side  ,  and  used  to  be  a  favorite  resort  for  anglers ;  but  the 
trout,  I  believe,  are  growing  scarce,  —  at  least,  now  that 
the  fishing  in  the  Thames  is  improved,  poor  Mr.  Jones 
complains  that  his  old  lodgers  desert  him.  Of  course  you 
took  the  rooms  for  the  sake  of  the  fishing.  I  hope  the 
sport  may  be  better  than  it  is  said  to  be." 

"  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  me ;  I  do  not  care  much 
about  fishing ;  and  since  Miss  Mordaunt  calls  the  book 
which  first  enticed  me  to  take  to  it  '  a  cruel  one,'  I  feel 
as  if  the  trout  had  become  as  sacred  as  crocodiles  were 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians. " 

"  Lily  is  a  foolish  child  on  such  matters.  She  can- 
not bear  the  thought  of  giving  pain  to  any  dumb  crea- 
ture; and  just  before  our  garden  there  are  a  few  trout 
which  she  has  tamed.  They  feed  out  of  her  hand; 
she  is  always  afraid  they  will  wander  away  and  get 
caught. " 

"  But  Mr.  Melville  is  an  angler  1  " 

"  Several  years  ago  he  would  sometimes  pretend  to 
fish;  but  I  believe  it  was  rather  an  excuse  for  lying  on 
the  grass  and  reading  '  the  cruel  book,'  or  perhaps, 
rather,  for  sketching.  But  now  he  is  seldom  here  till 
autumn ,  when  it  grows  too  cold  for  such  amusement. " 

Here  Sir  Thomas's  voice  was  so  loudly  raised  that  it 
stopped  the  conversation  between  Kenelm  and  Mrs. 
Cameron.  He  had  got  into  some  question  of  politics  on 
which  he  and  the  vicar  did  not  agree,  and  the  discus- 
sion threatened  to  become  warm,  when  Mrs.  Braefield, 
with   a  woman's  true  tact,   broached  a  new  topic,  in 
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which  Sir  Thomas  was  immediately  interested,  relating 
to  the  construction  of  a  conservatory  for  orchids  that 
he  meditated  adding  to  his  country-house,  and  in 
which  frequent  appeal  was  made  to  Mrs.  Cameron,  who 
was  considered  an  accomplished  florist,  and  who  seemed 
at  some  time  or  other  in  her  life  to  have  acquired  a 
very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  costly  family  of 
orchids. 

When  the  ladies  retired,  Kenelm  found  himself  seated 
next  to  Mr.  Emlyn,  who  astounded  him  by  a  compli- 
mentary quotation  from  one  of  his  own  Latin  prize 
poems  at  the  university  ;  hoped  he  would  make  some  stay 
at  Moleswich ;  told  him  of  the  principal  places  in  the 
neighborhood  worth  visiting,  and  offered  him  the  run 
of  his  library,  which  he  flattered  himself  was  rather 
rich,  both  in  the  best  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  clas- 
sics and  in  early  English  literature.  Kenelm  was  much 
pleased  with  the  scholarly  vicar,  especially  when  Mr. 
Emlyn  began  to  speak  about  Mrs.  Cameron  and  Lily. 
Of  the  first  he  said,  "  She  is  one  of  those  women  in 
whom  quiet  is  so  predominant  that  it  is  long  before 
one  can  know  what  under-currents  of  good  feeling  flow 
beneath  the  unruffled  surface.  I  wish,  however,  she 
was  a  little  more  active  in  the  management  and  education 
of  her  niece,  —  a  girl  in  whom  I  feel  a  very  anxious 
interest,  and  whom  I  doubt  if  Mrs.  Cameron  understands. 
Perhaps,  however,  only  a  poet,  and  a  very  peculiar  sort 
of  poet,  can  understand  her:  Lily  Mordaunt  is  herself  a 
poem. " 

"  I  like  your  definition  of  her,"  said  Kenelm. 
"  There  is  certainly  something  about  her  which  differs 
much  from  the  prose  of  common  life." 

"  You  probably  know  Wordsworth's  lines:  — 
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*  .  .  .  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 
In  many  a  secret  place, 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 
And  beauty,  born  of  murmuring  sound, 
Shall  pass  into  her  face.* 

They  are  lines  that  many  critics  have  found  unintelli- 
gible; but  Lily  seems  like  the  living  key  to  them." 

Kenelm's  dark  face  lighted  up,  but  he  made  no 
answer. 

"Only,"  continued  Mr.  Emlyn,  "how  a  girl  of  that 
sort,  left  wholly  to  herself,  untrained,  undisciplined,  is 
to  grow  up  into  the  practical  uses  of  womanhood,  is  a 
question  that  perplexes  and  saddens  me. " 

"  Any  more  wine  1  "  asked  the  host,  closing  a  con- 
versation on  commercial  matters  with  Sir  Thomas. 
"No?     Shall  we  join  the  ladies?" 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

The  drawing-room  was  deserted ;  the  ladies  were  in  the 
garden.  As  Kenelm  and  ^Iv.  Emlyn  walked  side  by- 
side  towards  the  group  (Sir  Thomas  and  Mr.  Braefield 
following  at  a  little  distance),  the  former  asked  some- 
what abruptly,  "  What  sort  of  man  is  Miss  Cameron's 
guardian,  Mr.  Melville?  " 

"  I  can  scarcely  answer  that  question.  I  see  little  of 
him  when  he  comes  here.  Formerly,  he  used  to  run 
down  pretty  often  with  a  harum-scarum  set  of  young 
fellows,  quartered  at  Cromwell  Lodge:  Grasmere  had  no 
accommodation  for  them,  —  students  in  the  Academy,  I 
suppose.  For  some  years  he  has  not  brought  those 
persons;  and  when  he  does  come  himself,  it  is  but  for  a 
few  days.     He  has  the  reputation  of  being  very  wild. " 

Further  conversation  was  here  stopped.  The  two 
men,  while  they  thus  talked,  had  been  diverging  from 
the  straight  way  across  the  lawn  towards  the  ladies, 
turning  into  sequestered  paths,  through  the  shrubbery; 
now  they  emerged  into  the  open  sward,  just  before  a 
table,  on  which  coffee  was  served,  and  round  which  all 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  gathered. 

"I  hope,  Mr.  Emlyn,"  said  Elsie's  cheery  voice, 
"  that  you  have  dissuaded  Mr.  Chillingly  from  turning 
Papist.  I  am  sure  you  have  taken  time  enough  to 
do  so." 

Mr.  Emlyn,  Protestant  every  inch  of  him,  slightly 
recoiled  from  Kenelm's  side.  "  Do  you  meditate 
turning  — "     He  could  not  conclude  the  sentence. 
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"Be  not  alarmed,  my  dear  sir.  I  did  but  own  to 
Mrs.  Braefield  that  I  had  paid  a  visit  to  Oxford  in  order 
to  confer  with  a  learned  man  on  a  question  that  puzzled 
me,  and  as  abstract  as  that  feminine  pastime,  theology, 
is  nowadays.  I  cannot  convince  Mrs.  Braefield  that 
Oxford  admits  other  puzzles  in  life  than  those  which 
amuse  the  ladies. "  Here  Kenelm  dropped  into  a  chair 
by  the  side  of  Lily. 

Lily  half  turned  her  back  to  him. 

*  Have  I  offended  again  ?  " 

Lily  shrugged  her  shoulders  slightly  and  would  not 
answer. 

**  I  suspect,  Miss  Mordaunt,  that  among  your  good 
qualities,  nature  has  omitted  one;  the  bettermost  self 
within  you  should  replace  it." 

Lily  here  abruptly  turned  to  him  her  front  face ;  the 
light  of  the  skies  was  becoming  dim,  but  the  evening 
star  shone  upon  it. 

"  How !  what  do  you  mean  1  " 

"  Am  I  to  answer  politely  or  truthfully  ?  " 

"Truthfully!  Oh,  truthfully!  What  is  life  without 
truth?" 

"  Even  though  one  believes  in  fairies  1  " 

"  Fairies  are  truthful,  in  a  certain  way.  But  you  are 
not  truthful.  You  were  not  thinking  of  fairies  when 
you  —  " 

"When  I  what?" 

"Found  fault  with  me!  " 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  But  I  will  translate  to  you 
my  thoughts,  so  far  as  I  can  read  them  myself,  and  to 
do  so  I  will  resort  to  the  fairies.  Let  us  suppose  that 
a  fairy  has  placed  her  changeling  into  the  cradle  of  a 
mortal ;  that  into  the  cradle  she  drops  all  manner  of  fairy 
gifts,  which  are  not  bestowed  on  mere  mortals;  but  that 
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one  mortal  attribute  she  forgets.  The  changeling  grows 
up;  she  charms  those  around  her;  they  humor  and  pet 
and  spoil  her.  But  there  arises  a  moment  in  which  the 
omission  of  the  one  mortal  gift  is  felt  by  her  admirers 
and  friends.     Guess  what  that  is." 

Lily  pondered.  "  I  see  what  you  mean,  —  the  reverse 
of  truthfulness,  politeness." 

"  No ;  not  exactly  that,  though  politeness  slides  into 
it  unawares:  it  is  a  very  humble  quality,  a  very  unpoetic 
quality,  a  quality  that  many  dull  people  possess;  and 
yet  without  it  no  fairy  can  fascinate  mortals,  when  on 
the  face  of  the  fairy  settles  the  first  wrinkle.  Can  you 
not  guess  it  now  ?  " 

"  No ;  you  vex  me,  you  provoke  me ;  "  and  Lily  stamped 
her  foot  petulantly,  as  in  Kenelm's  presence  she  had 
stamped  it  once  before.     "  Speak  plainly,  I  insist." 

"  Miss  Mordaunt,  excuse  me,  I  dare  not,"  said 
Kenelm,  rising  with  the  sort  of  bow  one  makes  to  the 
Queen ;  and  he  crossed  over  to  Mrs.  Braefield. 

Lily  remained,  still  pouting  fiercely. 

Sir  Thomas  took  the  chair  Kenelm  had  vacated. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Tee  hour  for  parting  came.  Of  all  the  guests,  Sir 
Thomas  alone  stayed  at  the  house  a  guest  for  the  night. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emlyn  had  their  own  carriage.  Mrs. 
Braefield's  carriage  came  to  the  door  for  Mrs.  Cameron 
and  Lily. 

Said  Lily,  impatiently  and  discourteously,  "Who 
would  not  rather  walk  on  such  a  night  ?  "  and  she 
whispered  to  her  aunt. 

Mrs.  Cameron,  listening  to  the  whisper,  and  obedient 
to  every  whim  of  Lily's,  said,  "You  are  too  considerate, 
dear  Mrs.  Braefield ;  Lily  prefers  walking  home.  There 
is  no  chance  of  rain  now." 

Kenelm  followed  the  steps  of  the  aunt  and  niece, 
and  soon  overtook  them  on  the  brookside. 

"  A  charming  night,  Mr.  Chillingly,"  said  Mrs. 
Cameron. 

"An  English  summer  night;  nothing  like  it  in  such 
parts  of  the  world  as  I  have  visited.  But,  alas!  of 
English  summer  nights  there  are  but  few. " 

"  You  have  travelled  much  abroad  ?  " 

"  Much  1     N"o,  a  little ;  chiefly  on  foot. " 

Lily  hitherto  had  not  said  a  word,  and  had  been 
walking  with  downcast  head.  Now  she  looked  up  and 
said,  in  the  mildest  and  most  conciliatory  of  human 
voices,  — 

"  You  have  been  abroad;  "  then,  with  an  acquiescence 
in  the  manners  of  the  world  which  to  him  she  had  never 
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yet  manifested,  she  added  his  name,  "  IMr.  Chillingly," 
and  went  on,  more  familiarly:  "  What  a  breadth  of 
meaning  the  word  *  abroad'  conveys!  Away,  afar  from 
one's  self,  from  one's  every-day  life.  How  I  envy  you! 
you  have  been  abroad ;  so  has  Lion  "  (here  drawing 
herself  up)  — "I  mean  my  guardian,  Mr.  Melville." 

"  Certainly ,  I  have  been  abroad ;  but  afar  from 
myself,  —  never.  It  is  an  old  saying,  — all  old  sayings 
are  true,  most  new  sayings  are  false,  —  a  man  carries  his 
native  soil  at  the  sole  of  his  foot." 

Here  the  path  somewhat  narrowed.  Mrs.  Cameron 
went  on  first,  Kenelm  and  Lily  behind;  she,  of  course, 
on  the  dry  path,  he  on  the  dewy  grass. 

She  stopped  him.  "  You  are  walking  in  the  wet,  and 
with  those  thin  shoes."  Lily  moved  instinctively  away 
from  the  dry  path. 

Homely  though  that  speech  of  Lily's  be,  and  absurd 
as  said  by  a  fragile  girl  to  a  gladiator  like  Kenelm,  it 
lit  up  a  whole  world  of  womanhood ;  it  showed  all  that 
undiscoverable  land  which  was  hidden  to  the  learned 
Mr.  Emlyn,  —  all  that  land  which  an  uncomprehended 
girl  seizes  and  reigns  over  when  she  becomes  wife  and 
mother. 

At  that  homely  speech,  and  that  impulsive  movement, 
Kenelm  halted,  in  a  sort  of  dreaming  maze.  He  turned 
timidly,  "Can  you  forgive  me  for  my  rude  Avordsl  I 
presumed  to  find  fault  with  you." 

"  And  so  justly.  I  have  been  thinking  over  all  you 
said,  and  I  feel  you  were  so  right;  only  I  still  do  not 
quite  understand  what  you  meant  by  the  quality  for 
mortals  which  the  fairy  did  not  give  to  her  changeling. " 

"  If  I  did  not  dare  say  it  before,  I  should  still  less 
dare  to  say  it  now. " 

"Do."     There  was  no  longer  the  stamp  of  the  foot, 
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no  longer  the  flash  from  her  eyes,  no  longer  the  wilful- 
ness which  said  "  I  insist,"  — "  do,"  soothingly,  sweetly, 
imploringly. 

Thus  pushed  to  it,  Kenelm  plucked  up  courage, 
and  not  trusting  himself  to  look  at  Lily,  answered 
brusquely ,  — 

"  The  quality  desirable  for  men,  but  more  essential  to 
women  in  proportion  as  they  are  fairylike,  though  the 
tritest  thing  possible,  is  good  temper." 

Lily  made  a  sudden  bound  from  his  side,  and  joined 
her  aunt,  walking  through  the  wet  grass. 

When  they  reached  the  garden  gate,  Kenelm  advanced 
and  opened  it.  Lily  passed  him  by  haughtily;  they 
gained  the  cottage  door. 

"  I  don't  ask  you  in  at  this  hour,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron. 
"  It  would  be  but  a  false  compliment. " 

Kenelm  bowed  and  retreated.  Lily  left  her  aunt's 
side,  and  came  towards  him,  extending  her  hand. 

"I  shall  consider  your  words,  Mr.  Chillingly,"  she 
said,  with  a  strangely  majestic  air.  "  At  present  I  think 
you  are  not  right.  I  am  not  ill-tempered ;  but  "  —  here 
she  paused,  and  then  added  with  a  loftiness  of  mien 
which,  had  she  not  been  so  exquisitely  pretty,  would 
have  been  rudeness  —  "  in  any  case  I  forgive  you. " 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

There  were  a  good  many  pretty  villas  in  the  outskirts 
of  Moleswich,  and  the  owners  of  them  were  generally 
well  off,  and  yet  there  was  little  of  what  is  called 
visiting  society,  —  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  there 
not  being  among  these  proprietors  any  persons  belonging 
to  what  is  commonly  called  "the  aristocratic  class," 
there  was  a  vast  deal  of  aristocratic  pretension.      The 

family  of  Mr.    A ,  who  had  enriched  himself  as  a 

stock-jobber,  turned  up  its  nose  at  the  family  of  Mr. 
B ,  who  had  enriched  himself  still  more  as  a  linen- 
draper;  while  the  family  of  Mr.  B showed  a  very 

cold   shoulder   to  the   family  of   Mr.  C ,  who  had 

become  richer  than  either  of  them  as  a  pawnbroker,  and 
whose  wife  wore  diamonds,  but  dropped  her  h^s.  Eng- 
land would  be  a  community  so  aristocratic  that  there 
would  be  no  living  in  it,  if  one  could  exterminate  what 
is  now  called  "  aristocracy."  The  Braefields  were  the 
only  persons  who  really  drew  together  the  antagonistic 
atoms  of  the  Moleswich  society,  partly  because  they 
were  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  persons  there,  in  right 
not  only  of  old  settlement  (the  Braefields  had  held 
Braefieldville  for  four  generations),  but  of  the  wealth 
derived  from  those  departments  of  commercial  enterprise 
which  are  recognized  as  the  highest,  and  of  an  estab- 
lishment considered  to  be  the  most  elegant  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; principally  because  Elsie,  while  exceedingly 
genial  and  cheerful  in  temper,  had  a  certain  power  of 
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•Vyill  (as  her  runaway  folly  had  manifested),  and  when 
she  got  people  together  compelled  them  to  be  civil  to 
each  other.  She  had  commenced  this  gracious  career 
by  inaugurating  children's  parties,  and  when  the  chil- 
dren became  friends,  the  parents  necessarily  grew  closer 
together.  Still  her  task  had  only  recently  begun,  and 
its  effects  were  not  in  full  operation.  Thus,  though  it 
became  known  at  Moleswich  that  a  young  gentleman, 
the  heir  to  a  baronetcy  and  a  high  estate,  was  sojourn- 
ing at  Cromwell  Lodge,  no  overtures  were  made  to 
him  on  the  part  of  the  A's,  B's,  and  C's.  The  vicar, 
who  called  on  Kenelm  the  day  after  the  dinner  at 
Braefieldville,  explained  to  him  the  social  conditions  of 
the  place.  "  You  understand,"  said  he,  "  that  it  will  be 
from  no  want  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  my  neighbors 
if  they  do  not  offer  you  any  relief  from  the  pleasures  of 
solitude.  It  will  be  simply  because  they  are  shy,  not 
because  they  are  uncivil.  And  it  is  this  consideration 
that  makes  me,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  too  forward, 
entreat  you  to  look  into  the  vicarage  any  morning  or 
evening  on  which  you  feel  tired  of  your  own  company: 
suppose  you  drink  tea  with  us  this  evening;  you 
will  find  a  young  lady  whose  heart  you  have  already 
won." 

"Whose  heart  I  have  won!"  faltered  Kenelm,  and 
the  warm  blood  rushed  to  his  cheek. 

"But,"  continued  the  vicar,  smiling,  "she  has  no 
matrimonial  designs  on  you  at  present.  She  is  only 
twelve  years  old,  — my  little  girl  Clemmy." 

"  Clemmy !  —  she  is  your  daughter.  I  did  not  know 
that.     I  very  gratefully  accept  your  invitation." 

"  I  must  not  keep  you  longer  from  your  amusement. 
The  sky  is  just  clouded  enough  for  sport.  What  fly 
do  you  use  ?  " 
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"  To  say  truth,  I  doubt  if  the  stream  has  much  to  tempt 
me  in  the  way  of  its  trout,  and  I  prefer  rambling  about 
the  lanes  and  by-paths  to 

'  The  noiseless  angler's  solitary  stand.' 

I  am  an  indefatigable  walker,  and  the  home  scenery 
round  the  place  has  many  charms  for  me.  Besides," 
added  Kenelm,  feeling  conscious  that  he  ought  to  find 
some  more  plausible  excuse  than  the  charms  of  home 
scenery  for  locating  himself  long  in  Cromwell  Lodge,  — 
"  besides,  I  intend  to  devote  myself  a  good  deal  to  read- 
ing. I  have  been  very  idle  of  late,  and  the  solitude  of 
this  place  must  be  favorable  to  study. " 

"  You  are  not  intended,  I  presume,  for  any  of  the 
learned  professions  1  " 

"The  learned  professions,"  replied  Kenelm,  "is  an 
invidious  form  of  speech  that  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
eradicate  from  the  language.  All  professions  nowadays 
are  to  have  much  about  the  same  amoimt  of  learning. 
The  learning  of  the  military  profession  is  to  be  levelled 
upwards;  the  learning  of  the  scholastic  to  be  levelled 
downwards.  Cabinet  ministers  sneer  at  the  uses  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  And  even  such  masculine  studies  as 
law  and  medicine  are  to  be  adapted  to  the  measurements 
of  taste  and  propriety  in  colleges  for  young  ladies.  No, 
I  am  not  intended  for  any  profession ;  but  still  an  igno- 
rant  man  like  myself  may  not  be  the  worse  for  a  little 
book-reading  now  and  then. " 

"You  seem  to  be  badly  provided  with  books  here," 
said  the  vicar,  glancing  round  the  room,  in  which,  on  a 
table  in  the  corner,  lay  half-a-dozen  old-looking  volumes, 
evidently  belonging  not  to  the  lodger,  but  the  landlord. 
"  But,  as  I  before  said,  my  library  is  at  your  service. 
What  branch  of  reading  do  you  prefer  1  " 
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Kenelm  was,  and  looked,  puzzled.  But  after  a  pause 
he  answered,  — 

"  The  more  remote  it  be  from  the  present  day,  the 
better  for  me.  You  said  your  collection  was  rich  in 
mediaeval  literature.  But  the  Middle  Ages  are  so  copied 
by  the  modern  Goths  that  I  might  as  well  read  transla- 
tions of  Chaucer,  or  take  lodgings  in  Wardour  Street. 
If  you  have  any  books  about  the  manners  and  habits  of 
those  who,  according  to  the  newest  idea  in  science, 
were  our  semi-human  progenitors  in  the  transition  state 
between  a  marine  animal  and  a  gorilla,  I  should  be  very 
much  edified  by  the  loan." 

"Alas!"  said  Mr.  Emlyn,  laughing,  "no  such  books 
have  been  left  to  us. " 

"  No  such  books  1  You  must  be  mistaken.  There 
must  be  plenty  of  them  somewhere.  I  grant  all  the 
wonderful  powers  of  invention  bestowed  on  the  creators 
of  poetic  romance ;  still  not  the  sovereign  masters  in 
that  realm  of  literature  — not  Scott,  not  Cervantes,  not 
Goethe,  not  even  Shakespeare  —  could  have  presumed  to 
rebuild  the  past  without  such  materials  as  they  found  in 
the  books  that  record  it.  And  though  I,  no  less  cheer- 
fully, grant  that  we  have  now  living  among  us  a  creator 
of  poetic  romance  immeasurably  more  inventive  than 
they,  —  appealing  to  our  credulity  in  portents  the  most 
monstrous,  with  a  charm  of  style  the  most  conversa- 
tionally familiar,  —  still  I  cannot  conceive  that  even  that 
unrivalled  romance-writer  can  so  bewitch  our  under- 
standings as  to  make  us  believe  that,  if  Miss  Mordaunt's 
cat  dislikes  to  wet  her  feet,  it  is  probably  because  in  the 
prehistoric  age  her  ancestors  lived  in  the  dry  country  of 
Egypt;  or  that  when  some  lofty  orator,  a  Pitt  or  a 
Gladstone,  rebuts  with  a  polished  smile  which  reveals 
his   canine    teeth   the  rude   assault  of  an  opponent,  he 
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betrays  his  descent  from  a  '  semi -human  progenitor  '  who 
was  accustomed  to  snap  at  his  enemy.  Surely,  surely 
there  must  be  some  books  still  extant  written  by  phi- 
losophers before  the  birth  of  Adam,  in  which  there  is 
authority,  even  though  but  in  mythic  fable,  for  such 
poetic  inventions.  Surely,  surely  some  early  chroni- 
clers must  depose  that  they  saw  —  saw  with  their  own 
eyes  —  the  great  gorillas  who  scratched  off  their  hairy 
coverings  to  please  the  eyes  of  the  young  ladies  of  their 
species,  and  that  they  noted  the  gradual  metamorphosis 
of  one  animal  into  another.  For  if  you  tell  me  that 
this  illustrious  romance-writer  is  but  a  cautious  man  oi 
science,  and  that  we  must  accept  his  inventions  according 
to  the  sober  laws  of  evidence  and  fact,  there  is  not  the 
most  incredible  ghost-story  which  does  not  better  satisfy 
the  common-sense  of  a  sceptic.  However,  if  you  have 
no  such  books,  lend  me  the  most  unphilosophical  you 
possess:  on  magic,  for  instance, — the  philosopher's 
stone  —  " 

"  I  have  some  of  them,"  said  the  vicar,  laughing; 
"  you  shall  choose  for  yourself. " 

"  If  you  are  going  homeward,  let  me  accompany  you 
part  of  the  way;  I  don't  yet  know  where  the  church 
and  the  vicarage  are,  and  I  'ought  to  know  before  I 
come  in  the  evening." 

Kenelm  and  the  vicar  walked  side  by  side,  very 
sociably,  across  the  bridge  and  on  the  side  of  the  rivulet 
on  which  stood  Mrs.  Cameron's  cottage.  As  they  skirted 
the  garden  pale  at  the  rear  of  the  cottage,  Kenelm  sud- 
denly stopped  in  the  middle  of  some  sentence  which  had 
interested  Mr.  Emlyn,  and  as  suddenly  arrested  his  steps 
on  the  turf  that  bordered  the  lane.  A  little  before  him 
stood  an  old  peasant  woman,  with  whom  Lily,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  garden  pale,  was  conversing.     Mr. 
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Emlyn  did  not  at  first  see  what  Kenelm  saw,  turning 
round  rather  to  gaze  on  his  companion,  surprised  by  his 
abrupt  halt  and  silence.  The  girl  put  a  small  basket 
into  the  old  woman's  hand,  who  then  dropped  a  low 
courtesy,  and  uttered  low  a  "  God  bless  you."  Low 
though  it  was,  Kenelm  overheard  it,  and  said  abstract- 
edly to  Mr.  Emlyn,  "  Is  there  a  greater  link  between 
this  life  and  the  next  than  God's  blessing  on  the  young, 
breathed  from  the  lips  of  the  old  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  And  how  is  your  goodman,  Mrs.  Haley  1 "  said  the 
vicar,  who  had  now  reached  the  spot  on  which  the  old 
woman  stood,  —  with  Lily's  fair  face  still  bended  down 
to  her,  —  while  Kenelm  slowly  followed  him. 

"Thank  you  kindly,  sir,  he  is  better,  —  out  of  his 
bed  now.  The  young  lady  has  done  him  a  power  of 
good  —  " 

"Hush!"  said  Lily,  coloring.  "Make  haste  home 
now;  you  must  not  keep  him  waiting  for  his  dinner." 

The  old  woman  again  courtesied,  and  went  off  at  a 
brisk  pace. 

"Do  you  know,  Mr.  Chillingly,"  said  Mr.  Emlyn, 
"  that  Miss  Mordaunt  is  the  best  doctor  in  the  place  ? 
Though  if  she  goes  on  making  so  many  cures,  she  will 
find  the  number  of  her  patients  rather  burdensome. " 

"It  was  only  the  other  day,"  said  Lily,  "that  you 
scolded  me  for  the  best  cure  I  have  yet  made." 

"II  Oh,  I  remember;  you  led  that  silly  child 
Madge  to  believe  that  there  was  a  fairy  charm  in  the 
arrowroot  you  sent  her.  Own  you  deserved  a  scolding 
there." 

"  No,  I  did  not.  I  dress  the  arrowroot;  and  am  I  not 
Fairy  ?  I  have  just  got  such  a  pretty  note  from  Clemmy, 
Mr.  Emlyn,  asking  me  to  come  up  this  evening  and  see 
her  new  magic-lantern.  Will  you  tell  her  to  expect 
me  1     And  —  mind,  no  scolding. " 

"  And  all  magic?  "  said  Mr.  Emlyn;  "  be  it  so." 

VOL.  II.  —  5 
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Lily  and  Kenelm  had  not  hitherto  exchanged  a  word. 
She  had  replied  with  a  grave  inclination  of  her  head 
to  his  silent  bow.  But  now  she  turned  to  him  shyly 
and  said,  "  I  suppose  you  have  been  fishing  all  the 
morning  ?  " 

"No;  the  fishes  hereabout  are  under  the  protection 
of  a  fairy, — whom  I  dare  not  displease." 

Lily's  face  brightened,  and  she  extended  her  hand  to 
him  over  the  palings.  "Good-day;  I  hear  aunty's 
voice ,  —  those  dreadful  Prench  verbs !  " 

She  disappeared  among  the  shrubs,  amid  which  they 
heard  the  trill  of  her  fresh  young  voice  singing  to 
herself. 

"  That  child  has  a  heart  of  gold,"  said  Mr.  Emlyn,  as 
the  two  men  walked  on.  "  I  did  not  exaggerate  when  I 
said  she  was  the  best  doctor  in  the  place.  I  believe  the 
poor  really  do  believe  that  she  is  a  fairy.  Of  course  we 
send  from  the  vicarage  to  our  ailing  parishioners  who 
require  it  food  and  wine ;  but  it  never  seems  to  do  them 
the  good  that  her  little  dishes,  made  by  her  OAvn  tiny 
hands,  do;  and  I  don't  know  if  you  noticed  the  basket 
that  old  woman  took  away,  —  Miss  Lily  taught  Will 
Somers  to  make  the  prettiest  little  baskets;  and  she  puts 
her  jellies  or  other  savories  into  dainty  porcelain  galli- 
pots nicely  fitting  into  the  baskets,  which  she  trims 
with  ribbons.  It  is  the  look  of  the  thing  that  tempts 
the  appetite  of  the  invalids,  and  certainly  the  child  may 
well  be  called  Fairy  at  present;  but  I  wish  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron would  attend  a  little  more  strictly  to  her  education. 
She  can't  be  a  fairy  forever. " 

Kenelm  sighed,  but  made  no  answer. 

Mr.  Emlyn  then  turned  the  conversation  to  erudite 
subjects,  and  so  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town,  when 
the  vicar  stopped  and  pointed  towards  the  church,  of 
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which  the  spire  rose  a  little  to  the  left,  with  two  aged 
yew-trees  half  shadowing  the  burial-ground,  and  in  the 
rear  a  glimpse  of  the  vicarage  seen  amid  the  shrubs  of 
its  garden  ground. 

"You  will  know  your  way  now,"  said  the  vicar; 
"excuse  me  if  I  quit  you,  —  I  have  a  few  visits  to 
make;  among  others,  to  poor  Haley,  husband  to  the  old 
woman  you  saw.  I  read  to  him  a  chapter  in  the  Bible 
every  day;  yet  still  I  fancy  that  he  believes  in  fairy 
charms." 

"Better  believe  too  much  than  too  little,"  said 
Kenelm;  and  he  turned  aside  into  the  village,  and 
spent  half  an  hour  with  Will,  looking  at  the  pretty 
baskets  Lily  had  taught  Will  to  make.  Then,  as  he 
went  slowly  homeward,  he  turned  aside  into  the 
churchyard. 

The  church,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  not 
large,  but  it  probably  sufficed  for  its  congregation,  since 
it  betrayed  no  signs  of  modern  addition :  restoration  or 
repair  it  needed  not.  The  centuries  had  but  mellowed 
the  tints  of  its  solid  walls,  as  little  injured  by  the  huge 
ivy  stems  that  shot  forth  their  aspiring  leaves  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  stately  tower  as  by  the  slender  roses 
which  had  been  trained  to  climb  up  a  foot  or  so  of  the 
massive  buttresses.  The  site  of  the  burial-ground  was 
unusually  picturesque,  —  sheltered  towards  the  north  by 
a  rising  ground  clothed  with  woods,  sloping  down  at  the 
south  towards  the  glebe  pasture-grounds  through  which 
ran  the  brooklet,  sufficiently  near  for  its  brawling  gurgle 
to  be  heard  on  a  still  day.  Kenelm  sat  himself  on 
an  antique  tomb,  which  was  evidently  appropriated  to 
some  one  of  higher  than  common  rank  in  bygone  days, 
but  on  which  the  sculpture  was  wholly  obliterated. 

The  stillness   and    solitude    of   the   place  had   their 
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charm  for  his  meditative  temperament ;  and  he  remained 
there  long,  forgetful  of  time,  and  scarcely  hearing  the 
boom  of  the  clock  that  warned  him  of  its  lapse. 

When  suddenly  a  shadow  —  the  shadow  of  a  human 
form  —  fell  on  the  grass  on  which  his  eyes  dreamily 
rested.  He  looked  up  with  a  start,  and  beheld  Lily 
standing  before  him,  mute  and  still.  Her  image  was  so 
present  in  his  thoughts  at  the  moment  that  he  felt  a 
thrill  of  awe,  as  if  the  thoughts  had  conjured  up  her 
apparition.     She  was  the  first  to  speak, 

"You  here  too?"  she  said  very  softly,  almost 
whisperingly, 

"Too!"  echoed  Kenelm,  rising;  "too!  'T  is  no 
wonder  that  I,  a  stranger  to  the  place,  should  find  my 
steps  attracted  towards  its  most  venerable  building. 
Even  the  most  careless  traveller,  halting  at  some  remote 
abodes  of  the  living,  turns  aside  to  gaze  on  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  dead.  But  my  surprise  is  that  you,  Miss 
Mordaunt,  should  be  attracted  towards  the  same  spot," 

"  It  is  my  favorite  spot,"  said  Lily,  "  and  always  has 
been.  I  have  sat  many  an  hour  on  that  tombstone.  It 
is  strange  to  think  that  no  one  knows  who  sleeps  beneath 
it.  The  '  Guide-Book  to  Moleswich,'  though  it  gives 
the  history  of  the  church  from  the  reign  in  which  it  was 
first  built,  can  only  venture  a  guess  that  this  tomb,  the 
grandest  and  oldest  in  the  burial-ground,  is  tenanted  by 
some  member  of  a  family  named  Montfichet,  that  was 
once  very  powerful  in  the  county,  and  has  become 
extinct  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  But,"  added 
Lily,  "  there  is  not  a  letter  of  the  name  Montfichet  left. 
I  found  out  more  than  any  one  else  has  done ,  —  I  learned 
black-letter  on  purpose.  Look  here;"  and  she  pointed 
to  a  small  spot  in  which  the  moss  had  been  removed. 
"  Do  you  see  those  figures  ?     Are  they  not  xviii  ?     And 
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look  again,  in  what  was  once  the  line  above  the  figures, 
KLK.  It  must  have  been  an  Eleanor,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  —  " 

"  I  rather  think  it  more  probable  that  the  figures  refer 
to  the  date  of  the  death,  1318  perhaps;  and  so  far  as  I 
can  decipher  black-letter,  which  is  more  in  my  father's 
line  than  mine,  I  think  it  is  A  l,  not  e  l,  and  that  it 
seems  as  if  there  had  been  a  letter  between  l  and  the 
second  e,  which  is  now  effaced.  The  tomb  itself  is  not 
likely  to  belong  to  any  powerful  family  then  resident  at 
the  place.  Their  monuments,  according  to  usage,  would 
have  been  within  the  church;  probably  in  their  own 
mortuary  chapel." 

"Don't  try  to  destroy  my  fancy,"  said  Lily,  shaking 
her  head.  "  You  cannot  succeed;  I  know  her  history  too 
well.  She  was  young,  and  some  one  loved  her,  and 
built  over  her  the  finest  tomb  he  could  afford;  and  see 
how  long  the  epitaph  must  have  been ;  how  much  it 
must  have  spoken  in  her  praise,  and  of  his  grief!  And 
then  he  went  his  way,  and  the  tomb  was  neglected,  and 
her  fate  forgotten. " 

"  My  dear  Miss  Mordaunt,  this  is  indeed  a  wild 
romance  to  spin  out  of  so  slender  a  thread.  But  even  if 
true,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  a  life  is  forgotten 
though  a  tomb  be  neglected." 

"  Perhaps  not, "  said  Lily ,  thoughtfully.  "  But  when  I 
am  dead,  if  I  can  look  down,  I  think  it  would  please  me 
to  see  my  grave  not  neglected  by  those  who  had  loved 
me  once." 

She  moved  from  him  as  she  said  this,  and  went  to  a 
little  mound  that  seemed  not  long  since  raised;  there 
was  a  simple  cross  at  the  head,  and  a  narrow  border  of 
flowers  round  it.  Lily  knelt  beside  the  flowers  and 
pulled  out  a  stray  weed.     Then  she  rose,  and  said  to 
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Kenelm,   who    had   followed,   and    now   stood    beside 
her,  — 

"  She  was  the  little  grandchild  of  poor  old  Mrs.  Hales. 
I  could  not  cure  her,  though  I  tried  hard;  she  was  so 
fond  of  me,  and  died  in  my  arms.  No,  let  me  not  say 
'  died ; '  surely  there  is  no  such  thing  as  dying.  'T  is 
but  a  change  of  life,  — 

'  Less  than  the  void  between  two  waves  of  air, 
The  space  between  existence  and  a  soul.'  " 

*'  Whose  lines  are  those  1  "  asked  Kenelm. 

"I  don't  know;  I  learned  them  from  Lion.  Don't 
you  believe  them  to  be  true  ?  " 

"  Yes !  But  the  truth  does  not  render  the  thought  of 
quitting  this  scene  of  life  for  another  more  pleasing  to 
most  of  us.  See  how  soft  and  gentle  and  bright  is  all 
that  living  summer  land  beyond;  let  us  find  subject  for 
talk  from  that,  not  from  the  graveyard  on  which  we 
stand." 

"  But  is  there  not  a  summer  land  fairer  than  that  we 
see  now;  and  which  we  do  see,  as  in  a  dream,  best  when 
we  take  subjects  of  talk  from  the  graveyard  ?  "  Without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  Lily  went  on:  "I  planted  these 
flowers;  Mr.  Emlyn  was  angry  with  me,  —  he  said  it  was 
*  Popish.'  But  he  had  not  the  heart  to  have  them  taken 
up;  I  come  here  very  often  to  see  to  them.  Do  you 
think  it  wrong"?  Poor  little  Nell!  —  she  was  so  fond  of 
flowers.  And  the  Eleanor  in  the  great  tomb,  —  she, 
too,  perhaps  knew  some  one  who  called  her  Nell;  but 
there  are  no  flowers  round  her  tomb.     Poor  Eleanor!  " 

She  took  the  nosegay  she  wore  on  her  bosom,  and  as 
she  repassed  the  tomb,  laid  it  on  the  mouldering  stone. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

They  quitted  the  burial-ground,  taking  their  way  to 
Grasmere.  Kenelm  walked  by  Lily's  side;  not  a  word 
passed  between  them  till  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
cottage. 

Then  Lily  stopped  abruptly,  and  lifting  toAvards  him 
her  charming  face,  said,  — 

"  I  told  you  I  would  think  over  what  you  said  to  me 
last  night.  I  have  done  so,  and  feel  I  can  thank  you 
honestly.  You  were  very  kind.  I  never  before  thought 
that  I  had  a  bad  temper;  no  one  ever  told  me  so.  But 
I  see  now  what  you  mean,  —  sometimes  I  feel  very 
quickly ,  and  then  I  show  it.  But  how  did  I  show  it  to 
you,  Mr.  Chillingly  1  " 

"  Did  you  not  turn  your  back  to  me  when  I  seated 
myself  next  you  in  Mrs.  Braefield's  garden,  vouchsafing 
me  no  reply  when  I  asked  if  I  had  offended  ?  " 

Lily's  face  became  bathed  in  blushes,  and  her  voice 
faltered,  as  she  answered. 

"  I  was  not  oifended ;  I  was  not  in  a  bad  temper  then ; 
it  was  worse  than  that. " 

"  Worse  ?     What  could  it  possibly  be  1  " 

"  I  am  afraid  it  was  envy. " 

"  Envy  of  what,  —  of  whom  1  " 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  explain;  after  all,  I  fear  aunty 
is  right,  and  the  fairy  tales  put  very  silly,  very  naughty 
thoughts  into  one's  head.       When  Cinderella's   sisters 
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went  to  the  king's  ball,  and  Cinderella  was  left  alone, 
did  not  she  long  to  go  too?  Did  not  she  envy  her 
sisters  ?  " 

"  Ah!  I  understand  now,  —  Sir  Charles  spoke  of  the 
Court  Ball." 

"  And  you  were  there  talking  with  handsome  ladies, 
and  —  oh!  I  was  so  foolish  and  felt  sore." 

"  You,  who  when  we  first  met  wondered  how  people 
who  could  live  in  the  country  preferred  to  live  in  towns, 
do  then  sometimes  contradict  yourself,  and  sigh  for  the 
great  world  that  lies  beyond  these  quiet  water-banks. 
You  feel  that  you  have  youth  and  beauty,  and  wish  to 
be  admired !  " 

"  It  is  not  that  exactly,"  said  Lily,  with  a  perplexed 
look  in  her  ingenuous  countenance ;  "  and  in  my  better 
moments,  when  the  '  bettermost  self  '  comes  forth,  I  know 
that  I  am  not  made  for  the  great  world  you  speak  of. 
But  you  see  —  "  Here  she  paused  again ,  and  as  they 
had  now  entered  the  garden,  dropped  wearily  on  a  bench 
beside  the  path.  Kenelm  seated  himself  there  too, 
waiting  for  her  to  finish  her  broken  sentence. 

"  You  see,"  she  continued,  looking  down  embarrassed, 
and  describing  vague  circles  on  the  gravel  with  her  fairy- 
like foot,  "  that  at  home,  ever  since  I  can  remember,  they 
have  treated  me  as  if,  well  as  if  I  were  —  what  shall  I 
say  ?  —  the  child  of  one  of  your  great  ladies.  Even  Lion, 
who  is  so  noble,  so  grand,  seemed  to  think  when  I  was 
a  mere  infant  that  I  was  a  little  queen ;  once  when  I  told 
a  fib  he  did  not  scold  me,  but  I  never  saw  him  look  so 
sad  and  so  angry  as  when  he  said,  '  Never  again  forget 
that  you  are  a  lady. '     And  —  but  I  tire  you  —  " 

"  Tire  me,  indeed!  go  on." 

"  No ;  I  have  said  enough  to  explain  why  I  have 
at  times  proud  thoughts  and  vain  thoughts;  and  why. 
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for  instance,  I  said  to  myself:  *  Perhaps  my  place  of 
right  is  among  those  fine  ladies  whom  he  '  —  but  it  is  all 
over  now."  She  rose  hastily  with  a  pretty  laugh, 
and  bounded  towards  Mrs.  Cameron,  who  was  walking 
slowly  along  the  lawn  with  a  book  in  her  hand. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

It  was  a  very  merry  party  at  the  vicarage  that  evening. 
Lily  had  not  been  prepared  to  meet  Kenelm  there,  and 
her  face  brightened  wonderfully  as  at  her  entrance  he 
turned  from  the  bookshelves  to  which  Mr.  Emlyn  was 
directing  his  attention.  But  instead  of  meeting  his 
advance,  she  darted  off  to  the  lawn,  where  Clemmy  and 
several  other  children  greeted  her  with  a  joyous  shout. 

"  Not  acquainted  with  Macleane's  Juvenal  1  "  said 
the  reverend  scholar.  "  You  will  be  greatly  pleased  with 
it;  here  it  is,  a  posthumous  work,  edited  by  George 
Long.  I  can  lend  you  Munro's  Lucretius,  '69.  Aha! 
we  have  some  scholars  yet  to  pit  against  the  Germans. " 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  it, "  said  Kenelm.  "  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  they  will  ever  wish  to  rival 
us  in  that  game  which  Miss  Clemmy  is  now  forming  on 
the  lawn,  and  in  which  England  has  recently  acquired  a 
European  reputation. " 

"  I  don't  take  you.     What  game  ?  " 

"  Puss  in  the  Corner.  With  your  leave  I  will  look 
out  and  see  whether  it  be  a  winning  game  for  puss,  —  in 
the  long  run."  Kenelm  joined  the  children,  amidst 
whom  Lily  seemed  not  the  least  childlike.  Resisting 
all  overtures  from  Clemmy  to  join  in  their  play,  he 
seated  himself  on  a  sloping  bank  at  a  little  distance,  — 
an  idle  looker-on.  His  eye  followed  Lily's  nimble 
movements;  his  ear  drank  in  the  music  of  her  joyous 
laugh.     Could  that  be  the  same  girl  whom  he  had  seen 
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tending  the  flower-bed  amid  the  gravestones?  Mrs. 
Emlyn  came  across  the  lawn  and  joined  him,  seating  her- 
self also  on  the  bank.  Mrs.  Emlyn  was  an  exceedingly 
clever  woman;  nevertheless  she  was  not  formidable,  — 
on  the  contrary,  pleasing;  and  though  the  ladies  in  the 
neighborhood  said  "  she  talked  like  a  book, "  the  easy 
gentleness  of  her  voice  carried  off  that  ofi"ence. 

"  I  suppose,  Mr.  Chillingly, "  said  she,  "  I  ought  to 
apologize  for  my  husband's  invitation  to  what  must  seem 
to  you  so  frivolous  an  entertainment  as  a  child's  party. 
But  when  Mr.  Emlyn  asked  you  to  come  to  us  this 
evening,  he  was  not  aware  that  Clemmy  had  also  invited 
her  young  friends.  He  had  looked  forward  to  a  rational 
conversation  with  you  on  his  own  favorite  studies." 

"  It  is  not  so  long  since  I  left  school  but  that  I  prefer 
a  half-holiday  to  lessons,  even  from  a  tutor  so  pleasant 
as  Mr.  Emlyn,  — 

'  Ah,  happy  years,  —  once  more  who  would  not  be  a  boy  ! '  " 

"  N"ay, "  said  Mrs.  Emlyn,  with  a  grave  smile.  "  "Wlio 
that  had  started  so  fairly  as  Mr.  Chillingly  in  the  career 
of  man  would  wish  to  go  back  and  resume  a  place  among 
boys  ?  " 

"  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Emlyn,  the  line  I  quoted  was 
wrung  from  the  heart  of  a  man  who  had  already  out- 
stripped all  rivals  in  the  racegroimd  he  had  chosen,  and 
who  at  that  moment  was  in  the  very  Maytime  of  youth 
and  of  fame.  And  if  such  a  man  at  such  an  epoch  in 
his  career  could  sigh  to  '  be  once  more  a  boy, '  it  must 
have  been  when  he  was  thinking  of  the  boy's  half- 
holiday,  and  recoiling  from  the  taskwork  he  was  con- 
demned to  learn  as  man." 

"  The  line  you  quote  is,  I  think,  from  *  Childe  Harold, ' 
and  surely  you  would  not  apply  to  mankind  in  general 
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the  sentiment  of  a  poet  so  peculiarly  self-reflecting  (if  I 
may  use  that  expression),  and  in  whom  sentiment  is 
often  so  morbid." 

"  You  are  right,  Mrs.  Emlyn, "  said  Kenelm,  ingenu- 
ously. "  Still  a  boy's  half-holiday  is  a  very  happy  thing; 
and  among  mankind  in  general  there  must  be  many  who 
would  be  glad  to  have  it  back  again.  Mr.  Emlyn  him- 
self, I  should  think." 

"  Mr.  Emlyn  has  his  half-holiday  now.  Do  you  not 
see  him  standing  just  outside  the  window  ?  Do  you  not 
hear  him  laughing  ?  He  is  a  child  again  in  the  mirth  of 
his  children.  I  hope  you  will  stay  some  time  in  the 
neighborhood ;  I  am  sure  you  and  he  will  like  each  other. 
And  it  is  such  a  rare  delight  to  him  to  get  a  scholar  like 
yourself  to  talk  to. " 

"  Pardon  me  ]  I  am  not  a  scholar,  —  a  very  noble  title 
that,  and  hot  to  be  given  to  a  lazy  trifler  on  the  surface 
of  book-lore  like  myself. " 

"  You  are  too  modest.  My  husband  has  a  copy  of 
your  Cambridge  prize  verses,  and  says  '  the  Latinity  of 
them  is  quite  beautiful.'     I  quote  his  very  words." 

"  Latin  verse-making  is  a  mere  knack,  little  more  than 
a  proof  that  one  had  an  elegant  scholar  for  one's  tutor, 
as  I  certainly  had.  But  it  is  by  special  grace  that  a  real 
scholar  can  send  forth  another  real  scholar,  and  a 
Kennedy  produce  a  Munro.  But  to  return  to  the  more 
interesting  question  of  half-holidays;  I  declare  that 
Clemmy  is  leading  off  your  husband  in  triumph.  He  is 
actually  going  to  be  Puss  in  the  Corner. " 

"  When  you  know  more  of  Charles  —  I  mean  my 
husband  —  you  will  discover  that  his  whole  life  is  more 
or  less  of  a  holiday.  Perhaps  because  he  is  not  what 
you  accuse  yourself  of  being,  —  he  is  not  lazy ;  he  never 
wishes  to  be  a  boy  once  more;  and  taskwork  itself  is 
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holiday  to  him.  He  enjoys  shutting  himself  up  in  his 
study  and  reading;  he  enjoys  a  walk  with  the  children; 
he  enjoys  visiting  the  poor;  he  enjoys  his  duties  as  a 
clergyman.  And  though  I  am  not  always  contented  for 
him,  though  I  think  he  should  have  had  those  honors  in 
his  profession  which  have  been  lavished  on  men  with  less 
ability  and  less  learning,  yet  he  is  never  discontented 
himself.     Shall  I  tell  you  his  secret  ?  " 

"Do." 

"  He  is  a  Thanks-giving  Man.  You,  too,  must  have 
much  to  thank  God  for,  Mr.  Chillingly ;  and  in  thanks- 
giving to  God  does  there  not  blend  usefulness  to  man, 
and  such  sense  of  pastime  in  the  usefulness  as  makes 
each  day  a  holiday  ?  " 

Kenelm  looked  up  into  the  quiet  face  of  this  obscure 
pastor's  wife  with  a  startled  expression  in  his  own. 

"I  see,  ma'am,"  said  he,  "  that  you  have  devoted 
much  thought  to  the  study  of  the  sesthetical  philosophy 
as  expounded  by  German  thinkers,  whom  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  understf.nd. " 

"  I ,  Mr.  Chillingly  1  —  good  gracious !  No !  What 
do  you  mean  by  your  sesthetical  philosophy?  " 

"  According  to  aesthetics,  I  believe  man  arrives  at  his 
highest  state  of  moral  excellence  when  labor  and  duty 
lose  all  the  harshness  of  effort,  —  when  they  become  the 
impulse  and  habit  of  life;  when,  as  the  essential  attri- 
butes of  the  beautiful,  they  are,  like  beauty,  enjoyed  as 
pleasure;  and  thus,  as  you  expressed,  each  day  becomes 
a  holiday.  A  lovely  doctrine,  not  perhaps  so  lofty  as 
that  of  the  Stoics,  but  more  bewitching.  Only,  very 
tew  of  us  can  practically  merge  our  cares  and  our  worries 
into  so  serene  an  atmosphere." 

"  Some  do  so  without  knowing  anything  of  aesthetics 
and  with  no  pretence  to  be  Stoics;  but  then  they  are 
Christians." 
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"There  are  some  such  Christians,  no  doubt;  but  they 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Take  Christendom  altogether, 
and  it  appears  to  comprise  the  most  agitated  population 
in  the  world,  —  the  population  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  grumbling  as  to  the  quantity  of  labor  to  be 
done,  the  loudest  complaints  that  duty,  instead  of  a 
pleasure,  is  a  very  hard  and  disagreeable  struggle,  and  in 
which  holidays  are  fewest  and  the  moral  atmosphere 
least  serene.  Perhaps,"  added  Kenelm,  with  a  deeper 
shade  of  thought  on  his  brow,  "it  is  this  perpetual 
consciousness  of  struggle ;  this  difficulty  in  merging  toil 
into  ease,  or  stern  duty  into  placid  enjoyment;  this 
refusal  to  ascend  for  one's  self  into  the  calm  of  an  air 
aloof  from  the  cloud  which  darkens,  and  the  hail-storm 
which  beats  upon,  the  fellow-men  we  leave  below,  — 
that  makes  the  troubled  life  of  Christendom  dearer  to 
heaven,  and  more  conducive  to  heaven's  design  in  ren- 
dering earth  the  wrestling-ground  and  not  the  resting- 
place  of  man,  than  is  that  of  the  Brahmin,  ever  seeking 
to  abstract  himself  from  the  Christian's  conflicts  of 
action  and  desire,  and  to  carry  into  its  extremest  practice 
the  aesthetic  theory,  of  basking  undisturbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  most  absolute  beauty  huma» 
thought  can  reflect  from  its  idea  of  divine  good!  " 

Whatever  Mrs.  Emlyn  might  have  said  in  reply  was 
interrupted  by  the  rush  of  the  children  towards  her; 
they  were  tired  of  play,  and  eager  for  tea  and  the 
magic-lantern. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

The  room  is  duly  obscured  and  the  white  sheet  attached 
to  the  wall;  the  children  are  seated,  hushed  and  awe- 
stricken.     And  Kenelm  is  placed  next  to  Lily. 

The  triteat  things  in  our  mortal  experience  are  among 
the  most  mysterious.  There  is  more  mystery  in  the 
growth  of  a  blade  of  grass  than  there  is  in  the  wizard's 
mirror  or  the  feats  of  a  spirit  medium.  Most  of  us  have 
known  the  attraction  that  draws  one  human  being  to 
another,  and  makes  it  so  exquisite  a  happiness  to  sit 
quiet  and  mute  by  another's  side;  which  stills  for  the 
moment  the  busiest  thoughts  in  our  brain,  the  most 
turbulent  desires  in  our  heart,  and  renders  us  but  con- 
scious of  a  present  ineffable  bliss.  Most  of  i;s  have 
known  that.  But  who  has  ever  been  satisfied  with  any 
metaphysical  account  of  its  why  or  wherefore  1  "We  can 
but  say  it  is  love,  and  love  at  that  earlier  section  of  its 
history  which  has  not  yet  escaped  from  romance ;  but 
by  what  process  that  other  person  has  become  singled 
out  of  the  whole  universe  to  attain  such  special  power 
over  one,  is  a  problem  that,  though  many  have  attempted 
to  solve  it,  has  never  attained  to  solution.  In  the  dim 
light  of  the  room  Kenelm  could  only  distinguish  the 
outlines  of  Lily's  delicate  face,  but  at  each  new  surprise 
in  the  show,  the  face  intuitively  turned  to  his;  and 
once,  when  the  terrible  image  of  a  sheeted  ghost,  pur- 
suing a  guilty  man,  passed  along  the  wall,  she  drew 
closer  to  him  in  her  childish  fright,  and  by  an  involun- 
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tary,  innocent  movement  laid  her  hand  on  his.  He 
detained  it  tenderly,  but,  alas!  it  was  withdrawn  the 
next  moment;  the  ghost  was  succeeded  by  a  couple  of 
dancing  dogs.  And  Lily's  ready  laugh  —  partly  at  the 
dogs,  partly  at  her  own  previous  alarm  —  vexed  Kenelm's 
ear.  He  wished  there  had  been  a  succession  of  ghosts, 
each  more  appalling  than  the  last. 

The  entertainment  was  over;  and  after  a  slight 
refreshment  of  cakes  and  wine-and-water  the  party 
broke  up;  the  children-visitors  went  away  attended  by 
servant-maids  who  had  come  for  them.  Mrs.  Cameron 
and  Lily  were  to  walk  home  on  foot. 

"It  is  a  lovely  night,  Mrs.  Cameron,"  said  Mr, 
Emlyn,  "and  I  will  attend  you  to  your  gate." 

"Permit  me  also,"  said  Kenelm. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  vicar;  "  it  is  your  own  way  to  Cromwell 
Lodge." 

The  path  led  them  through  the  churchyard  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  brookside.  The  moonbeams 
shimmered  through  the  yew-trees  and  rested  on  the  old 
tomb,  —  playing,  as  it  were,  round  the  flowers  which 
Lily's  hand  had  that  day  dropped  upon  its  stone. 
She  was  walking  beside  Kenelm,  the  elder  two  a  few 
paces  in  front. 

"How  silly  I  was,"  said  she,  "to  be  so  frightened 
at  the  false  ghost!  I  don't  think  a  real  one  would 
frighten  me,  at  least  if  seen  here,  in  this  loving  moon- 
light, and  on  God's  ground!  " 

"  Ghosts,  were  they  permitted  to  appear  except  in  a 
magic-lantern,  could  not  harm  the  innocent.  And  I 
wonder  why  the  idea  of  their  apparition  should  always 
have  been  associated  with  such  fantasies  of  horror, 
especially  by  sinless  children,  who  have  the  least  reason 
to  dread  them." 
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"Oh,  that  is  true,"  cried  Lily;  "but  even  when  we 
are  grown  up,  there  must  be  times  in  which  we  should  so 
long  to  see  a  ghost,  and  feel  what  a  comfort,  what  a  joy 
it  would  be." 

"  I  understand  you.  If  some  one  very  dear  to  us 
had  vanished  from  our  life ;  if  we  felt  the  anguish  of 
the  separation  so  intensely  as  to  eiface  the  thought  that 
life,  as  you  said  so  well,  '  never  dies,'  — well,  yes,  then  I 
can  conceive  that  the  mourner  would  yearn  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  vanished  one,  were  it  but  to  ask  the  sole 
and  only  question  he  could  desire  to  put :  *  Art  thou 
happy  ?  May  I  hope  that  we  shall  meet  again,  never  to 
part,  —  never?  '  " 

Kenelm's  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke;  tears  stood  in 
his  eyes.  A  melancholy  —  vague,  unaccountable,  over- 
powering —  passed  across  his  heart,  as  the  shadoAv  of 
some  dark-winged  bird  passes  over  a  quiet  stream. 

"  You  have  never  yet  felt  this?  "  asked  Lily,  doubt- 
ingly,  in  a  soft  voice,  full  of  tender  pity,  stopping  short 
and  looking  into  his  face. 

"  I  ?  No.  I  have  never  yet  lost  one  whom  I  so 
loved  and  so  yearned  to  see  again.  I  was  but  thinking 
that  such  losses  may  befall  us  all  ere  we  too  vanish  out 
of  sight." 

"Lily!"  called  forth  Mrs.  Cameron,  halting  at  the 
gate  of  the  burial-ground. 

"Yes,  aunty?" 

"  Mr.  Emlyn  wants  to  know  how  far  you  have  got  in 
*  Numa  Pompilius. '     Come  and  answer  for  yourself." 

"Oh,  those  tiresome  grown-up  people!"  whispered 
Lily,  petulantly,  to  Kenelm.  "  I  do  like  Mr.  Emlyn; 
he  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  men.  But  still  he  is  grown 
up,  and  his  '  Numa  Pompilius'  is  so  stupid." 

"  My  first  French  lesson-book  ?     No ;  it  is  not  stupid. 

VOL.  II.  —  6 
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Eead  on.  It  has  hints  of  the  prettiest  fairy  tale  I  know, 
and  of  the  fairy  in  especial  who  bewitched  ray  fancies 
as  a  boy." 

By  this  time  they  had  gained  the  gate  of  the  burial- 
ground. 

"  What  fairy  tale  1  what  fairy  ?  "  asked  Lily,  speaking 
quickly. 

"  She  was  a  fairy,  though  in  heathen  language  she  is 
called  a  nymph,  —  Egeria,  She  was  the  link  between 
men  and  gods  to  him  she  loved ;  she  belongs  to  the  race  of 
gods.     True,  she,  too,  may  vanish ,  but  she  can  never  die. " 

"  Well,  Miss  Lily,"  said  the  vicar,  "and  how  far  in 
the  book  I  lent  you,  —  '  Numa  Pompilius'  1  " 

"  Ask  me  this  day  next  week." 

"  I  will;  but  mind,  you  are  to  translate  as  you  go  on. 
I  must  see  the  translation." 

"Very  well.  I  will  do  my  best,"  answered  Lily, 
meekly. 

Lily  now  walked  by  the  vicar's  side,  and  Kenelm  by 
Mrs.  Cameron's,  till  they  reached  Grasmere. 

"  I  will  go  on  with  you  to  the  bridge,  Mr. 
Chillingly,"  said  the  vicar,  when  the  ladies  had  dis- 
appeared within  their  garden. 

"  We  had  little  time  to  look  over  my  books ;  and,  by 
the  bye,  I  hope  you  at  least  took  the  '  Juvenal.'  " 

"No,  Mr.  Emlyn;  who  can  quit  your  house  with  an 
inclination  for  satire  1  I  must  come  some  morning  and 
select  a  volume  from  those  works  which  give  pleasant 
views  of  life  and  bequeath  favorable  impressions  of 
mankind.  Your  wife,  with  whom  I  have  had  an  inter- 
esting conversation  upon  the  principles  of  sesthetical 
philosophy  —  " 

"My  wife,  —  Charlotte!  She  knows  nothing  about 
Besthetical  philosophy." 
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"  She  calls  it  by  another  name ;  but  she  understands 
it  well  enough  to  illustrate  the  principles  by  example. 
She  tells  me  that  labor  and  duty  are  so  taken  up  by 
you 

*  In  den  heitem  Regionen 
Wo  die  reinen  Formen  wohnen,' 

that  they  become  joy  and  beauty ;  is  it  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  that  Charlotte  never  said  anything  half  so 
poetical.  But,  in  plain  words,  the  days  pass  with  me 
very  happily.  I  should  be  ungrateful  if  I  were  not 
happy.  Heaven  has  bestowed  on  me  so  many  sources 
of  love,  — wife,  children,  books,  and  the  calling  which, 
when  one  quits  one's  own  threshold,  carries  love  along 
with  it  into  the  world  beyond.  A  small  world  in  itself, 
—  only  a  parish,  —  but  then  my  calling  links  it  with 
infinity." 

"  I  see ;  it  is  from  the  sources  of  love  that  you  draw 
the  supplies  for  happiness, " 

"Surely;  without  love  one  may  be  good,  but  one 
could  scarcely  be  happy.  No  one  can  dream  of  a  heaven 
except  as  the  abode  of  love.  What  writer  is  it  who 
says,  *  How  well  the  human  heart  was  understood  by 
him  who  first  called  God  by  the  name  of  Father  '  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  remember,  but  it  is  beautifully  said.  You 
evidently  do  not  subscribe  to  the  arguments  in  Decimus 
Roach's  '  Approach  to  the  Angels.'  " 

"Ah,  Mr.  Chillingly!  your  words  teach  me  how 
lacerated  a  man's  happiness  may  be  if  he  does  not  keep 
the  claws  of  vanity  closely  pared.  I  actually  feel  a 
keen  pang  when  you  speak  to  me  of  that  eloquent 
panegyric  on  celibacy,  ignorant  that  the  only  thing  I 
ever  published  which  I  fancied  was  not  without  esteem 
by  intellectual  readers  is  a  Reply  to  '  The  Approach  to 
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the  Angels,'  — a  youthful  book,  written  in  the  first  year 
of  my  marriage.  But  it  obtained  success :  I  have  just 
revised  the  tenth  edition  of  it." 

"  That  is  the  book  I  will  select  from  your  library. 
You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr.  Roach,  whom  I 
saw  at  Oxford  a  few  days  ago,  recants  his  opinions,  and, 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  is  about  to  be  married,  — he  begs  me 
to  add,  '  not  for  his  own  personal  satisfaction.'  " 

•"  Going  to  be  married!  —  Decimus  Roach!    I  thought 
my  Reply  would  convince  him  at  last. " 

"  I  shall  look  to  your  Reply  to  remove  some  lingering 
doubts  in  my  own  mind." 

"  Doubts  in  favor  of  celibacy  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  not  for  laymen,  perhaps  for  a  priesthood." 

"  The  most  forcible  part  of  my  Reply  is  on  that  head : 
read  it  attentively.  I  think  that  of  all  sections  of 
mankind,  the  clergy  are  those  to  whom,  not  only  for 
their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  community, 
marriage  should  be  most  commended.  Why,  sir,"  con- 
tinued the  vicar,  warming  up  into  oratorical  enthusiasm, 
"  are  you  not  aware  that  there  are  no  homes  in  England 
from  which  men  who  have  served  and  adorned  their 
country  have  issued  forth  in  such  prodigal  numbers  as 
those  of  the  clergy  of  our  Church  ?  What  other  class 
can  produce  a  list  so  crowded  with  eminent  names  as  we 
can  boast  in  the  sons  we  have  reared  and  sent  forth  into 
the  world?  How  many  statesmen,  soldiers,  sailors, 
lawyers,  physicians,  authors,  men  of  science,  have 
been  the  sons  of  us  village  pastors  1  Naturally ,  —  for 
with  us  they  receive  careful  education;  they  acquire 
of  necessity  the  simple  tastes  and  disciplined  habits 
which  lead  to  industry  and  perseverance;  and,  for  the 
most  part,  they  carry  with  them  throughout  life  a  purer 
moral  code,  a  more  systematic  reverence  for  things  and 
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thoughts  religious  associated  with  their  earliest  images 
of  affection  and  respect,  than  can  be  expected  from  the 
sons  of  laymen ,  whose  parents  are  wholly  temporal  and 
worldly.  Sir,  I  maintain  that  this  is  a  cogent  argument, 
to  be  considered  well  by  the  nation,  not  only  in  favor 
of  a  married  clergy,  —  for,  on  that  score,  a  million  of 
Roaches  could  not  convert  public  opinion  in  this  country, 
—  but  in  favor  of  the  Church,  the  Established  Church, 
which  has  been  so  fertile  a  nursery  of  illustrious  laymen ; 
and  I  have  often  thought  that  one  main  and  undetected 
cause  of  the  lower  tone  of  morality,  public  and  private, 
of  the  greater  corruption  of  manners,  of  the  more  preva- 
lent scorn  of  religion,  which  we  see,  for  instance,  in  a 
country  so  civilized  as  France,  is  that  its  clergy  can 
train  no  sons  to  carry  into  the  contests  of  earth  the 
steadfast  belief  in  accountability  to  Heaven." 

"  I  thank  you  with  a  full  heart,"  said  Kenelm.  "  I 
shall  ponder  well  over  all  that  you  have  so  earnestly 
said.  I  am  already  disposed  to  give  up  all  lingering 
crotchets  as  to  a  bachelor  clergy;  but,  as  a  layman,  I 
fear  that  I  shall  never  attain  to  the  purified  philanthropy 
of  Mr.  Decimus  Roach,  and  if  ever  I  do  marry,  it  will 
be  very  much  for  my  personal  satisfaction." 

Mr.  Emlyn  laughed  good-humoredly,  and  as  they 
had  now  reached  the  bridge,  shook  hands  with  Kenelm, 
and  walked  homewards ,  along  the  brookside  and  through 
the  burial-ground,  with  the  alert  step  and  the  uplifted 
head  of  a  man  who  has  joy  in  life  and  admits  of  no  feai 
in  death. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

For  the  next  two  weeks  or  so  Kenelm  and  Lily  met, 
not  indeed  so  often  as  the  reader  might  suppose ,  but  still 
frequently, — five  times  at  Mrs.  Braefield's,  once  again 
at  the  vicarage,  and  twice  when  Kenelm  had  called  at 
Grasmere;  and  being  invited  to  stay  to  tea  at  one  of 
those  visits,  he  stayed  the  whole  evening.  Kenelm  was 
more  and  more  fascinated  in  proportion  as  he  saw  more 
and  more  of  a  creature  so  exquisitely  strange  to  his 
experience.  She  was  to  him  not  only  a  poem,  but  a 
poem  in  the  Sibylline  Books,  —  enigmatical,  perplexing 
conjecture,  and  somehow  or  other  mysteriously  blending 
its  interest  with  visions  of  the  future. 

Lily  was  indeed  an  enchanting  combination  of  oppo- 
sites  rarely  blended  into  harmony;  her  ignorance  of 
much  that  girls  know  before  they  number  half  her  years, 
was  so  relieved  by  candid,  innocent  simplicity,  so 
adorned  by  pretty  fancies  and  sweet  beliefs,  and  so 
contrasted  and  lit  up  by  gleams  of  a  knowledge  that  the 
young  ladies  we  call  well  educated  seldom  exhibit, — 
knowledge  derived  from  quick  observation  of  external 
nature,  and  impressionable  susceptibility  to  its  varying 
and  subtile  beauties.  This  knowledge  had  been  perhaps 
first  instilled,  and  subsequently  nourished,  by  such 
poetry  as  she  had  not  only  learned  by  heart,  but  taken 
up  as  inseparable  from  the  healthful  circulation  of  her 
thoughts;  not  the  poetry  of  our  own  day,  —  most  young 
ladies  know  enough  of  that,  —  but  selected  fragments 
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from  the  verse  of  old,  most  of  them  from  poets  now 
little  read  by  the  young  of  either  sex,  poets  dear  to 
spirits  like  Coleridge  or  Charles  Lamb.  None  of  them, 
however,  so  dear  to  her  as  the  solemn  melodies  of 
Milton.  Much  of  such  poetry  she  had  never  read  in 
books;  it  had  been  taught  her  in  childhood  by  her 
guardian  the  painter.  And  with  all  this  imperfect, 
desultory  culture,  there  was  such  dainty  refinement  in 
her  every  look  and  gesture,  and  such  deep  woman-ten- 
derness of  heart !  Since  Kenelm  had  commended  "  Xuma 
Pompilius  "  to  her  study,  she  had  taken  very  lovingly  to 
that  old-fashioned  romance,  and  was  fond  of  talking 
to  him  about  Egeria  as  of  a  creature  who  had  really 
existed. 

But  what  w^as  the  effect  that  he,  the  first  man  of 
years  correspondent  to  her  own  with  whom  she  had  ever 
familiarly  conversed,  — what  was  the  effect  that  Kenelm 
Chillingly  produced  on  the  mind  and  the  heart  of 
Lily? 

This  was,  after  all,  the  question  that  puzzled  him  the 
most,  —  not  without  reason :  it  might  have  puzzled  the 
shrewdest  bystander.  The  artless  candor  with  which 
she  manifested  her  liking  to  him  was  at  variance  with 
the  ordinary  character  of  maiden  love ;  it  seemed  more 
the  fondness  of  a  child  for  a  favorite  brother.  And  it 
was  this  uncertainty  that,  in  his  own  thoughts,  justified 
Kenelm  for  lingering  on,  and  believing  that  it  was 
necessary  to  win,  or  at  least  to  learn  more  of,  her  secret 
heart  before  he  could  venture  to  disclose  his  own.  He 
did  not  flatter  himself  with  the  pleasing  fear  that  he 
might  be  endangering  her  happiness;  it  was  only  his 
own  that  was  risked.  Then,  in  all  those  meetings,  all 
those  conversations  to  themselves,  there  had  passed  none 
of  the  words  which  commit  our  destiny  to  the  will  of 
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another.  If  in  the  man's  eyes  love  would  force  its  way, 
Lily's  frank,  innocent  gaze  chilled  it  back  again  to  its 
inward  cell.  Joyously  as  she  would  spring  forward  to 
meet  him,  there  was  no  tell-tale  blush  on  her  cheek,  no 
self -betraying  tremor  in  her  clear,  sweet-toned  voice. 
No ;  there  had  not  yet  been  a  moment  when  he  could 
say  to  himself,  "  She  loves  me."  Often  he  said  to 
himself,  "She  knows  not  yet  what  love  is." 

In  the  intervals  of  time  not  passed  in  Lily's  society, 
Kenelm  would  take  long  rambles  with  Mr.  Emlyn,  or 
saunter  into  Mrs.  Braefield's  drawing-room.  For  the 
former  he  conceived  a  more  cordial  sentiment  of  friend- 
ship than  he  entertained  for  any  man  of  his  own  age, — 
a  friendship  that  admitted  the  noble  elements  of  admira- 
tion and  respect. 

Charles  Emlyn  was  one  of  those  characters  in  which 
the  colors  appear  pale  urdess  the  light  be  brought  very 
close  to  them,  and  then  each  tint  seems  to  change  into 
a  warmer  and  richer  one.  The  manner  which  at  first 
you  would  call  merely  gentle,  becomes  unaffectedly 
genial;  the  mind  you  at  first  might  term  inert,  though 
well-informed,  you  now  acknowledge  to  be  full  of  disci- 
plined vigor.  Emlyn  was  not,  however,  without  his 
little  amiable  foibles;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  these  that 
made  him  lovable.  He  was  a  great  believer  in  human 
goodness,  and  very  easily  imposed  upon  by  cunning 
appeals  to  "  his  well-known  benevolence. "  He  was  dis- 
posed to  overrate  the  excellence  of  all  that  he  once  took 
to  his  heart.  He  thought  he  had  the  best  wife  in  the 
world,  the  best  children,  the  best  servants,  the  best  bee- 
hive, the  best  pony,  and  the  best  house-dog.  His  parish 
was  the  most  virtuous,  his  church  the  most  picturesque, 
his  vicarage  the  prettiest,  certainly,  in  the  whole  shire, 
—  perhaps   in   the    whole    kingdom.      Probably   it   was 
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this  philosophy  of   optimism  which  contributed  to  lift 
him  into  the  serene  realm  of  aesthetic  joy. 

He  was  not  without  his  dislikes  as  well  as  likings. 
Though  a  liberal  Churchman  towards  Protestant  dis- 
senters, he  cherished  the  odium  theologicuvi  for  all  that 
savored  of  Popery.  Perhaps  there  was  another  cause 
for  this  besides  the  purely  theological  one.  Early  in 
life  a  young  sister  of  his  had  been,  to  use  his  phrase, 
"  secretly  entrapped "  into  conversion  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  had  since  entered  a  convent.  His 
affections  had  been  deeply  wounded  by  this  loss  to  the 
range  of  them.  Mr.  Emlyn  had  also  his  little  infirmi- 
ties of  self-esteem,  rather  than  of  vanity.  Though  he 
had  seen  very  little  of  any  world  beyond  that  of  his 
parish,  he  piqued  himself  -on  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  of  practical  affairs  in  general.  Certainly  no 
man  had  read  more  about  them,  especially  in  the  books 
of  the  ancient  classics.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  this 
that  he  so  little  understood  Lily,  —  a  character  to  which 
the  ancient  classics  afforded  no  counterpart  nor  clew; 
and  perhaps  it  was  this  also  that  made  Lily  think  him 
"  so  terribly  grown  up. "  Thus,  despite  his  mild  good- 
nature, she  did  not  get  on  very  well  with  him. 

The  society  of  this  amiable  scholar  pleased  Kenelm 
the  more,  because  the  scholar  evidently  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  that  Kenelm's  sojourn  at  Cromwell  Lodge 
was  influenced  by  the  vicinity  to  Grasmere.  Mr.  Emlyn 
was  sure  that  he  knew  human  nature,  and  practical 
affairs  in  general,  too  well  to  suppose  that  the  heir  to  a 
rich  baronet  could  dream  of  taking  for  wife  a  girl  with- 
out fortune  or  rank,  the  orphan  ward  of  a  low-born 
artist  only  just  struggling  into  reputation;  or,  indeed, 
that  a  Cambridge  prizeman,  who  had  evidently  read 
much  on  grave  and  dry  subjects,  and  who  had  no  less 
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evidently  seen  a  great  deal  of  polished  society,  could  find 
any  other  attraction  in  a  very  imperfectly  educated  girl, 
who  tamed  butterflies  and  knew  no  more  than  they  did 
of  fashionable  life,  than  Mr.  Emlyn  himself  felt  in  the 
presence  of  a  pretty,  wayward,  innocent  child, — the  com- 
panion and  friend  of  his  Clemmy. 

Mrs.  Braefield  was  more  discerning;  but  she  had  a 
good  deal  of  tact,  and  did  not  as  yet  scare  Kenelm  away 
from  her  house  by  letting  him  see  how  much  she  had 
discerned.  She  would  not  even  tell  her  husband,  who, 
absent  from  the  place  on  most  mornings,  was  too  absorbed 
in  the  cares  of  his  own  business  to  interest  himself  much 
in  the  affairs  of  others. 

Now  Elsie,  being  still  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind, 
had  taken  it  into  her  head  that  Lily  Mordaunt,  if  not 
actually  the  princess  to  be  found  in  poetic  dramas,  whose 
rank  was  for  a  while  kept  concealed,  was  yet  one  of  the 
higher-born  daughters  of  the  ancient  race  whose  name 
she  bore,  and  in  that  respect  no  derogatory  alliance  for 
Kenelm  Chillingly, —  a  conclusion  she  had  arrived  at 
from  no  better  evidence  than  the  well-bred  appearance 
and  manners  of  the  aunt,  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  of 
the  niece's  form  and  features,  with  the  undefinable  air 
of  distinction  which  accompanied  even  her  most  careless 
and  sportive  moments.  But  Mrs.  Braefield  also  had  the 
wit  to  discover  that  under  the  infantine  ways  and  fan- 
tasies of  this  almost  self-taught  girl,  there  lay,  as  yet 
undeveloped,  the  elements  of  a  beautiful  womanhood. 
So  that  altogether,  from  the  very  day  she  first  re-encoun- 
tered Kenelm,  Elsie's  thought  had  been  that  Lily  was 
the  wife  to  suit  him.  Once  conceiving  that  idea,  her 
natural  strength  of  will  made  her  resolve  on  giving  all 
facilities  to  carry  it  out  silently  and  unobtrusively,  and 
therefore  skilfully. 
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"  I  am  so  glad  to  think, "  she  said,  one  day ,  when 
Kenelm.  had  joined  her  walk  through  the  pleasant  shrub- 
beries in  her  garden  ground,  "  that  you  have  made  such 
friends  with  Mr.  Emlyn.  Though  all  hereabouts  like 
him  so  much  for  his  goodness,  there  are  few  who  can 
appreciate  his  learnmg.  To  you  it  must  be  a  sui'prise 
as  well  as  pleasure  to  find,  ia  this  quiet,  humdrum  place, 
a  companion  so  clever  and  well-informed ;  it  compensates 
for  your  disappointment  in  discovering  that  our  brook 
yields  such  bad  sport." 

"Don't  disparage  the  brook;  it  yields  the  pleasantest 
banks  on  which  to  lie  down  under  old  pollard  oaks  at 
noon,  or  over  which  to  saunter  at  morn  and  eve.  "Where 
those  charms  are  absent,  even  a  salmon  could  not  please. 
Yes;  I  rejoice  to  have  made  friends  with  Mr.  Emlyn. 
I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  him,  and  am  often  asking 
myself  whether  I  shall  ever  make  peace  with  my  con- 
science by  putting  what  I  have  learned  into  practice. " 

"  May  I  ask  what  special  branch  of  learning  is  that  1  " 

"  I  scarcely  know  how  to  define  it.  Suppose  we  call 
it  '  Worth-whileism.'  Among  the  New  Ideas  which  I 
was  recommended  to  study  as  those  that  must  govern  my 
generation,  the  Not-worth-while  Idea  holds  a  very  high 
rank ;  and  being  myself  naturally  of  calm  and  equable 
constitution,  that  new  idea  made  the  basis  of  my  philo- 
sophical system.  But  since  I  have  become  intimate  with 
Charles  Emlyn,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  Worth-whileism,  old  idea  though  it  be. 
I  see  a  man  who,  with  very  commonplace  materials  for 
interest  or  amusement  at  his  command,  continues  to  be 
always  interested  or  generally  amused;  I  ask  myself  why 
and  how  1  And  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  cause  started 
from  fixed  beliefs  which  settle  his  relations  with  God 
and  man,  and  that  settlement  he  will  not   allow  any 
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speculations  to  disturb.  Be  those  beliefs  questionable 
or  not  by  others,  at  least  they  are  such  as  cannot  dis- 
please a  Deity,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  kindly  and  useful 
to  fellow-mortals.  Then  he  plants  these  beliefs  on  the 
soil  of  a  happy  and  genial  home,  which  tends  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  and  call  them  into  daily  practice;  and 
when  he  goes  forth  from  home,  even  to  the  farthest 
verge  of  the  circle  that  surrounds  it,  he  carries  with  him 
the  home  influences  of  kindliness  and  use.  Possibly  my 
line  of  life  may  be  drawn  to  the  verge  of  a  wider  circle 
than  his;  but  so  much  the  better  for  interest  and  amuse- 
ment if  it  can  be  drawn  from  the  same  centre,  —  namely, 
fixed  beliefs  daily  warmed  into  vital  action  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  congenial  home. " 

Mrs.  Braefield  listened  to  this  speech  with  pleased 
attention,  and  as  it  came  to  its  close,  the  name  of  Lily 
trembled  on  her  tongue,  for  she  divined  that  when  he 
spoke  of  home  Lily  was  in  his  thoughts;  but  she 
checked  the  impulse,  and  replied  by  a  generalized 
platitude. 

"  Certainly  the  first  thing  in  life  is  to  secure  a  happy 
and  congenial  home.  It  must  be  a  terrible  trial  for  the 
best  of  us  if  we  marry  without  love," 

"Terrible,  indeed,  if  the  one  loves  and  the  other 
does  not. " 

"  That  can  scarcely  be  your  case,  Mr.  Chillingly,  for 
I  am  sure  you  could  not  marry  where  you  did  not  love ; 
and  do  not  think  I  flatter  you  when  I  say  that  a  man  far 
less  gifted  than  you  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  loved  by  the 
woman  he  woos  and  wins." 

Kenelm,  in  this  respect  one  of  the  modestest  of  human 
beings,  shook  his  head  doubtingly,  and  was  about  to 
reply  in  self-disparagement,  when,  lifting  his  eyes  and 
looking  round,  he  halted  mute  and  still  as  if  rooted  to 
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the  spot.  They  had  entered  the  trellised  circle  through 
the  roses  of  which  he  had  first  caught  sight  of  the  young 
face  that  had  haunted  him  ever  since. 

"  Ah!  "  he  said  abruptly;  "  I  cannot  stay  longer  here, 
dreaming  away  the  work-day  hours  in  a  fairy  ring,  I 
am  going  to  town  to-day  by  the  next  train, " 

"  You  are  coming  back  1  " 

"  Of  course ;  this  evening.  I  left  no  address  at  my 
lodgings  in  London.  There  must  be  a  large  accumula- 
tion of  letters,  — some,  no  doubt,  from  my  father  and 
mother.  I  am  only  going  for  them.  Good-by.  How 
kindly  you  have  listened  to  me !  " 

"  Shall  we  fix  a  day  next  week  for  seeing  the  remains 
of  the  old  Eoman  villa  ?  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Cameron  and 
her  niece  to  be  of  the  party." 

"  Any  day  you  please,"  said  Kenelm,  joyfully. 
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CHAPTEK   XV. 

Kexelm  did  indeed  find  a  huge  pile  of  letters  and 
notes  on  reaching  his  forsaken  apartment  in  Mayfair, 
—  many  of  them  merely  invitations  for  days  long  past; 
none  of  them  of  interest  except  two  from  Sir  Peter, 
three  from  his  mother,  and  one  from  Tom  Bowles. 

Sir  Peter's  were  short.  In  the  first  he  gently  scolded 
Kenelm  for  going  away  without  communicating  any 
address,  and  stated  the  acquaintance  he  had  formed  with 
Gordon,  the  favorable  impression  that  young  gentleman 
had  made  on  him,  the  transfer  of  the  £20,000,  and  the 
invitation  given  to  Gordon,  the  Traverses,  and  Lady 
Glenalvon.  The  second,  dated  much  later,  noted  the 
arrival  of  his  invited  guests,  dwelt  with  warmth  unusual 
to  Sir  Peter  on  the  attractions  of  Cecilia,  and  took  occa- 
sion to  refer,  not  the  less  emphatically  because,  as  it  were, 
incidentally,  to  the  sacred  promise  which  Kenelm  had 
given  him  never  to  propose  to  a  young  lady  until  the 
case  had  been  submitted  to  the  examination  and  received 
the  consent  of  Sir  Peter.  "  Come  to  Exmundham,  and 
if  I  do  not  give  my  consent  to  propose  to  Cecilia 
Travers,  hold  me  a  tyrant  and  rebel." 

Lady  Chillingly's  letters  were  much  longer.  They 
dwelt  more  complainingly  on  his  persistence  in  eccentric 
habits,  —  so  exceedingly  unlike  other  people,  quitting 
London  at  the  very  height  of  the  season,  going  with- 
out even  a  servant  nobody  knew  where :  she  did  not  wish 
to  wound  his  feelings;  but  still  those  were  not  the  ways 
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natural  to  a  young  gentleman  of  station.  If  he  had 
no  respect  for  himself,  he  ought  to  have  some  considera- 
tion for  his  parents,  especially  his  poor  mother.  She 
then  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  elegant  manners  of 
Leopold  Travers,  and  the  good  sense  and  pleasant  con- 
versation of  Chillingly  Gordon,  —  a  young  man  of  whom 
any  mother  might  be  proud.  From  that  subject  she 
diverged  to  mildly  querulous  references  to  family  mat- 
ters. Parson  John  had  expressed  himself  very  rudely 
to  Mr.  Chillingly  Gordon  upon  some  book  by  a  for- 
eigner, —  Comte,  or  Count,  or  some  such  name,  —  in 
which,  so  far  as  she  could  pretend  to  judge,  Mr.  Gordon 
had  uttered  some  very  benevolent  sentiments  about 
humanity,  which,  in  the  most  insolent  manner.  Parson 
John  had  denounced  as  an  attack  on  religion.  But  really 
Parson  John  was  too  High  Church  for  her.  Having 
thus  disposed  of  Parson  John,  she  indulged  some  lady- 
like wailings  on  the  singular  costume  of  the  three  Miss 
Chillinglys.  They  had  been  asked  by  Sir  Peter, 
unknown  to  her,  —  so  like  him,  —  to  meet  their  guests; 
to  meet  Lady  Glenalvon  and  Miss  Travers,  whose  dress 
was  so  perfect  (here  she  described  their  dress),  and 
they  came  in  pea-green  with  pelerines  of  mock  blonde, 
and  Miss  Sally  with  corkscrew  ringlets  and  a  wreath  of 
jessamine,  "  which  no  girl  after  eighteen  would  venture 
to  wear." 

"But,  my  dear,"  added  her  ladyship,  "your  poor 
father's  family  are  certainly  great  oddities.  I  have 
more  to  put  up  with  than  any  one  knows.  I  do  ray 
best  to  carry  it  off.  I  know  my  duties,  and  will  do 
them." 

Family  grievances  thus  duly  recorded  and  lamented. 
Lady  Chillingly  returned  to  her  guests. 

Evidently  unconscious  of  her   husband's   designs  on 
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Cecilia,  she  dismissed  her  briefly :  "  A  very  handsome 
young  lady,  though  rather  too  blonde  for  her  taste,  and 
certainly  with  an  air  distingue.'"  Lastly,  she  enlarged 
on  the  extreme  pleasure  she  felt  on  meeting  again  the 
friend  of  her  youth.  Lady  Glenalvon. 

"  Not  at  all  spoiled  by  the  education  of  the  great 
world,  which,  alas!  obedient  to  the  duties  of  wife  and 
mother,  however  little  my  sacrifices  are  appreciated, 
I  have  long  since  relinquished.  Lady  Glenalvon  sug- 
gests turning  that  hideous  old  moat  into  a  fernery,  — 
a  great  improvement.  Of  course  your  poor  father  makes 
objections. " 

Tom's  letter  was  written  on  black-edged  paper,  and 
ran  thus : — 

Dear  Sir,  —  Since  I  had  the  honor  to  see  you  in  London,  I 
have  had  a  sad  loss,  —  my  poor  uncle  is  no  more.  He  died 
very  suddenly  after  a  hearty  supper.  One  doctor  says  it  was 
apoplexy;  another,  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  He  has  left 
me  his  heir,  after  providing  for  his  sister,  —  no  one  had  an 
idea  that  he  had  saved  so  much  money.  I  am  quite  a  rich 
man  now  ;  and  I  shall  leave  the  veterinary  business,  which 
of  late  —  since  I  took  to  reading,  as  you  kindly  advised  —  is 
not  much  to  my  liking.  The  principal  corn-merchant  here 
has  offered  to  take  me  into  partnership  ;  and  from  what  I  can 
see,  it  will  be  a  very  good  thing,  and  a  great  rise  in  life.  But, 
sir,  I  can't  settle  to  it  at  present,  —  I  can't  settle,  as  I  would 
wish,  to  anything.  I  know  you  will  not  laugh  at  me  when  I 
say  I  have  a  strange  longing  to  travel  for  a  while.  I  have 
been  reading  books  of  travels,  and  they  get  into  my  head  more 
than  any  other  books.  But  I  don't  think  I  could  leave  the 
country  with  a  contented  heart  till  I  have  had  just  another 
look  at  —  you  know  whom  :  just  to  see  her,  and  know  she  is 
happy.  I  am  sure  I  could  shake  hands  with  Will,  and  kiss 
her  little  one  without  a  wrong  thought.  What  do  you  say  to 
that,  dear  sir  1  You  promised  to  write  to  me  about  Her;  but 
I  have  not  heard  from  you.     Susy,  the  little  girl  with  the 
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flower- ball,  has  had  a  loss  too,  —  the  poor  old  man  she  lived 
with  died  within  a  few  days  of  my  dear  uncle's  decease. 
Mother  moved  here,  as  I  think  you  know,  when  the  forge  at 
Graveleigh  was  sold  ;  and  she  is  going  to  take  Susy  to  live 
with  her.  She  is  quite  fond  of  Susy.  Pray  let  me  hear  from 
you  soon  ;  and  do,  dear  sir,  give  me  your  advice  about  travel- 
ling, —  and  about  Her.  You  see  I  should  like  Her  to  think 
of  me  more  kindly  when  I  am  in  distant  parts. 
I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Your  grateful  servant, 

T.  Bowles. 

P.  S.  Miss  Travers  has  sent  me  Will's  last  remittance. 
There  is  very  little  owed  me  now ;  so  they  must  be  thriving. 
I  hope  She  is  not  over-worked. 

On  returning  by  the  train  that  evening,  Kenelm  went 
to  the  house  of  Will  Somers.  The  shop  was  already 
closed;  but  he  was  admitted  by  a  trusty  servant-maid  to 
the  parlor,  where  he  found  them  all  at  supper,  except 
indeed  the  baby,  who  had  long  since  retired  to  the 
cradle,  and  the  cradle  had  been  removed  upstairs. 
"Will  and  .Jessie  were  very  proud  when  Kenelm  invited 
himself  to  share  their  repast,  which,  though  simple, 
was  by  no  means  a  bad  one.  When  the  meal  was  over 
and  the  supper  things  removed,  Kenelm  drew  his  chair 
near  to  the  glass  door  which  led  into  a  little  garden  very 
neatly  kept, — for  it  was  Will's  pride  to  attend  to  it 
before  he  sat  down  to  his  more  professional  work.  The 
door  was  open,  and  admitted  the  coolness  of  the  starlit 
air  and  the  fragrance  of  the  sleeping  flowers. 

"  You  have  a  pleasant  home  here,  Mrs.  Somers." 

"  We  have,  indeed,  and  know  how  to  bless  him  we 
owe  it  to." 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  think  that.  How  often  when  God 
designs  a  special  kindness  to  us  He  puts  the  kindness 
VOL.  n.  —  7 
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into  the  heart  of  a  fellow-man,  —  perhaps  the  last  fellow- 
man  we  should  have  thought  of;  but  in  blessing  him,  we 
thank  God,  who  inspired  him.  Now,  my  dear  friends, 
I  know  that  you  all  three  suspect  me  of  being  the 
agent  whom  God  chose  for  His  benefits.  You  fancy 
that  it  was  from  me  came  the  loan  which  enabled  you  to 
leave  Graveleigh  and  settle  here.  You  are  mistaken; 
you  look  incredulous." 

"  It  could  not  be  the  Squire,"  exclaimed  Jessie. 
"  Miss  Travers  assured  me  that  it  was  neither  he  nor 
herself.  Oh,  it  must  be  you,  sir.  I  beg  pardon,  but 
who  else  could  it  be  1  " 

"Your  husband  shall  guess.  Suppose,  Will,  that 
you  had  behaved  ill  to  some  one  who  was  nevertheless 
dear  to  you,  and  on  thinking  over  it  afterwards,  felt 
very  sorry  and  much  ashamed  of  yourself,  and  suppose 
that  later  you  had  the  opportunity  and  the  power  to 
render  a  service  to  that  person,  do  you  think  you  would 
do  it  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  a  bad  man  if  I  did  not. " 

"Bravo!  And  supposing  that  when  the  person  you 
thus  served  came  to  know  it  was  you  who  rendered  the 
service,  he  did  not  feel  thankful,  he  did  not  think  it 
handsome  of  you,  thus  to  repair  any  little  harm  he 
might  have  done  you  before,  but  became  churlish  and 
sore  and  cross-grained,  and  with  a  wretched  false  pride 
said  that  because  he  had  offended  you  once  he  resented 
your  taking  the  liberty  of  befriending  him  now,  would 
not  you  think  that  person  an  ungrateful  fellow,  — 
ungrateful  not  only  to  you,  his  fellow -man  (that  is  of 
less  moment),  but  ungrateful  to  the  God  who  put  it  into 
your  heart  to  be  His  human  agent  in  the  benefit 
received  1  " 

"Well,  sir,  yes,  certainly,"  said  Will,  with  all  the 
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superior  refinement  of  his  intellect  to  that  of  Jessie, 
unaware  of  Avhat  Kenelm  was  driving  at;  while  Jessie, 
pressing  her  hands  tightly  together,  turning  pale,  and 
with  a  frightened,  hurried  glance  towards  Will's  face, 
answered  impulsively, — 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Chillingly,  I  hope  you  are  not  thinking, 
not  speaking,  of  Mr.  Bowies'?  " 

"  Whom  else  should  I  think  or  speak  of  ?  " 

Will  rose  nervously  from  his  chair,  all  his  features 
writhing. 

"  Sir,  sir,  this  is  a  bitter  blow,  —  very  bitter,  very." 

Jessie  rushed  to  Will,  flung  her  arms  round  him,  and 
sobbed. 

Kenelm  turned  quietly  to  old  Mrs.  Somers,  who  had 
suspended  the  work  on  which  since  supper  she  had  been 
employed,  knitting  socks  for  the  baby, — 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Somers,  what  is  the  good  of  being  a 
grandmother  and  knitting  socks  for  baby  grandchildren, 
if  you  cannot  assure  those  silly  children  of  j^ours  that 
they  are  too  happy  in  each  other  to  harbor  any  resent- 
ment against  a  man  who  would  have  parted  them,  and 
now  repents  1  " 

Somewhat  to  Kenelm's  admiration,  I  dare  not  say 
surprise,  old  Mrs.  Somers,  thus  appealed  to,  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  with  a  dignity  of  thought  or  of  feeling 
no  one  could  have  anticipated  from  the  quiet  peasant 
woman,  approached  the  wedded  pair,  lifted  Jessie's  face 
with  one  hand,  laid  the  other  on  Will's  head,  and  said, 
"  If  you  don't  long  to  see  Mr.  Bowles  again  and  say 
*  The  Lord  bless  you,  sir!  '  you  don't  deserve  the  Lord's 
blessing  upon  you."  Therewith  she  went  back  to  her 
seat,  and  resumed  her  knitting. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  we  have  paid  back  the  best  part  of 
the  loan!  "  said   Will,  in  very  agitated  tones;   "and  I 
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think,  with  a  little  pinching,  Jessie,  and  with  selling 
off  some  of  the  stock,  we  might  pay  the  rest;  and  then " 
—  and  then  he  turned  to  Kenelm  —  "  and  then,  sir,  we 
will  "  (here  a  gulp)  "  thank  Mr.  Bowles." 

"This  don't  satisfy  me  at  all,  Will,"  answered 
Kenelm ;  "  and  since  I  helped  to  bring  you  two  together, 
I  claim  the  right  to  say  I  would  never  have  done  so 
could  I  have  guessed  you  could  have  trusted  your  wife 
so  little  as  to  allow  a  remembrance  of  Mr.  Bowles  to  be 
a  thought  of  pain.  You  did  not  feel  humiliated  when 
you  imagined  that  it  was  to  me  you  owed  some  moneys 
which  you  have  been  honestly  paying  off.  Well,  then, 
I  will  lend  you  whatever  trifle  remains  to  discharge  your 
whole  debts  to  Mr.  Bowles,  so  that  you  may  sooner  be 
able  to  say  to  him,  '  Thank  you.'  But  between  you 
and  me,  Will,  I  think  you  will  be  a  finer  fellow  and  a 
manlier  fellow  if  you  decline  to  borrow  that  trifle  of  me ; 
if  you  feel  you  would  rather  say  *  Thank  you  '  to  Mr. 
Bowles,  without  the  silly  notion  that  when  you  have 
paid  him  his  money  you  owe  him  nothing  for  his 
kindness." 

Will  looked  away  irresolutely.  Kenelm  went  on: 
"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bowles  to-day.  He 
has  come  into  a  fortune,  and  thinks  of  going  abroad  for 
a  time;  but  before  he  goes,  he  says  he  should  like  to 
shake  hands  with  Will,  and  be  assured  by  Jessie  that  all 
his  old  rudeness  is  forgiven.  He  had  no  notion  that  I 
should  blab  about  the  loan ;  he  wished  that  to  remain 
always  a  secret.  But  between  friends  there  need  be  no 
secrets.  What  say  you.  Will  ?  As  head  of  this  house- 
hold, shall  Mr.  Bowles  be  welcomed  here  as  a  friend 
or  not  1  " 

"  Kindly  welcome,"  said  old  Mrs.  Somers,  looking  up 
from  the  socks. 
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"  Sir,"  said  Will,  with  sudden  energy,  "look  here; 
you  have  never  been  in  love,  I  daresay.  If  you  had, 
you  would  not  be  so  hard  on  me.  Mr.  Bowles  was  in 
love  with  my  wife  there.  Mr.  Bowles  is  a  very  fine 
man,  and  I  am  a  cripple." 

"Oh,  Will!  Will!"  cried  Jessie. 

"  But  I  trust  my  wife  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul ; 
and  now  that  the  first  pang  is  over,  Mr.  Bowles  shall 
be,  as  mother  says,  kindly  welcome,  —  heartily  wel- 
come." 

"  Shake  hands.  Now  you  speak  like  a  man.  Will. 
I  hope  to  bring  Bowles  here  to  supper  before  many 
days  are  over." 

And  that  night  Kenelm  wrote  to  Mr.  Bowles :  — 

My  dear  Tom,  —  Come  and  spend  a  few  days  with  me  at 
Cromwell  Lodge,  Moleswich.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somers  wish 
much  to  see  and  to  thank  you.  I  could  not  remain  forever 
degraded  in  order  to  gratify  your  whim.  They  would  have 
it  that  I  bought  their  shop,  etc.,  and  I  was  forced  in  self- 
defence  to  say  who  it  was.  More  on  this  and  on  travels  when 
you  come. 

Your  true  friend, 

K.  C. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  seated  alone  in  her  pretty  drawing- 
room,  with  a  book  lying  open,  but  unheeded,  on  her  lap. 
She  was  looking  away  from  its  pages,  seemingly  into 
the  garden  without,  but  rather  into  empty  space. 

To  a  very  acute  and  practised  observer,  there  was  in 
her  countenance  an  expression  which  baffled  the  common 
eye. 

To  the  common  eye  it  was  simply  vacant,  —  the  expres- 
sion of  a  quiet,  humdrum  woman,  who  might  have  been 
thinking  of  some  quiet,  humdrum,  household  detail, 
found  that  too  much  for  her,  and  was  now  not  thinking 
at  all. 

But  to  the  true  observer  there  were  in  that  face  indi- 
cations of  a  troubled  past,  still  haunted  with  ghosts 
never  to  be  laid  at  rest,  —  indications,  too,  of  a  character 
in  herself  that  had  undergone  some  revolutionary 
change ;  it  had  not  always  been  the  character  of  a  woman 
quiet  and  humdrum.  The  delicate  outlines  of  the  lip 
and  nostril  evinced  sensibility,  and  the  deep  and  down- 
ward curve  of  it  bespoke  habitual  sadness.  The  softness 
of  the  look  into  space  did  not  tell  of  a  vacant  mind,  but 
rather  of  a  mind  subdued  and  over-burdened  by  the 
weight  of  a  secret  sorrow.  There  was  also  about  her 
whole  presence,  in  the  very  quiet  which  made  her 
prevalent  external  characteristic,  the  evidence  of  man- 
ners formed  in  a  high-bred  society ,  —  the  society  in 
which  quiet  is  connected  with  dignity  and  grace.     The 
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poor  understood  this  better  than  her  rich  acquaintances 
at  Moleswich,  when  they  said,  "  Mrs.  Cameron  was 
every  inch  a  lady."  To  judge  by  her  features,  she  must 
once  have  been  pretty,  not  a  showy  prettiness,  but 
decidedly  pretty.  Now,  as  the  features  were  small, 
all  prettiness  had  faded  away  in  cold  gray  colorings,  and 
a  sort  of  tamed  and  slumbering  timidity  of  aspect.  She 
was  not  only  not  demonstrative,  but  must  have  imposed 
on  herself  as  a  duty  the  suppression  of  demonstration. 
Who  could  look  at  the  formation  of  those  lips,  and  not 
see  that  they  belonged  to  the  nervous,  quick,  demon- 
strative temperament?  And  yet,  observing  her  again 
more  closely,  that  suppression  of  the  constitutional  ten- 
dency to  candid  betrayal  of  emotion  would  the  more 
enlist  your  curiosity  or  interest;  because,  if  physiog- 
nomy and  phrenology  have  any  truth  in  them,  there 
was  little  strength  in  her  character.  In  the  womanly 
yieldingness  of  the  short,  curved  upper  lip,  the  pleading 
timidity  of  the  regard,  the  disproportionate  but  elegant 
slenderness  of  the  head  between  the  ear  and  the  neck, 
there  were  the  tokens  of  one  who  cannot  resist  the  will , 
perhaps  the  whim,  of  another  whom  she  either  loves  or 
trusts. 

The  book  open  on  her  lap  is  a  serious  book  on  the 
doctrine  of  grace,  written  by  a  popular  clergyman  of 
what  is  termed  "  the  Low  Church. "  She  seldom  read 
any  but  serious  books,  except  where  such  care  as  she 
gave  to  Lily's  education  compelled  her  to  read"  Outlines 
of  History  and  Geography,"  or  the  elementary  French 
books  used  in  seminaries  for  young  ladies.  Yet  if  any 
one  had  decoyed  Mrs.  Cameron  into  familiar  conversa- 
tion, he  would  have  discovered  that  she  must  early  have 
received  the  education  given  to  young  ladies  of  station. 
She  could  speak    and  write    French    and    Italian    as    a 
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native.  She  had  read,  and  still  remembered,  such 
classic  authors  in  either  language  as  are  conceded  to  the 
use  of  pupils  by  the  well-regulated  taste  of  ortliodox 
governesses.  She  had  a  knowledge  of  botany,  such  as 
botany  was  taught  twenty  years  ago.  I  am  not  sure 
that,  if  her  memory  had  been  fairly  aroused,  she  might 
not  have  come  out  strong  in  divinity  and  political 
economy,  as  expounded  by  the  popular  manuals  of  Mrs. 
Marcet.  In  short,  you  could  see  in  her  a  thorough-bred 
English  lady,  who  had  been  taught  in  a  generation 
before  Lily's,  and  immeasurably  superior  in  culture  to 
the  ordinary  run  of  English  young  ladies  taught  nowa- 
days. So,  in  what  after  all  are  very  minor  accomplish- 
ments, —  now  made  major  accomplishments,  —  such 
as  music,  it  was  impossible  that  a  connoisseur  should 
hear  her  play  on  the  piano  without  remarking,  "  That 
woman  has  had  the  best  masters  of  her  time."  She 
could  only  play  pieces  that  belonged  to  her  generation ; 
she  had  learned  nothing  since.  In  short,  the  whole 
intellectual  culture  had  come  to  a  dead  stop  long  years 
ago,  perhaps  before  Lily  was  born. 

Now,  while  she  is  gazing  into  space,  Mrs.  Braefield  is 
announced.  Mrs.  Cameron  does  not  start  from  reverie. 
She  never  starts.  But  she  makes  a  weary  movement 
of  annoyance,  resettles  herself,  and  lays  the  serious  book 
on  the  sofa  table.  Elsie  enters,  young,  radiant,  dressed 
in  all  the  perfection  of  the  fashion,  —  that  is,  as  ungrace- 
fully as  in  the  eyes  of  an  artist  any  gentlewoman  can  be ; 
but  rich  merchants  who  are  proud  of  their  wives  so  in- 
sist, and  their  wives,  in  that  respect,  submissively  obey 
them. 

The  ladies  interchange  customary  salutations,  enter 
into  the  customary  preliminaries  of  talk,  and  after  a 
pause  Elsie  begins  in  earnest. 
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"  But  sha'n't  I  see  Lily  1     W  here  is  she  1 " 

"  I  fear  she  has  gone  into  the  town.  A  poor  little 
boy,  who  did  our  errands,  has  met  with  an  accident,  — 
fallen  from  a  cherry-tree." 

"  Which  he  was  robbing  1  " 

"Probably." 

"  And  Lily  has  gone  to  lecture  him  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  as  to  that;  but  he  is  much  hurt,  and 
Lily  has  gone  to  see  what  is  the  matter  with  him." 

Mrs.  Braefield,  in  her  frank,  outspoken  ^^ay,  — 

"  I  don't  take  much  to  girls  of  Lily's  age  in  general, 
though  I  am  passionately  fond  of  children.  Yon  know 
how  I  do  take  to  Lily ;  perhaps  because  she  is  so  like  a 
child.     But  she  must  be  an  anxious  charge  to  you. " 

Mrs.  Cameron  replied  by  an  anxious  "  No.  She  is 
still  a  child,  a  very  good  one.  Why  should  I  be 
anxious  1  " 

Mrs.  Braefield,  impulsively.  — "  Why,  your  child 
must  now  be  eighteen." 

Mrs.  Cameron.  —  "  Eighteen  ?  Is  it  possible  ?  How 
time  flies!  though  in  a  life  so  monotonous  as  mine, 
time  does  not  seem  to  fly,  it  slips  on  like  the  lapse  of 
water.  Let  me  think,  —  eighteen  1  No,  she  is  but 
seventeen,  —  seventeen  last  May !  " 

Mrs.  Braefield.  —  "  Seventeen !  A  very  anxious  age 
for  a  girl, — an  age  in  which  dolls  cease  and  lovers 
begin." 

Mrs.  Cameron,  not  so  languidly,  but  still  quietly.  — 
"Lily  never  cared  much  for  dolls,  —  never  much  for 
lifeless  pets;  and  as  to  lovers,  she  does  not  dream  of 
them. " 

Mrs.  Braefield,  briskly.  —  "  There  is  no  age  after  six 
in  which  girls  do  not  dream  of  lovers.  And  here 
another  question  arises.     When  a  girl  so  lovely  as  Lily 
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is  eighteen  next  birthday,  may  not  a  lover  dream  of 
her?" 

Mrs.  Cameron,  with  that  wintry  cold  tranquillity  of 
manner  which  implies  that  in  putting  such  questions 
an  interrogator  is  taking  a  liberty,  — 

"  As  no  lover  has  appeared,  I  cannot  trouble  myself 
about  his  dreams." 

Said  Elsie,  inly  to  herself,  "  This  is  the  stupidest 
woman  I  ever  met!  "  and  aloud  to  Mrs.   Cameron^  — 

"  Do  you  not  think  that  your  neighbor,  Mr.  Chillingly, 
is  a  very  fine  young  man  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  he  would  be  generally  considered  so.  He 
is  very  tall." 

"  A  handsome  face  1  " 

"  Handsome,  is  it?     I  daresay." 

"  What  does  Lily  say  1  " 

"About  what?" 

"  About  Mr.  Chillingly.  Does  she  not  think  him 
handsome  ?  " 

"  I  never  asked  her. " 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Cameron ,  would  it  not  be  a  very 
pretty  match  for  Lily  ?  The  Chillinglys  are  among  the 
oldest  families  in  '  Burke's  Landed  Gentry,'  and  I 
believe  his  father.  Sir  Peter,  has  a  considerable 
property." 

For  the  first  time  in  this  conversation  Mrs.  Cameron 
betrayed  emotion.  A  sudden  flush  overspread  her 
countenance,  and  then  left  it  paler  than  before.  After 
a  pause  she  recovered  her  accustomed  composure,  and 
replied  rudely, — 

"  It  would  be  no  friend  to  Lily  who  could  put  such 
notions  into  her  head;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  have  entered  into  Mr.  Chillingly 's.'* 

"  Would  you  be  sorry  if  they  did  ?     Surely  you  would 
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like  your  niece  to  marry  Avell,  and  there  are  few  chances 
of  her  doing  so  at  Moleswich." 

"Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Braefield;  but  the  question  of 
Lily's  marriage  I  have  never  discussed,  even  with  her 
guardian.  Xor,  considering  the  childlike  nature  of  her 
tastes  and  habits,  rather  than  the  years  she  has  num- 
bered, can  I  think  the  time  has  yet  come  for  discussing 
it  at  all." 

Elsie,  thus  rebuked,  changed  the  subject  to  some 
newspaper  topic  which  interested  the  public  mind  at 
the  moment,  and  very  soon  rose  to  depart.  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron detained  the  hand  that  her  visitor  held  out,  and 
said  in  low  tones,  which,  though  embarrassed,  were 
evidently  earnest,  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Braefield,  let  me  trust 
to  your  good  sense  and  the  affection  with  which  you 
have  honored  my  niece,  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  unset- 
tling her  mind  by  a  hint  of  the  ambitious  projects  for 
her  future^  on  which  you  have  spoken  to  me.  It  is 
extremely  improbable  that  a  young  man  of  Mr.  Chil- 
lingly's  expectations  would  entertain  any  serious 
thoughts  of  marrying  out  of  his  own  sphere  of  life, 
and  —  " 

"  Stop,  Mrs.  Cameron;  I  must  interrupt  you.  Lily's 
personal  attractions  and  grace  of  manner  would  adorn 
any  station;  and  have  I  not  rightly  imderstood  you  to 
say  that  though  her  guardian,  Mr.  Melville,  is,  as  we 
all  know,  a  man  who  has  risen  above  the  rank  of  his 
parents,  your  niece.  Miss  Mordaunt,  is,  like  yourself,  by 
birth  a  gentlewoman  ?  " 

"Yes;  by  birth  a  gentlewoman,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron, 
raising  her  head  with  a  sudden  pride.  But  she  added, 
with  as  sudden  a  change  to  a  sort  of  freezing  humility, 
"What  does  that  matter?  A  girl  without  fortune, 
without  connection,  brought  up  in  this  little  cottage,  the 
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ward  of  a  professional  artist,  who  was  the  son  of  a  city 
clerk,  to  whom  she  owes  even  the  home  she  has  found, 
is  not  in  the  same  sphere  of  life  as  Mr.  Chillingly,  and 
his  parents  could  not  approve  of  such  an  alliance  for 
him.  It  would  be  most  cruel  to  her  if  you  were  to 
change  the  innocent  pleasure  she  may  take  in  the  con- 
versation of  a  clever  and  well-informed  stranger  into 
the  troubled  interest  which,  since  you  remind  me  of 
her  age,  a  girl  even  so  childlike  and  beautiful  as  Lily 
might  conceive  in  one  represented  to  her  as  the  possible 
partner  of  her  life.  Don't  commit  that  cruelty;  don't 
—  don't,  I  implore  you!  " 

"  Trust  me,"  cried  the  warm-hearted  Elsie,  with  tears 
rushing  to  her  eyes.  "  What  you  say  so  sensibly,  so 
nobly,  never  struck  me  before.  I  do  not  know  much  of 
the  world,  —  knew  nothing  of  it  till  I  married,  —  and 
being  very  fond  of  Lily,  and  having  a  strong  regard  for 
Mr.  Chillingly,  I  fancied  I  could  not  serve  both  better 
than  —  than  —  but  I  see  now :  he  is  very  young,  very 
peculiar;  his  parents  might  object,  not  to  Lily  herself, 
but  to  the  circumstances  you  name.  And  you  would 
not  wish  her  to  enter  any  family  where  she  was  not  as 
cordially  welcomed  as  she  deserves  to  be.  I  am  glad  to 
have  had  this  talk  with  you.  Happily,  I  have  done  no 
mischief  as  yet.  I  will  do  none.  I  had  come  to  propose 
an  excursion  to  the  remains  of  the  Roman  villa,  some 
miles  off,  and  to  invite  you  and  Mr.  Chillingly.  I  will 
no  longer  try  to  bring  him  and  Lily  together. " 

"  Thank  you.  But  you  still  misconstrue  me.  I  do 
not  think  that  Lily  cares  half  so  much  for  Mr.  Chillingly 
as  she  does  for  a  new  butterfly.  I  do  not  fear  their 
coming  together,  as  you  call  it,  in  the  light  in  which 
she  now  regards  him,  and  in  which,  from  all  I  observe, 
he  regards  her.      My  only  fear  is  that  a  hint    might 
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lead  her  to  regard  him  in  another  way,  and  that  way 
impossible." 

Elsie  left  the  house  extremely  bewildered,  and  with 
a  profound  contempt  for  Mrs.  Cameron's  knowledge 
of  what  may  happen  to  two  young  persons  "  brought 
together. " 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Now,  on  that  very  day,  and  about  the  same  hour  in 
which  the  conversation  just  recorded  between  Elsie  and 
Mrs.  Cameron  took  place,  Kenelm,  in  his  solitary 
noonday  wanderings ,  entered  the  burial-ground  in  which 
Lily  had,  some  short  time  before,  surprised  him.  And 
there  he  found  her,  standing  beside  the  flower  border 
which  she  had  placed  round  the  grave  of  the  child  whom 
she  had  tended  and  nursed  in  vain. 

The  day  was  clouded  and  sunless ,  —  one  of  those  days 
that  so  often  instil  a  sentiment  of  melancholy  into  the 
heart  of  an  English  summer. 

"You  come  here  too  often,  Miss  Mordaunt,"  said 
Kenelm,  very  softly,  as  he  approached. 

Lily  turned  her  face  to  him,  without  any  start  of 
surprise,  with  no  brightening  change  in  its  pensive 
expression,  —  an  expression  rare  to  the  mobile  play  of 
her  features. 

"  Not  too  often.  I  promised  to  come  as  often  as  I 
could;  and  as  I  told  you  before,  I  have  never  broken  a 
promise  yet." 

Kenelm  made  no  answer.  Presently  the  girl  turned 
from  the  spot,  and  Kenelm  followed  her  silently  till 
she  halted  before  the  old  tombstone  with  its  effaced 
inscription. 

"  See,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  smile;  "  I  have  put  fresh 
flowers  there.  Since  the  day  we  met  in  this  churchyard, 
I  have  thought  much  of  that  tomb,  so  neglected ,  so  for- 
gotten,  and  —  "  she  paused  a  moment,  and  went  on 
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abruptly,  —  "  do  you  not  often  find  that  you  are  much 
too  —  what  is  the  word?  —  ah!  too  egotistical,  consider- 
ing and  pondering  and  dreaming  greatly  too  much  about 
yourself  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yovi  are  right  there ;  though  till  you  so  accused 
me,  my  conscience  did  not  detect  it." 

"  And  don't  you  find  that  you  escape  from  being  so 
haunted  by  the  thought  of  yourself,  when  you  think  of 
the  dead  1  They  can  never  have  any  share  in  your  exist- 
ence here.  When  you  say,  '  I  shall  do  this  or  that 
to-day;  '  when  you  dream,  '  I  may  be  this  or  that 
to-morrow, '  —  you  are  thinking  and  dreaming  all  by 
yourself,  for  yourself.  But  you  are  out  of  yourself, 
beyond  yourself,  when  you  think  and  dream  of  the  dead, 
who  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  to-day  or  your 
to-morrow. " 

As  Ave  all  know,  Kenelm  Chillingly  made  it  one  of 
the  rules  of  his  life  never  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  But 
when  the  speech  I  have  written  down  came  from  the 
lips  of  that  tamer  of  butterflies,  he  was  so  startled  that 
all  it  occurred  to  him  to  say,  after  a  long  pause,  was,  — 

"The  dead  are  the  past;  and  with  the  past  rests  all 
in  the  present  or  the  future  that  can  take  us  out  of  our 
natural  selves.  The  past  decides  our  present.  By  the 
past  we  divine  our  future.  History,  poetry,  science,  the 
welfare  of  States,  the  advancement  of  individuals,  are 
all  connected  with  tombstones  of  which  inscriptions  are 
effaced.  You  are  right  to  honor  the  mouldered  tomb- 
stones with  fresh  flowers.  It  is  only  in  the  companion- 
ship of  the  dead  that  one  ceases  to  be  an  egotist. " 

If  the  imperfectly  educated  Lily  had  been  above  the 
quick  comprehension  of  the  academical  Kenelm  in  her 
speech,  so  Kenelm  was  now  above  the  comprehension  of 
Lily.     She,  too,  paused  before  she  replied, — 
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"  If  I  knew  you  better,  I  think  I  could  understand 
you  better.  I  wish  you  knew  Lion.  I  should  like  to 
hear  you  talk  with  him. " 

While  thus  conversing,  they  had  left  the  burial- 
ground,  and  were  in  the  pathway  trodden  by  the  common 
wayfarer. 

Lily  resumed. 

"  Yes;  I  should  so  like  to  hear  you  talk  with  Lion." 

"You  mean  your  guardian,  Mr.  Melville." 

"  Yes;  you  know  that." 

"  And  why  should  you  like  to  hear  me  talk  to  him  ? " 

"  Because  there  are  some  things  in  which  I  doubt  if 
he  was  altogether  right,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  express 
my  doubts  to  him ;  you  would,  would  not  you  ?  " 

"  But  why  can  you  not  express  them  yourself  to  your 
guardian ;  are  you  afraid  of  him  ?  " 

"Afraid,  no,  indeed!  But  —  ah,  how  many  people 
there  are  coming  this  way!  There  is  some  tiresome 
public  meeting  in  the  town  to-day.  Let  us  take  the 
ferry ;  the  other  side  of  the  stream  is  much  pleasanter, 
we  shall  have  it  more  to  ourselves." 

Turning  aside  to  the  right  while  she  thus  spoke,  Lily 
descended  a  gradual  slope  to  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
on  which  they  found  an  old  man  dozily  reclined  in  his 
ferry-boat. 

As,  seated  side  by  side,  they  were  slowly  borne  over 
the  still  waters  under  a  sunless  sky,  Kenelm  would  have 
renewed  the  subject  which  his  companion  had  begun; 
but  she  shook  her  head,  with  a  significant  glance  at  the 
ferryman.  Evidently  what  she  had  to  say  was  too  con- 
fidential to  admit  of  a  listener,  not  that  the  old  ferryman 
seemed  likely  to  take  the  trouble  of  listening  to  any  talk 
that  was  not  addressed  to  him.  Lily  soon  did  address 
her  talk  to  him:  "So,  Brown,  the  cow  has  quite 
recovered." 
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"Yes,  miss,  thanks  to  you,  and  God  bless  you.  To 
think  of  your  beating  the  old  witch  like  that!  " 

" 'T  is  not  I  who  beat  the  witch.  Brown;  'tis  the 
fairy.  Fairies,  you  know,  are  much  more  powerful  than 
witches. " 

"So  I  find,  miss." 

Lily  here  turned  to  Kenelm :  "  Mr.  Brown  has  a 
very  nice  milch-cow  tliat  was  suddenly  taken  very  ill, 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  convinced  that  the  cow 
was  bewitched." 

"  Of  course  it  were ;  that  stands  to  reason.  Did  not 
Mother  Wright  tell  my  old  woman  that  she  would  repent 
of  selling  milk,  and  abuse  her  dreadful ;  and  was  not  the 
cow  taken  with  shivers  that  very  night  1  " 

"  Gently,  Brown.  Mother  Wright  did  not  say  that 
your  wife  would  repent  of  selling  milk,  but  of  putting 
water  into  it." 

"  And  how  did  she  know  that,  if  she  was  not  a  witch  ? 
We  have  the  best  of  customers  among  the  gentlefolks, 
and  never  an  one  that  complained. " 

"And,"  answered  Lily  to  Kenelm,  unheeding  this 
last  observation,  which  was  made  in  a  sullen  manner, 
"  Brown  had  a  horrid  notion  of  enticing  Mother  Wright 
into  his  ferry-boat,  and  throwing  her  into  the  water,  in 
order  to  break  the  spell  upon  the  cow.  But  I  consulted 
the  fairies,  and  gave  him  a  fairy  charm  to  tie  round  the 
cow's  neck.  And  the  cow  is  quite  well  now,  you  see. 
So,  Brown,  there  was  no  necessity  to  throw  Mother 
Wright  into  the  water,  because  she  said  you  put  some 
of  it  into  the  milk.  But,"  she  added,  as  the  boat  now 
touched  the  opposite  bank,  "  shall  I  tell  you.  Brown, 
what  the  fairies  said  to  me  this  morning  1  " 

"Do,  miss." 

"It  was  this:   If  Brown's  cow  yields  milk  without 
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any  water  in  it,  and  if  water  gets  into  it  when  the  milk 
is  sold,  we,  the  fairies,  will  pinch  Mr.  Brown  black  and 
blue ;  and  when  Brown  has  his  next  fit  of  rheumatics, 
he  must  not  look  to  the  fairies  to  charm  it  away. " 

Herewith  Lily  dropped  a  silver  groat  into  Brown's 
hand,  and  sprang  lightly  ashore,  followed  by  Kenelm. 

"  You  have  quite  converted  him,  not  only  as  to  the 
existence,  but  as  to  the  beneficial  power  of  fairies,"  said 
Kenelm. 

"Ah,"  answered  Lily,  very  gravely,  "ah,  but  would 
it  not  be  nice  if  there  were  fairies  still  1  — good  fairies, 
and  one  could  get  at  them ;  tell  them  all  that  troubles 
and  puzzles  us,  and  win  from  them  charms  against  the 
witchcraft  we  practise  on  ourselves  1  " 

"  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  good  for  us  to  rely  on  such 
supernatural  counsellors.  Our  own  souls  are  so  bound- 
less that  the  more  we  explore  them,  the  more  we  shall 
find  worlds  spreading  upon  worlds  into  infinities;  and 
among  the  worlds  is  Fairyland."  He  added  inly,  to 
himself,  "Am  I  not  in  Fairyland  now?" 

"Hush!"  whispered  Lily.  "Don't  speak  more  yet 
awhile.  I  am  thinking  over  what  you  have  just  said, 
and  trying  to  understand  it." 

Thus  walking  silently ,  they  gained  the  little  summer- 
house  which  tradition  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Izaak 
Walton. 

Lily  entered  it  and  seated  herself;  Kenelm  took  his 
place  beside  her.  It  was  a  small  octagon  building 
which,  judging  by  its  architecture,  might  have  been 
built  in  the  troubled  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  the  walls 
plastered  within  were  thickly  covered  with  names  and 
dates  and  inscriptions  in  praise  of  angling,  in  tribute 
to  Izaak,  or  with  quotations  from  his  books.  On  the 
opposite   side   they  could   see  the  lawn  of    Grasmere, 
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vrith  its  great  willows  dipping  into  the  water.  The 
stillness  of  the  place,  with  its  associations  of  the  angler's 
still  life,  were  in  harmony  with  the  quiet  day,  its 
breezeless  air,  and  cloud-vested  sky. 

"  You  were  to  tell  me  your  doubts  in  connection  with 
your  guardian,  —  doubts  if  he  were  right  in  something 
which  you  left  unexplained,  which  you  could  not  your- 
self explain  to  him. " 

Lily  started  as  from  thoughts  alien  to  the  subject  thus 
reintroduced.  "  Yes ;  I  cannot  mention  my  doubts  to  him , 
because  they  relate  to  me,  and  he  is  so  good.  I  owe  him 
so  much  that  I  could  not  bear  to  vex  him  by  a  word  that 
might  seem  like  reproach  or  complaint.  You  remember," 
—  here  she  drew  nearer  to  him;  and  with  that  ingenuous 
confiding  look  and  movement  which  had,  not  unfre- 
quently,  enraptured  him  at  the  moment  and  saddened 
him  on  reflection,  too  ingenuous,  too  confiding,  for  the 
sentiment  with  which  he  yearned  to  inspire  her,  she 
turned  towards  him  her  frank,  untimorous  eyes,  and  laid 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  —  "you  remember  that  I  said  in 
the  burial-ground  how  much  I  felt  that  one  is  constantly 
thinking  too  much  of  one's  self.  That  must  be  wrong. 
In  talking  to  you  only  about  myself,  I  know  I  am  wrong, 
but  I  cannot  help  it;  I  must  do  so.  Do  not  think  ill 
of  me  for  it.  You  see  I  have  not  been  brought  up  like 
other  girls.  Was  my  guardian  right  in  that  1  Perhaps 
if  he  had  insisted  upon  not  letting  me  have  my  own 
Avilful  way ;  if  he  had  made  me  read  the  books  which  Mr. 
and  ]\[rs.  Emlyn  wanted  to  force  on  me,  instead  of  the 
poems  and  fairy  tales  which  he  gave  me,  —  I  should  have 
had  so  much  more  to  think  of  that  I  should  have  thought 
less  of  myself.  You  said  that  the  dead  were  the  past; 
one  forgets  one's  self  when  one  thinks  of  the  dead.  If 
I  had  read  more  of  the  past,  had  more  subjects  of  interest 
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in  the  dead  whose  history  it  tells,  surely  I  should  be 
less  shut  up,  as  it  were,  in  my  own  small,  selfish  heart? 
It  is  only  very  lately  I  have  thought  of  this,  only  very 
lately  that  I  have  felt  sorrow  and  shame  in  the  thought 
that  I  am  so  ignorant  of  what  other  girls  know,  even 
little  Clemmy.  And  I  dare  not  say  this  to  Lion  when 
I  see  him  next,  lest  he  should  blame  himself,  when  he 
only  meant  to  be  kind,  and  used  to  say,  '  I  don't  want 
Fairy  to  be  learned,  —  it  is  enough  for  me  to  think  she  is 
happy.'     And  oh,  I  was  so  happy,  till  —  till  of  late!  " 

"  Because  till  of  late  you  only  knew  yourself  as  a 
child;  but  now  that  you  feel  the  desire  of  knowledge, 
childhood  is  vanishing.  Do  not  vex  yourself.  With 
the  mind  which  Nature  has  bestowed  on  you,  such 
learning  as  may  fit  you  to  converse  with  those  dreaded 
'  grown-up  folks  '  will  come  to  you  very  easily  and 
quickly.  You  will  acquire  more  in  a  month  now  than 
you  would  have  acquired  in  a  year  when  you  were  a 
child,  and  taskwork  was  loathed,  not  courted.  Your 
aunt  is  evidently  well  instructed,  and  if  I  might  ven- 
ture to  talk  to  her  about  the  choice  of  books  —  " 

"  'No;  don't  do  that.     Lion  would  not  like  it." 

"  Your  guardian  would  not  like  you  to  have  the  edu- 
cation common  to  other  young  ladies  1  " 

"  Lion  forbade  my  aunt  to  teach  me  much  that  I  rather 
wished  to  learn.  She  wanted  to  do  so,  but  she  has 
given  it  up  at  his  wish.  She  only  now  teases  me  with 
those  horrid  French  verbs,  and  that  I  know  is  a  mere 
make-belief.  Of  course,  on  Sunday  it  is  different,  — 
then  I  must  not  read  anything  but  the  Bible  and 
sermons.  I  don't  care  so  much  for  the  sermons  as  I 
ought,  but  I  could  read  the  Bible  all  day,  every  week- 
day as  well  as  Sunday ;  and  it  is  from  the  Bible  that  I 
learn  that  I  ought  to  think  less  about  myself. " 
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Kenelm  involuntarily  pressed  the  little  hand  that  lay 
so  innocently  on  his  arm. 

"  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  one  kind  of 
poetry  and  another?"  asked  Lily,  abruptly. 

"  I  am  not  sure.  I  ought  to  know  when  one  kind  rs 
good  and  another  kind  is  bad;  but  in  that  respect  I 
find  many  people,  especially  professed  critics,  who 
prefer  the  poetry  which  I  call  bad  to  the  poetry  I  think 
good." 

"  The  dilFerence  between  one  kind  of  poetry  and 
another,  supposing  them  both  to  be  good,"  said  Lily, 
positively,  and  with  an  air  of  triumph,  "is  this,  —  I 
know,  for  Lion  explained  it  to  me.  In  one  kind  of 
poetry  the  writer  throws  himself  entirely  out  of  his  exist- 
ence :  he  puts  himself  into  other  existences  quite  strange 
to  his  own.  He  may  be  a  very  good  man,  and  he  writes 
his  best  poetry  about  very  wicked  men ;  he  would  not 
hurt  a  fly,  but  he  delights  in  describing  murderers. 
But  in  the  other  kind  of  poetry  the  writer  does  not  put 
himself  into  other  existences;  he  expresses  his  own  joys 
and  sorrows,  his  own  individual  heart  and  mind.  If  he 
could  not  hurt  a  fly,  he  certainly  could  not  make  himself 
at  home  in  the  cruel  heart  of  a  murderer.  There,  Mr. 
Chillingly,  that  is  the  difference  between  one  kind  of 
poetry  and  another. " 

"  Very  true,"  said  Kenelm,  amused  by  the  girl's  critical 
definitions.  "  The  difference  between  dramatic  poetry 
and  lyrical.  But  may  I  ask  what  that  definition  has  to 
do  with  the  subject  into  which  you  so  suddenly  intro- 
duced it?" 

"  Much,  —  for  when  Lion  was  explaining  this  to  my 
aunt,  he  said,  '  A  perfect  woman  is  a  poem;  but  she  can 
never  be  a  poem  of  the  one  kind,  never  can  make  herself 
at  home  in  the  hearts  with  which  she  has  no  connection, 
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never  feel  any  sympathy  with  crime  and  evil ;  she  must 
be  a  poem  of  the  other  kind,  weaving  out  poetry  from 
her  own  thoughts  and  fancies. '  And  turning  to  me,  he 
said,  smiling,  '  That  is  the  poem  I  wish  Lily  to  be. 
Too  many  dry  books  would  only  spoil  the  poem. '  And 
you  now  see  why  I  am  so  ignorant,  and  so  vmlike 
other  girls,  and  why  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emlyn  look  down 
upon  me." 

"  You  wrong  at  least  Mr.  Emlyn,  for  it  was  he  who 
first  said  to  me,  '  Lily  Mordaunt  is  a  poem.'  " 

"  Did  he  1  I  shall  love  him  for  that.  How  pleased 
Lion  will  be!  " 

"  Mr.  Melville  seems  to  have  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  your  mind,"  said  Kenelm,  with  a  jealous  pang. 

"  Of  course.  I  have  neither  father  nor  mother,  — 
Lion  has  been  both  to  me.  Aunty  has  often  said,  '  You 
cannot  be  too  grateful  to  your  guardian;  without  him  I 
should  have  no  home  to  shelter  you,  no  bread  to  give 
you.'  He  never  said  that;  he  would  be  very  angry 
with  aunty  if  he  knew  she  had  said  it.  When  he  does 
not  call  me  Fairy,  he  calls  me  Princess.  I  would  not 
displease  him  for  the  world." 

"He  is  very  much  older  than  you,  —  old  enough  to 
be  your  father,  I  hear. " 

"  I  daresay.  But  if  he  were  twice  as  old,  I  could  not 
love  him  better." 

Kenelm  smiled,  —  the  jealousy  was  gone.  Certainly 
not  thus  could  any  girl,  even  Lily,  speak  of  one  with 
whom,  however  she  might  love  him,  she  was  likely  to 
fall  in  love.  Lily  now  rose  up,  rather  slowly  and 
wearily.  "  It  is  time  to  go  home;  aunty  will  be  won- 
dering what  keeps  me  away,  —  come." 

They  took  their  way  towards  the  bridge  opposite  to 
Cromwell  Lodge. 
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It  was  not  for  some  minutes  that  either  broke  silence. 
Lily  was  the  first  to  do  so,  and  with  one  of  those  abrupt 
changes  of  topic  which  were  common  to  the  restless  play 
of  her  secret  thoughts. 

"  You  have  father  and  mother  still  living,  Mr. 
Chillingly." 

"Thank  Heaven,  yes." 

"  Which  do  you  love  the  best  1  " 

"  That  is  scarcely  a  fair  question.  I  love  my  mother 
very  much;  but  my  father  and  I  understand  each  other 
better  than  —  " 

"  I  see,  —  it  is  so  difficult  to  be  understood.  No  one 
understands  me." 

"I  think  I  do." 

Lily  shook  her  head,  with  an  energetic  movement  of 
dissent. 

"  At  least  as  well  as  a  man  can  understand  a  young 
lady." 

"  What  sort  of  young  lady  is  Miss  Cecilia  Travers  ?  " 

"  Cecilia  Travers  1  When  and  how  did  you  ever  hear 
that  such  a  person  existed  ?  " 

"  That  big  London  man  whom  they  call  Sir  Thomas 
mentioned  her  name  the  day  we  dined  at  Braefieldville. " 

"  I  remember,  —  as  having  been  at  the  Court  ball." 

"  He  said  she  was  very  handsome." 

"So  she  is." 

"  Is  she  a  poem  too  ?  " 

"  No;  that  never  struck  me." 

"  Mr.  Emlyn,  I  suppose,  would  call  her  perfectly 
brought  up,  —  well  educated.  He  would  not  raise  his 
eyebrows  at  her  as  he  does  at  me,  poor  me,  Cinderella!  " 

"  Ah,  Miss  Mordaunt,  you  need  not  envy  her.  Again 
let  me  say  that  you  could  very  soon  educate  yourself  to 
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the  level  of  any  young  ladies  who  adorn  the  Court 
balls." 

"Ay;  but  then  I  should  not  be  a  poem,"  said  Lily, 
with  a  shy,  arch  side-glance  at  his  face. 

They  were  now  on  the  bridge,  and  before  Kenelm 
could  answer,  Lily  resumed  quickly,  "You  need  not 
come  any  farther;  it  is  out  of  your  way." 

"  I  cannot  be  so  disdainfully  dismissed.  Miss  Mordaunt ; 
I  insist  on  seeing  you  to  at  least  your  garden  gate. " 

Lily  made  no  objection,  and  again  spoke,  — 

"  What  sort  of  country  do  you  live  in  when  at  home, 
—  is  it  like  this  1 " 

"  Not  so  pretty:  the  features  are  larger,  more  hill  and 
dale  and  woodland;  yet  there  is  one  feature  in  our 
grounds  which  reminds  me  a  little  of  this  landscape, — 
a  light  stream,  somewhat  wider,  indeed,  than  your 
brooklet;  but  here  and  there  the  banks  are  so  like 
those  by  Cromwell  Lodge  that  I  sometimes  start  and 
fancy  myself  at  home.  I  have  a  strange  love  for 
rivulets  and  all  running  waters,  and  in  my  foot  wan- 
derings I  find  myself  magnetically  attracted  towards 
them." 

Lily  listened  with  interest,  and  after  a  short  pause 
said,  with  a  half -suppressed  sigh,  "  Your  home  is  much 
finer  than  any  place  here,  even  than  Braefieldville,  is  it 
not  1     Mrs.  Braefield  says  your  father  is  very  rich. " 

"I  doubt  if  he  is  richer  than  Mr.  Braefield;  and 
though  his  house  may  be  larger  than  Braefieldville,  it  is 
not  so  smartly  furnished,  and  has  no  such  luxurious 
hothouses  and  conservatories.  My  father's  tastes  are, 
like  mine,  very  simple.  Give  him  his  library,  and  he 
would  scarcely  miss  his  fortune  if  he  lost  it.  He  has 
in  this  one  immense  advantage  over  me." 
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"  You  would  miss  fortune  1  "  said  Lily,  quickly. 

"  Not  that ;  but  my  father  is  never  tired  of  books. 
And  —  shall  I  own  it  ?  —  there  are  days  when  books  tire 
me  almost  as  much  as  they  do  you. " 

They  were  now  at  the  garden  gate.  Lily,  with  one 
hand  on  the  latch,  held  out  the  other  to  Kenelm;  and 
her  smile  lit  up  the  dull  sky  like  a  burst  of  sunshine, 
as  she  looked  in  his  face  and  vanished. 
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BOOK  VIL— CHAPTER  I. 

Kenelm  did  not  return  home  till  dusk ;  and  just  as  he 
was  sitting  down  to  his  solitary  meal  there  was  a  ring 
at  the  bell,  and  Mrs.  Jones  ushered  in  Mr.  Thomas 
Bowles. 

Though  that  gentleman  had  never  written  to  announce 
the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  was  not  the  less  welcome. 

"  Only, "  said  Kenelm,  "  if  you  preserve  the  appetite 
I  have  lost,  I  fear  you  will  find  meagre  fare  to-day.  Sit 
down,  man." 

"  Thank  you  kindly ;  but  I  dined  two  hours  ago  in 
London,  and  I  really  can  eat  nothing  more." 

Kenelm  was  too  well  bred  to  press  unwelcome  hospi- 
talities. In  a  very  few  minutes  his  frugal  repast  was 
ended,  the  cloth  removed,  the  two  men  were  left  alone. 

"  Your  room  is  here,  of  course,  Tom ;  that  was  engaged 
from  the  day  I  asked  you,  but  you  ought  to  have  given 
me  a  line  to  say  when  to  expect  you,  so  that  I  could 
have  put  our  hostess  on  her  mettle  as  to  dinner  or  supper. 
You  smoke  still,  of  course :  light  your  pipe. " 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chillingly,  I  seldom  smoke  now ; 
but  if  you  will  excuse  a  cigar ;  "  and  Tom  produced  a 
very  smart  cigar-case. 

"  Do  as  you  would  at  home.  I  shall  send  word  to 
Will  Somers  that  you  and  I  sup  there  to-morrow.  You 
forgive  me  for  letting  out  your  secret.  All  straightfor- 
ward now  and  henceforth.  You  come  to  their  hearth  as 
a  friend,  who  will  grow  dearer  to  them  both  every  year. 
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Ah,  Tom,  this  love  for  woman  seems  to  me  a  very  won- 
derful thing ;  it  may  sink  a  man  into  such  deeps  of  evil, 
and  lift  a  man  into  such  heights  of  good. " 

"  I  don't  know  as  to  the  good, "  said  Tom,  mournfully, 
and  laying  aside  his  cigar, 

"  Go  on  smoking ;  I  should  like  to  keep  you  company. 
Can  you  spare  me  one  of  your  cigars  1  " 

Tom  otfered  his  case.  Kenelm  extracted  a  cigar, 
lighted  it,  drew  a  few  whiflfs,  and  when  he  saw  that  Tom 
had  resumed  his  own  cigar,  recommenced  conversation. 

"  You  don't  know  as  to  the  good ;  but  tell  me  honestly, 
do  you  think  if  you  had  not  loved  Jessie  Wiles,  you 
would  be  as  good  a  man  as  you  are  now  ?  " 

"  If  I  am  better  than  I  was,  it  is  not  because  of  my 
love  for  the  girl. " 

"  What  then  1  " 

"The  loss  of  her." 

Kenelm  started,  turned  very  pale,  threw  aside  the 
cigar,  rose  and  walked  the  room  to  and  fro  with  very 
quick  but  very  irregular  strides. 

Tom  continued  quietly.  "  Suppose  I  had  won  Jessie 
and  married  her,  I  don't  think  any  idea  of  improving 
myself  would  have  entered  my  head.  My  uncle  would 
have  been  very  much  offended  at  my  marrying  a  day- 
laborer's  daughter,  and  would  not  have  invited  me  to 
Luscombe.  I  should  have  remained  at  Graveleigh,  with 
no  ambition  of  being  more  than  a  common  farrier,  an 
ignorant,  noisy,  quarrelsome  man;  and  if  I  could  not 
have  made  Jessie  as  fond  of  me  as  I  wished,  I  should 
not  have  broken  myself  of  drinking,  and  I  shudder  to 
think  what  a  brute  I  might  have  been,  when  I  see  in  the 
newspapers  an  account  of  some  drunken  wife-beater. 
How  do  we  know  but  what  that  wife-beater  loved  his 
wife  dearly  before  marriage,    and  she  did  not  care  for 
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him  1     His  home  was  unhappy,  and  so  he  took  to  drink 
and  to  wife-beating. " 

"  I  was  right,  then, "  said  Kenelm,  halting  his  strides, 
"  when  I  told  you  it  would  be  a  miserable  fate  to  be 
married  to  a  girl  whom  you  loved  to  distraction,  and 
whose  heart  you  could  never  warm  to  you,  whose  life 
you  could  never  render  happy." 

"So  right!  " 

"Let  us  drop  that  part  of  the  subject  at  present," 
said  Kenelm,  reseating  himself,  "  and  talk  about  your 
wish  to  travel.  Though  contented  that  you  did  not 
marry  Jessie;  though  you  can  now,  without  anguish, 
greet  her  as  the  wife  of  another,  —  still  there  are  some 
lingering  thoughts  of  her  that  make  you  restless;  and 
you  feel  that  you  could  more  easily  wrench  yourself 
from  these  thoughts  in  a  marked  change  of  scene  and 
adventure,  that  you  might  bury  them  altogether  in  the 
soil  of  a  strange  land.     Is  it  so  ?  " 

"  Ay ;  something  of  that,  sir. " 

Then  Kenelm  roused  himself  to  talk  of  foreign  lands, 
and  to  map  out  a  plan  of  travel  that  might  occupy  some 
months.  He  was  pleased  to  find  that  Tom  had  already 
learned  enough  of  French  to  make  himself  understood  at 
least  upon  commonplace  matters,  and  still  more  pleased 
to  discover  that  he  had  been  not  only  reading  the  proper 
guide-books  or  manuals  descriptive  of  the  principal  places 
in  Europe  worth  visiting,  but  that  he  had  acquired  an 
interest  in  the  places,  —  interest  in  the  fame  attached  to 
them  by  their  history  in  the  past,  or  by  the  treasures  of 
art  they  contained. 

So  they  talked  far  into  the  night;  and  when  Tom 
retired  to  his  room,  Kenelm  let  himself  out  of  the  house 
noiselessly,  and  walked  with  slow  steps  towards  the  old 
summer-house  in  which  he  had  sat  with  Lily.     The  wind 
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had  risen,  scattering  the  clouds  that  had  veiled  the  pre- 
ceding day,  so  that  the  stars  Avere  seen  in  far  chasms  of 
the  sky  beyond,  — seen  for  a  while  in  one  place,  and 
when  the  swift  clouds  rolled  over  them  there,  shining 
out  elsewhere.  Amid  the  varying  sounds  of  the  trees, 
through  which  swept  the  night  gusts,  Kenelm  fancied 
he  could  distinguish  the  sigh  of  the  willow  on  the 
opposite  lawn  of  Grasmere. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Kejtelm  despatched  a  note  to  Will  Somers  early  the 
next  morning,  inviting  himself  and  Mr.  Bowles  to 
supper  that  evening.  His  tact  was  sufficient  to  make 
him  aw^are  that  in  such  social  meal  there  would  be  far 
less  restraint  for  each  and  all  concerned  than  in  a  more 
formal  visit  from  Tom  during  the  day-time,  and  when 
Jessie,  too,  was  engaged  with  customers  to  the  shop. 

But  he  led  Tom  through  the  town  and  showed  him 
the  shop  itself,  with  its  pretty  goods  at  the  plate-glass 
windows,  and  its  general  air  of  prosperous  trade ;  then  he 
carried  him  off  into  the  lanes  and  fields  of  the  country, 
drawing  out  the  mind  of  his  companion,  and  impressed 
with  great  admiration  of  its  marked  improvement  in  cul- 
ture, and  in  the  trains  of  thought  which  culture  opens 
out  and  enriches. 

But  throughout  all  their  multiform  range  of  subject, 
Kenelm  could  perceive  that  Tom  was  still  preoccupied 
and  abstracted;  the  idea  of  the  coming  interview  with 
Jessie  weighed  upon  him. 

When  they  left  Cromwell  Lodge  at  nightfall,  to  repair 
to  the  supper  at  Will's,  Kenelm  noticed  that  Bowles 
had  availed  himself  of  the  contents  of  his  carpet-bag  to 
make  some  refined  alterations  in  his  dress.  The  altera- 
tions became  him. 

When  they  entered  the  parlor.  Will  rose  from  his 
chair  with  the  evidence  of  deep  emotion  on  his  face, 
advanced  to  Tom,  took  his  hand,  and  grasped  and 
dropped  it  without  a  word.     Jessie  saluted  both  guests 
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alike,  with  drooping  eyelids  and  an  elaborate  courtesy. 
The  old  mother  alone  was  perfectly  self-possessed  and  up 
to  the  occasion. 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Bowles, "  said 
she,  "  and  so  all  three  of  us  are,  and  ought  to  be ;  and 
if  baby  was  older,  there  would  be  four. " 

"  And  where  on  earth  have  you  hidden  baby  1  "  cried 
Kenelm.  "  Surely  he  might  have  been  kept  up  for  me 
to-night,  when  I  was  expected;  the  last  time  I  supped 
here,  I  took  you  by  surprise,  and  therefore  had  no  right 
to  complain  of  baby's  want  of  respect  to  his  parents' 
friends. " 

Jessie  raised  the  window-curtain,  and  pointed  to  the 
cradle  behind  it.  Kenelm  Imked  his  arm  in  Tom's, 
led  him  to  the  cradle,  and  leaving  him  alone  to  gaze  on 
the  sleeping  inmate,  seated  himself  at  the  table,  between 
old  Mrs.  Somers  and  Will.  Will's  eyes  were  turned 
away  towards  the  curtain,  Jessie  holding  its  folds  aside, 
and  the  formidable  Tom,  who  had  been  the  terror  of  his 
neighborhood,  bending,  smiling,  over  the  cradle;  till  at 
last  he  laid  his  large  hand  on  the  pillow,  gently,  timidly, 
careful  not  to  awake  the  helpless  sleeper,  and  his  lips 
moved,  doubtless  with  a  blessing ;  then  he,  too,  came  to 
the  table,  seating  himself,  and  Jessie  carried  the  cradle 
upstairs. 

Will  fixed  his  keen,  intelligent  eyes  on  his  bj'gone 
rival;  and  noticing  the  changed  expression  of  the  once 
aggressive  coimtenance,  the  changed  costume  in  which, 
without  tinge  of  rustic  foppery,  there  was  the  token  of 
a  certain  gravity  of  station  scarcely  compatible  with  a 
return  to  old  loves  and  old  habits  in  the  village  world, 
the  last  shadow  of  jealousy  vanished  from  the  clear  sur- 
face of  Will's  affectionate  nature.  ' 

"  Mr.  Bowles, "  he  exclaimed  impulsively,  "  you  have 
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a  kind  heart  and  a  good  heart  and  a  generous  heart. 
And  your  coming  here  to-night  on  this  friendly  visit  is 
an  honor  which  —  which  —  "  "  Which, "  interrupted 
Kenelm,  compassionating  Will's  embarrassment,  "  is  on 
the  side  of  us  single  men.  In  this  free  country  a  mar- 
ried man  who  has  a  male  baby  may  be  father  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But 
—  well,  my  friends,  such  a  meeting  as  we  have  to-night 
does  not  come  often;  and  after  supper  let  us  celebrate  it 
with  a  bowl  of  punch.  If  we  have  headaches  the  next 
morning,  none  of  us  will  grumble." 

Old  Mrs.  Somers  laughed  out  jovially.  "  Bless  you, 
sir,  I  did  not  think  of  the  punch;  I  will  go  and  see 
about  it;"  and,  baby's  socks  still  in  her  hands,  she 
hastened  from  the  room. 

What  with  the  supper,  what  with  the  punch,  and 
what  with  Kenelm's  art  of  cheery  talk  on  general  sub- 
jects, all  reserve,  all  awkwardness,  all  shyness  between 
the  convivialists,  rapidly  disappeared.  Jessie  mingled 
in  the  talk ;  perhaps  (excepting  only  Kenelm)  she  talked 
more  than  the  others,  artlessly,  gayly,  no  vestige  of  the 
old  coquetry ;  but,  now  and  then,  with  a  touch  of  genteel 
finery,  indicative  of  her  rise  in  life,  and  of  the  contact 
of  the  fancy  shopkeeper  with  noble  customers.  It  was 
a  pleasant  evening;  Kenelm  had  resolved  that  it  should 
be  so.  Not  a  hint  of  the  obligations  to  Mr.  Bowles 
escaped  until  Will,  following  his  visitor  to  the  door, 
whispered  to  Tom,  "  You  don't  want  thanks,  and  I  can't 
express  them.  But  when  we  say  our  prayers  at  night, 
we  have  always  asked  God  to  bless  him  who  brought  us 
together ,  and  has  since  made  us  so  prosperous,  —  I  mean 
Mr.  Chillingly.  To-night  there  will  be  another  besides 
him,  for  whom  we  shall  pray,  and  for  whom  baby,  when 
he  is  older,  will  pray  too. " 
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Therewith  Will's  voice  thickened;  and  he  prudently 
receded,  with  no  unreasonable  fear  lest  the  punch  might 
make  him  too  demonstrative  of  emotion  if  he  said  more. 

Tom  was  very  silent  on  the  return  to  Cromwell  Lodge ; 
it  did  not  seem  the  silence  of  depressed  spirits,  but  rather 
of  quiet  meditation,  from  which  Kenelm  did  not  attempt 
to  rouse  him. 

It  was  not  till  they  reached  the  garden  pales  of  Gras- 
niere  that  Tom,  stopping  short,  and  turning  his  face  to 
Kenelm,  said, — 

"  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  this  evening,  —  very. " 

"  It  has  revived  no  painful  thoughts,  then  1  " 

"aSTo;  I  feel  so  much  calmer  in  mind  than  lever 
believed  I  could  have  been,  after  seeing  her  again." 

"Is  it  possible?"  said  Kenelm,  to  himself.  "How 
should  I  feel  if  I  ever  saw  in  Lily  the  wife  of  another 
man,  the  mother  of  his  child?"  At  that  question  he 
shuddered,  and  an  involuntary  groan  escaped  from  his 
lips.  Just  then  having,  willingly  in  those  precincts, 
arrested  his  steps,  when  Tom  paused  to  address  him, 
something  softly  touched  the  arm  which  he  had  rested 
on  the  garden  pale.  He  looked  and  saw  that  it  was 
Blanche.  The  creature,  impelled  by  its  instincts 
towards  night- wanderings,  had,  somehow  or  other, 
escaped  from  its  own  bed  within  the  house,  and  hearing 
a  voice  that  had  grown  somewhat  familiar  to  its  ear, 
crept  from  among  the  shrubs  behind  upon  the  edge  of 
the  pale.  There  it  stood,  with  arched  back,  purring 
low  as  in  pleased  salutation. 

Kenelm  bent  down  and  covered  with  kisses  the  blue 
ribbon  which  Lily's  hand  had  bound  round  the  favorite's 
neck.  Blanche  submitted  to  the  caress  for  a  moment, 
and  then  catching  a  slight  rustle  among  the  shrubs,  made 
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by  some  awaking  bird,  sprang  into  the  thick  of  the  quiv- 
ering leaves  and  vanished. 

Kenelm  moved  on  with  a  quick,  impatient  stride,  and 
no  further  words  were  exchanged  between  him  and  his 
companion  till  they  reached  their  lodging  and  parted  for 
the  night. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

The  next  day,  towards  noon,  Kenelm  and  his  visitor, 
walking  together  along  the  brookside,  stopped  before 
Izaak  Walton's  summer-house,  and,  at  Kenelm's  sugges- 
tion, entered  therein  to  rest,  and  more  at  their  ease  to 
continue  the  conversation  they  had  begun. 

"You  have  just  told  me,"  said  Kenelm,  "that  you 
feel  as  if  a  load  were  taken  off  your  heart,  now  that  you 
have  again  met  Jessie  Somers,  and  that  you  find  her  so 
changed  that  she  is  no  longer  the  woman  you  loved. 
As  to  the  change,  whatever  it  be,  I  own  it  seems  to 
me  for  the  better,  in  person,  in  manners,  in  character; 
of  course  I  should  not  say  this,  if  I  were  not  convinced 
of  your  perfect  sincerity  when  you  assured  me  that  you 
are  cured  of  the  old  wound.  But  I  feel  so  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  question  how  a  fervent  love,  once  enter- 
tained and  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  a  man  so  earnestly 
affectionate  and  so  warm-blooded  as  yourself,  can  be,  all 
of  a  sudden,  at  a  single  interview,  expelled  or  trans- 
ferred into  the  calm  sentiment  of  friendship,  that  I  pray 
you  to  explain." 

"That  is  what  puzzles  me,  sir,"  answered  Tom,  pass- 
ing his  hand  over  his  forehead.  "  And  I  don't  know  if 
I  can  explain  it. " 

"Thinkover  it,  and  try." 

Tom  mused  for  some  moments  and  then  began.  "  You 
see,  sir,  that  I  was  a  very  different  man  myself  when  I 
fell  in  love  with  Jessie  Wiles,  and  said,  '  Come  what 
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may,  that  girl  shall  be  my  wife.  Nobody  else  shall 
have  her.'  " 

"Agreed;  go  on." 

"But  while  I  was  becoming  a  different  man,  when  I 
thought  of  her,  —  and  I  was  always  thinking  of  her,  —  I 
still  pictured  her  to  myself  as  the  same  Jessie  Wiles; 
and  though  when  I  did  see  her  again  at  Graveleigh, 
after  she  had  married  —  the  day  —  " 

"  You  saved  her  from  the  insolence  of  the  Squire." 

"  She  was  but  very  recently  married.  I  did  not 
realize  her  as  married.  I  did  not  see  her  husband,  and 
the  difference  within  myself  was  only  then  beginning. 
Well,  so  all  the  time  I  was  reading  and  thinking,  and 
striving  to  improve  my  old  self  at  Luscombe ,  still  Jessie 
Wiles  haunted  me  as  the  only  girl  I  had  ever  loved, 
ever  could  love;  I  could  not  believe  it  possible  that 
I  could  ever  marry  any  one  else.  And  lately  I  have 
been  much  pressed  to  marry  some  one  else,  —  all  my 
family  wish  it;  but  the  face  of  Jessie  rose  up  before  me, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  *  I  should  be  a  base  man  if  I  mar- 
ried one  woman  while  I  could  not  get  another  woman 
out  of  my  head.'  I  must  see  Jessie  once  more,  must 
learn  whether  her  face  is  now  really  the  face  that  haunts 
me  when  I  sit  alone ;  and  I  have  seen  her,  and  it  is  not 
that  face.  It  may  be  handsomer,  but  it  is  not  a  girl's 
face ;  it  is  the  face  of  a  wife  and  a  mother.  And  last 
evening,  while  she  was  talking  with  an  open-heartedness 
which  I  had  never  found  in  her  before,  I  became 
strangely  conscious  of  the  difference  in  myself  that  had 
been  silently  at  work  within  the  last  two  years  or  so. 
Then,  sir,  when  I  was  but  an  ill-conditioned,  unedu- 
cated, petty  village  farrier,  there  was  no  inequality 
between  me  and  a  peasant  girl;  or  rather,  in  all  things 
except   fortune,  the  peasant  girl  was  much  above   me. 
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But  last  evening  I  asked  myself,  on  watching  her  and 
listening  to  her  talk,  '  If  Jessie  were  now  free,  should 
I  press  her  to  be  my  wife?  '  and  I  answered  myself, 
'N"o."' 

Kenelm  listened  with  rapt  attention,  and  exclaimed 
briefly  but  passionately ,  "  Why  1  " 

"It  seems  as  if  I  were  giving  myself  airs  to  say  why. 
But,  sir,  lately  I  have  been  thrown  among  persons, 
women  as  well  as  men,  of  a  higher  class  than  I  was 
born  in;  and  in  a  wife  I  should  want  a  companion  up 
to  their  mark,  and  who  would  keep  me  up  to  mine;  and 
ah,  sir,  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  find  that  companion 
in  Mrs.  Somers. " 

"  I  understand  you  now,  Tom.  But  you  are  spoiling 
a  silly  romance  of  mine.  I  had  fancied  the  little  girl 
with  the  flower  face  would  grow  up  to  supply  the  loss 
of  Jessie;  and  I  am  so  ignorant  of  the  human  heart,  I 
did  think  it  would  take  all  the  years  required  for  the 
little  girl  to  open  into  a  woman,  before  the  loss  of  the 
old  love  could  be  supplied.  I  see  now  that  the  poor 
little  child  with  the  flower  face  has  no  chance." 

"Chance?  Why,  Mr.  Chillingly,"  cried  Tom,  evi- 
dently much  nettled,  "  Susy  is  a  dear  little  thing,  but 
she  is  scarcely  more  than  a  mere  charity  girl.  Sir, 
when  I  last  saw  you  in  London  you  touched  on  that 
matter  as  if  I  were  still  the  village  farrier's  son,  who 
might  marry  a  village  laborer's  daughter.  But,"  added 
Tom,  softening  down  his  irritated  tone  of  voice,  "  even 
if  Susy  were  a  lady  born,  I  think  a  man  would  make  a 
very  great  mistake  if  he  thought  he  could  bring  up  a 
little  girl  to  regard  him  as  a  father,  and  then,  when  she 
grew  up,  expect  her  to  accept  him  as  a  lover." 

"Ah,  you  think  that!  "  exclaimed  Kenelm,  eagerly, 
and   turning   eyes   that  sparkled  with  joy  towards  the 
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lawn  of  Grasmere.  "  You  think  that ;  it  is  very  sen- 
sibly said.  Well,  —  and  you  have  been  pressed  to  marry, 
and  have  hung  back  till  you  had  seen  again  Mrs. 
Somers.  Now  you  will  be  better  disposed  to  such  a 
step;  tell  me  about  it." 

"  I  said  last  evening  that  one  of  the  principal  cap- 
italists at  Luscombe,  the  leading  corn-merchant,  had 
offered  to  take  me  into  partnership.  And,  sir,  he  has 
an  only  daughter ;  she  is  a  very  amiable  girl ,  has  had  a 
first-rate  education,  and  has  such  pleasant  manners  and 
way  of  talk,  quite  a  lady.  If  I  married  her,  I  should 
soon  be  the  first  man  at  Luscombe;  and  Luscombe,  as 
you  are  no  doubt  aware,  returns  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. Who  knows  but  that  some  day  the  farrier's  son 
might  be  —  "  Tom  stopped  abruptly,  abashed  at  the 
aspiring  thought  which,  while  speaking,  had  deepened 
his  hardy  color  and  flashed  from  his  honest  eyes. 

"Ah!  "  said  Kenelm,  almost  mournfully,  "  is  it  so; 
must  each  man  in  his  life  play  many  parts  ?  Ambition 
succeeds  to  love,  the  reasoning  brain  to  the  passionate 
heart.  True;  you  are  changed:  my  Tom  Bowles  is 
gone." 

"Not  gone  in  his  undying  gratitude  to  you,  sir,"  said 
Tom,  with  great  emotion,  "  Your  Tom  Bowles  would 
give  up  all  his  dreams  of  wealth  or  of  rising  in  life, 
and  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  the  friend  who 
first  bid  him  be  a  new  Tom  Bowles!  Don't  despise  me 
as  your  own  work:  you  said  to  me  that  terrible  day, 
when  madness  was  on  my  brow  and  crime  within  my 
heart,  '  I  will  be  to  you  the  truest  friend  man  ever  found 
in  man.'  So  you  have  been.  You  commanded  me  to 
read;  you  commanded  me  to  think;  you  taught  me  that 
body  should  be  the  servant  of  mind. " 

"  Hush,  hush!  times  are  altered;  it  is  you  who   can 
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teach  me  now.  Teach  me,  teach  me :  how  does  ambition, 
replace  love  1  How  does  the  desire  to  rise  in  life  become 
the  all-mastering  passion,  and,  should  it  prosper,  the 
all-atoning  consolation  of  our  life?  We  can  never  be 
as  happy,  though  we  rose  to  the  throne  of  the  Csesars, 
as  we  dream  that  we  could  have  been ,  had  Heaven  but 
permitted  us  to  dwell  in  the  obscurest  village,  side  by 
side  with  the  woman  we  love." 

Tom  was  exceedingly  startled  by  such  a  burst  of  irre- 
pressible passion  from  the  man  who  had  told  him  that 
though  friends  were  found  only  once  in  a  life,  sweet- 
hearts were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries. 

Again  he  swept  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  and 
replied  hesitatingly:  "  I  can't  pretend  to  say  what  may 
be  the  case  with  others.  But  to  judge  by  my  own  case, 
it  seems  to  be  this :  a  young  man  who,  out  of  his  own 
business,  has  nothing  to  interest  or  excite  him,  finds 
content,  interest,  and  excitement  when  he  falls  in  love ; 
and  then,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  he  thinks  there  is 
nothing  like  love  in  the  world,  —  he  don't  care  a  fig  for 
ambition  then.  Over  and  over  again  did  my  poor 
uncle  ask  rae  to  come  to  him  at  Luscombe,  and  represent 
all  the  worldly  advantage  it  would  be  to  me;  but  I 
could  not  leave  the  village  in  which  Jessie  lived,  and 
besides,  I  felt  myself  unfit  to  be  anything  higher  than 
I  was.  But  when  I  had  been  some  time  at  Luscombe, 
and  gradually  got  accustomed  to  another  sort  of  people 
and  another  sort  of  talk,  then  I  began  to  feel  interest  in 
the  same  objects  that  interested  those  about  me;  and 
when,  partly  by  mixing  with  better  educated  men,  and 
partly  by  the  pains  I  took  to  educate  myself,  I  felt  that 
I  might  now  more  easily  rise  above  my  uncle's  rank 
of  life  than  two  years  ago  I  could  have  risen  above  a 
farrier's  forge,  then  the  ambition  to  rise  did  stir  in  me, 
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and  grew  stronger  every  day.  Sir,  I  don't  think  you 
can  wake  up  a  man's  intellect  but  what  you  wake  with 
it  emulation.     And,  after  all,  emulation  is  ambition." 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  I  have  no  emulation  in  me,  for 
certainly  I  have  no  ambition." 

"That  I  can't  believe,  sir;  other  thoughts  may  cover 
it  over  and  keep  it  down  for  a  time.  But  sooner  or 
later,  it  will  force  its  way  to  the  top,  as  it  has  done 
with  me.  To  get  on  in  life,  to  be  respected  by  those 
who  know  you,  more  and  more  as  you  grow  older,  I  call 
that  a  manly  desire.  I  am  sure  it  comes  as  naturally  to 
an  Englishman  as  —  as  —  " 

"  As  the  wish  to  knock  down  some  other  Englishmah 

who  stands  in  his  way,  does.     I  perceive  now  that  you 

were  always  a  very  ambitious  man,  Tom;  the  ambition 

has  only  taken  another   direction.     Caesar   might  have 

been 

'  But  the  first  wrestler  on  the  green.' 

"  And  now,  I  suppose,  you  abandon  the  idea  of  travel; 
you  will  return  to  Luscombe,  cured  of  all  regret  for  the 
loss  of  Jessie ;  you  will  marry  the  young  lady  you  men- 
tion, and  rise,  through  progressive  steps  of  alderman  and 
mayor,  into  the  rank  of  Member  for  Luscombe." 

"  All  that  may  come  in  good  time,"  answered  Tom, 
not  resenting  the  tone  of  irony  in  which  he  was  ad- 
dressed, "  but  I  still  intend  to  travel;  a  year  so  spent 
must  render  me  all  the  more  fit  for  any  station  I  aim  at. 
I  shall  go  back  to  Luscombe  to  arrange  my  affairs,  come 
to  terms  with  Mr.  Leland,  the  corn-merchant,  against 
my  return,  and  —  " 

"  The  young  lady  is  to  wait  till  then." 

"  Emily  1  " 

"  Oh ,  that  is  the  name  ?  Emily !  a  much  more  elegant 
name  than  Jessie." 
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"Emily,"  continued  Tom,  with  an  unruffled  pla- 
cidity, which,  considering  the  aggravating  bitterness  for 
which  Kenelm  had  exchanged  his  wonted  dulcitudes  of 
indifferentism,  was  absolutely  saintlike,  —  "Emily 
knows  that  if  she  were  my  wife  I  should  be  proud  of 
her,  and  will  esteem  me  the  more  if  she  feels  how 
resolved  I  am  that  she  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  me. " 

"  Pardon  me,  Tom,"  said  Kenelm,  softened,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder  with  brotherlike  ten- 
derness. "  Nature  has  made  you  a  thorough  gentleman ; 
and  you  could  not  think  and  speak  more  nobly  if  you 
had  come  into  the  world  as  the  head  of  all  the  Howards. " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Tom  went  away  the  next  morning.  He  declined  to  see 
Jessie  again,  saying  curtly,  "  I  don't  wish  the  impres- 
sion made  on  me  the  other  evening  to  incur  a  chance  of 
being  weakened." 

Kenelm  was  in  no  mood  to  regret  his  friend's  depar- 
ture. Despite  all  the  improvement  in  Tom's  manners 
and  culture,  which  raised  him  so  much  nearer  to  equality 
with  the  polite  and  instructed  heir  of  the  Chillinglys, 
Kenelm  would  have  felt  more  in  sympathy  and  rapport 
with  the  old  disconsolate  fellow-wanderer  who  had 
reclined  with  him  on  the  grass,  listening  to  the  min- 
strel's talk  or  verse,  than  he  did  with  the  practical, 
rising  citizen  of  Luscombe.  To  the  young  lover  of  Lily 
Mordaunt  there  was  a  discord,  ajar,  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  human  heart  admits  of  such  well-reasoned, 
well -justified  transfers  of  allegiance:  a  Jessie  to-day, 
or  an  Emily  to-morrow, — "  La  reine  est  morte  ;  vive 
la  r 61716." 

An  hour  or  two  after  Tom  had  gone,  Kenelm  found 
himself  almost  mechanically  led  towards  Braefieldville. 
He  had  instinctively  divined  Elsie's  secret  wish  with 
regard  to  himself  and  Lily,  however  skilfully  she 
thought  she  had  concealed  it. 

At  Braefieldville  he  should  hear  talk  of  Lily,  and  in 
the  scenes  where  Lily  had  been  first  beheld. 

He  found  IMrs.  Braefiield  alone  in  the  drawing-room, 
seated  by  a  table  covered  Avith  flowers,  which  she  waa 
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assorting  and  intermixing  for  the  vases  to  which  they 
were  destined. 

It  struck  him  that  her  manner  was  more  reserved 
than  usual  and  somewhat  embarrassed;  and  when,  after 
a  few  preliminary  matters  of  small  talk,  he  rushed 
boldly  in  viedlas  res,  and  asked  if  she  had  seen  Mrs. 
Cameron  lately,  she  replied  briefly,  "Yes,  I  called 
there  the  other  day,"  and  immediately  changed  the  con- 
versation to  the  troubled  state  of  the  Continent. 

Kenelm  was  resolved  not  to  be  so  put  off,  and  presently 
returned  to  the  charge. 

"  The  other  day  you  proposed  an  excursion  to  the  site  of 
the  Roman  villa,  and  said  you  would  ask  Mrs.  Cameron 
to  be  of  the  party.     Perhaps  you  have  forgotten  it  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  Mrs.  Cameron  declines.  We  can  ask  the 
Emlyns  instead.     He  will  be  an  excellent  cicerone." 

"Excellent!     Why  did  Mrs.  Cameron  decline?" 

Elsie  hesitated,  and  then  lifted  her  clear  brown  eyes 
to  his  face,  with  a  sudden  determination  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis. 

"  I  cannot  say  why  Mrs.  Cameron  declined,  but  in 
declining  she  acted  very  wisely  and  very  honorably. 
Listen  to  me,  Mr.  Chillingly.  You  know  how  highly  I 
esteem,  and  how  cordially  I  like  you,  and  judging  by 
what  I  felt  for  some  weeks,  perhaps  longer,  after  we 
parted  at  Tor  Hadham  —  "  Here  again  she  hesitated, 
and  with  a  half-laugh  and  a  slight  blush,  again  went 
resolutely  on.  "If  I  were  Lily's  aunt  or  elder  sister, 
I  should  do  as  Mrs,  Cameron  does;  decline  to  let  Lily 
see  much  more  of  a  young  gentleman  too  much  above 
her  in  wealth  and  station  for  —  " 

"  Stop,"  cried  Kenelm,  haughtily;  "I  cannot  allow 
that  any  man's  wealth  or  station  would  warrant  his  pre- 
sumption in  thinking  himself  above  Miss  Mordaunt. " 
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"  Above  her  in  nahiral  grace  and  refinement,  certainly 
not.  But  in  the  world  there  are  other  considerations 
which  perhaps  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Chillingly  might 
take  into  account." 

"  You  did  not  think  of  that  before  you  last  saw  Mrs. 
Cameron." 

"  Honestly  speaking,  I  did  not.  Assured  that  Miss 
Mordaunt  was  a  gentlewoman  by  birth,  I  did  not  suffi- 
ciently reflect  upon  other  disparities." 

"You  know,  then,  that  she  is  by  birth  a  gentle- 
woman ?  " 

"  I  only  know  it  as  all  here  do,  by  the  assurance  of 
Mrs.  Cameron,  whom  no  one  could  suppose  not  to  be  a 
lady.  But  there  are  different  degrees  of  lady  and  of 
gentleman,  which  are  little  heeded  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  society,  but  become  very  perceptible  in 
questions  of  matrimonial  alliance;  and  Mrs.  Cameron 
herself  says  very  plainly  that  she  does  not  consider  her 
niece  to  belong  to  that  station  in  life  from  which  Sir 
Peter  and  Lady  Chillingly  would  naturally  wish  their 
son  should  select  his  bride.  Then  "  (holding  out  her 
hand)  "  pardon  me  if  I  have  wounded  or  offended  you.  I 
speak  as  a  true  friend  to  you  and  to  Lily  both.  Earn- 
estly I  advise  you,  if  Miss  Mordaunt  be  the  cause  of 
your  lingering  here,  —  earnestly  I  advise  you  to  leave 
while  yet  in  time  for  her  peace  of  mind  and  your  own." 

"  Her  peace  of  mind,"  said  Kenelm,  in  low,  faltering 
tones,  scarcely  hearing  the  rest  of  Mrs.  Braefield's 
speech,  —  "  her  peace  of  mind.  Do  you  sincerely  think 
that  she  cares  for  me  —  could  care  for  me,  if  I  stayed  1  " 

"  I  wish  I  could  answer  you  decidedly.  I  am  not  in 
the  secrets  of  her  heart.  I  can  but  conjecture  that  it 
might  be  dangerous  for  the  peace  of  any  young  girl  to 
see  too  much  of  a  man  like  yourself,  to  divine  that  he 
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loved  her,  and  not  to  be  aware  that  he  could  not,  with 
the  approval  of  his  family,  ask  her  to  become  his  wife." 

Kenelm  bent  his  face  down,  and  covered  it  with  his 
right  hand.  He  did  not  speak  for  some  moments.  Then 
he  rose,  the  fresh  cheek  very  pale,  and  said,  — 

"  You  are  right.  Miss  Mordaunt's  peace  of  mind  must 
be  the  first  consideration.  Excuse  me  if  I  quit  you  thus 
abruptly.  You  have  given  me  much  to  think  of,  and  I 
can  only  think  of  it  adequately  when  alone. " 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FROM   KENELM   CHILLINGLY  TO  SIR  PETER  CHILLINGLY. 

My  Father,  my  dear  Father,  —  This  is  no  reply  to  your 
letters.  I  know  not  if  itself  can  be  called  a  letter.  I  cannot 
yet  decide  whether  it  be  meant  to  reach  your  hands.  Tired 
with  talking  to  myself,  I  sit  down  to  talk  to  you.  Often  have 
I  reproached  myself  for  not  seizing  every  fitting  occasion  to 
let  you  distinctly  know  how  warmly  I  love,  how  deeply  I 
reverence  you,  —  you,  0  friend,  0  father.  But  we  ChiUinglys 
are  not  a  demonstrative  race.  I  don't  remember  that  you,  by 
words,  ever  expressed  to  me  the  truth  that  you  love  your  son 
infinitely  more  than  he  deserves.  Yet  do  I  not  know  that 
you  would  send  all  your  beloved  old  books  to  the  hammer, 
rather  than  I  should  pine  in  vain  for  some  untried,  if  sinless 
delight  on  which  I  had  set  my  heart  ?  And  do  you  not  know, 
equally  well,  that  I  would  part  with  all  my  heritage,  and  turn 
day-laborer,  rather  than  you  should  miss  the  beloved  old 
books '/ 

That  mutual  knowledge  is  taken  for  granted  in  all  that  my 
heart  yearns  to  pour  forth  to  your  own.  But  if  I  divine 
aright,  a  day  is  coming  when,  as  between  you  and  me,  there 
must  be  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  one  to  the  other.  If  so,  I 
implore  that  the  sacrifice  may  come  from  you.  How  is  this  ? 
How  am  I  so  ungenerous,  so  egotistical,  so  selfish,  so  ungrate- 
fully unmindful  of  all  I  already  owe  to  you,  and  may  never 
repay  ?  I  can  only  answer,  "  It  is  fate ;  it  is  nature ;  it  is 
love." 

Here  I  must  break  off.  It  is  midnight ;  the  moon  halts 
opposite  to  the  window  at  which  I  sit,  and  on  the  stream  that 
runs  below  there  is  a  long,  narrow  track  on  which  every  wave 
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trembles  in  her  light  ;  on  either  side  of  the  moonlit  track  all 
the  other  waves,  running  equally  to  their  grave  in  the  invisible 
deep,  seem  motionless  and  dark.     I  can  write  no  more. 

•  •  ••••••••«• 

Dated  two  days  later. 

They  say  she  is  beneath  us  in  wealth  and  station.  Are  we, 
my  father,  —  we,  two  well-born  gentlemen,  —  coveters  of  gold 
or  lackeys  of  the  great  ?  When  I  was  at  college,  if  there  were 
any  there  more  heartily  despised  than  another,  it  was  the  para- 
site and  the  tuft-hunter, —  the  man  who  chose  his  friends  accord- 
ing as  their  money  or  their  rank  might  be  of  use  to  him.  If 
60  mean  where  the  choice  is  so  little  important  to  the  happi- 
ness and  career  of  a  man  who  has  something  of  manhood  in 
him,  how  much  more  mean  to  be  the  parasite  and  tuft-hunter 
in  deciding  what  woman  to  love,  what  woman  to  select  as  the 
sweetener  and  ennobler  of  one's  every -day  life  !  Could  she  be 
to  my  life  that  sweetener,  that  ennobler  1  I  firmly  believe  it. 
Already  life  itself  has  gained  a  charm  that  I  never  even  guessed 
in  it  before  ;  already  I  begin,  though  as  yet  but  faintly  and 
vaguely,  to  recognize  that  interest  in  the  objects  and  aspira- 
tions of  my  fellow-men  which  is  strongest  in  those  whom  pos- 
terity ranks  among  its  ennoblers.  In  this  quiet  village  it  is 
true  that  I  might  find  examples  enough  to  prove  that  man  is 
not  meant  to  meditate  upon  life,  but  to  take  active  part  in  it, 
and  in  that  action  to  find  his  uses.  But  I  doubt  if  I  should 
have  profited  by  such  examples  ;  if  I  should  not  have  looked 
on  this  small  stage  of  the  world  as  I  have  looked  on  the  large 
one,  with  the  indifferent  eyes  of  a  spectator  on  a  trite,  familiar 
play  carried  on  by  ordinary  actors,  had  not  my  whole  being 
suddenly  leaped  out  of  philosophy  into  passion,  and,  at  once 
made  warmly  human,  sympathized  with  humanity  wherever 
it  burned  and  glowed.  Ah,  is  there  to  be  any  doubt  of  what 
station,  as  mortal  bride,  is  due  to  her,  —  her,  my  princess,  my 
Fairy  ?  If  so,  how  contented  you  shall  be,  my  father,  with  the 
worldly  career  of  your  son  !  How  perseveringly  he  will  strive 
(and  when  did  perseverance  fail  ?)  to  supply  all  his  deficien- 
cies of  intellect,  genius,  knowledge,  by  the  energy  concentrated 
on  a  single  object  which  —  more  than  intellect,  genius,  knowl- 
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edge,  unless  they  attain  to  equal  energy  equally  concentrated 
—  commands  what  the  world  calls  honors ! 

Yes  ;  with  her,  with  her  as  the  bearer  of  my  name,  with  her 
to  whom  I,  whatever  I  might  do  of  good  or  of  great,  could  say, 
"  It  is  thy  work,"  I  promise  that  you  shall  bless  the  day  when 
you  took  to  your  arms  a  daughter. 

"  Thou  art  in  contact  with  the  beloved  in  all  that  thou 
feelest  elevated  above  thee."  So  is  it  written  by  one  of  those 
weird  Germans  who  search  in  our  bosoms  for  the  seeds  of 
buried  truths,  and  conjure  them  into  flowers  before  we  our- 
selves were  even  aware  of  the  seeds. 

Every  thought  that  associates  itself  with  my  beloved  seems 
to  me  born  with  wings. 

I  have  just  seen  her,  just  parted  from  her.  Since  I  had  been 
told  —  kindly,  wisely  told  —  that  I  had  no  right  to  hazard  her 
peace  of  mind  unless  I  were  privileged  to  woo  and  to  win  her, 
I  promised  myself  that  I  would  shun  her  presence  until  I  had 
bared  my  heart  to  you,  as  I  am  doing  now,  and  received  that 
privilege  from  yourself ;  for  even  had  I  never  made  the  promise 
that  binds  my  honor,  your  consent  and  blessing  must  hallow 
my  choice.  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  could  dare  to  ask  one  so  inno- 
cent and  fair  to  wed  an  ungrateful,  disobedient  son.  But  this 
evening  I  met  her  unexpectedly,  at  the  vicar's,  —  an  excellent 
man,  from  whom  I  have  learned  much  ;  whose  precepts,  whose 
example,  whose  delight  in  his  home,  and  his  life  at  once  active 
and  serene,  are  in  harmony  with  my  own  dreams  when  I  dream 
of  her. 

I  will  tell  you  the  name  of  the  beloved,  —  hold  ;  it  is  as  yet 
a  profound  secret  between  you  and  me.  But  oh  for  the  day 
when  I  may  hear  you  call  her  by  that  name,  and  print  on  her 
forehead  the  only  kiss  by  man  of  which  I  should  not  be 
jealous ! 

It  is  Sunday ;  and  after  the  evening  service  it  is  my  friend's 
custom  to  gather  his  children  round  him,  and,  without  any 
formal  sermon  or  discourse,  engage  their  interest  in  subjects 
harmonious  to  associations  with  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  —  often 
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not  directly  bearing  upon  religion  ;  more  often,  indeed,  play- 
fully starting  from  some  little  incident  or  some  slight  story- 
book which  had  amused  the  children  in  the  course  of  the  past 
week,  and  then  gradually  winding  into  reference  to  some  sweet 
moral  precept  or  illustration  from  some  divine  example.  It  is 
a  maxim  with  him  that  while  much  that  children  must  learn 
they  can  only  learn  well  through  conscious  labor,  and  as  posi- 
tive taskwork,  yet  Religion  should  be  connected  in  their 
minds,  not  with  labor  and  taskwork,  but  should  become  in- 
sensibly infused  into  their  habits  of  thought,  lilending  itself 
■with  memories  and  images  of  peace  and  love  ;  with  the  indul- 
gent tenderness  of  the  earliest  teachers,  the  sinless  mirthfulness 
of  the  earliest  home  ;  wnth  consolation  in  after  sorrows,  sup- 
port through  after  trials,  and  never  parting  company  with  its 
twin  sister,  Hope. 

I  entered  the  vicar's  room  this  evening  just  as  the  group  had 
collected  round  him.  By  the  side  of  his  wife  sat  a  lady  in 
whom  I  feel  a  keen  interest.  Her  face  wears  that  kind  of 
calm  which  speaks  of  the  lassitude  bequeathed  by  sorrow. 
She  is  the  aunt  of  my  beloved  one.  Lily  had  nestled  herself 
on  a  low  ottoman,  at  the  good  pastor's  feet,  with  one  of  his 
little  girls,  roimd  whose  shoulder  -she  had  wound  her  arm. 
She  is  much  more  fond  of  the  companionship  of  children  than 
that  of  girls  of  her  own  age.  The  vicar's  wife,  a  very  clever 
■woman,  once,  in  my  hearing,  took  her  to  task  for  this  preference, 
asking  her  why  .she  persisted  in  grouping  herself  with  mere 
infants  who  could  teach  her  nothing?  Ah  !  could  j'ou  have 
seen  the  innocent,  angel-like  expression  of  her  face  when  she 
answered  simply,  "  I  suppose  because  with  them  I  feel  safer, 
—  I  mean  nearer  to  God." 

Mr.  Emlyn  —  that  is  the  name  of  the  "vicar  —  deduced  his 
homily  this  evening  from  a  pretty  fairy  tale  which  Lily  had 
been  telling  to  his  children  the  day  before,  and  which  he  drew 
her  on  to  repeat. 

Take,  in  brief,  the  substance  of  the  story :  — 

"  Once  on  a  time,  a  king  and  queen  made  themselves  very 
unhappy  because  they  had  no  heir  to  their  throne,  and  they 
prayed  for  one  ;  and  lo !  on  some  bright,  summer  morning,  the 
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Queen,  waking  from  sleep,  saw  a  cradle  beside  her  bed,  and  in 
the  cradle  a  beautiful  sleeping  babe.  Great  day  throughout 
the  kingdom !  But  as  the  infant  grew  up,  it  became  very 
wayward  and  fretful  ;  it  lost  its  beauty ;  it  would  not  leani  its 
lessons ;  it  was  as  naughty  as  a  child  could  be.  The  parents 
were  very  sorrowful  ;  the  heir,  so  longed  for,  promised  to  be  a 
great  plague  to  themselves  and  their  subjects.  At  last  one 
day,  to  add  to  their  trouble,  two  little  bumps  appeared  on  the 
Prince's  shoulders.  All  the  doctors  were  consulted  as  to  the 
cause  and  the  cure  of  this  deformity.  Of  course  they  tried  the 
effect  of  back-bands  and  steel  machines,  which  gave  the  poor 
little  Prince  great  pain,  and  made  him  more  unamiaVjle  than 
ever.  The  bumps,  nevertheless,  grew  larger,  and  as  they  in- 
creased, so  the  Prince  sickened  and  pined  away.  At  last  a 
skilful  surgeon  proposed,  as  the  only  chance  of  saving  the 
Prince's  life,  that  the  bumps  should  be  cut  out,  and  the  next 
morning  was  fixed  for  that  operation.  But  at  night  the  Queen 
saw,  or  dreamed  she  saw,  a  beautiful  shape  standing  by  her 
bedside.  And  it  said  to  her  reproachfully,  '  Ungrateful 
woman  !  How  wouldst  thou  repay  me  for  the  precious  boon 
that  my  favor  bestowed  on  thee  1  In  me  behold  the  Queen  of 
the  Fairies.  For  the  heir  to  thy  kingdom,  I  consigned  to  thy 
charge  an  infant  from  Fairyland,  to  become  a  blessing  to  thee 
and  to  thy  people  ;  and  thou  wouldst  inflict  upon  it  a  death 
of  torture  by  the  surgeon's  knife.'  And  the  Queen  answered, 
'  Precious  indeed  thou  mayest  call  the  boon  !  —  a  miserable, 
sickly,  feverish  changeling.' 

" '  Art  thou  so  dull,'  said  the  beautiful  visitant,  '  as  not  to 
comprehend  that  the  earliest  instincts  of  the  fairy  child  would 
be  those  of  discontent  at  the  exile  from  its  native  home  ?  And 
in  that  discontent  it  would  have  pined  itself  to  death,  or  grown 
up  soured  and  malignant,  —  a  fairy  still  in  its  power,  but  a 
fairy  of  A\Tath  and  evil,  —  had  not  the  strength  of  its  inborn 
nature  sufficed  to  develop  the  growth  of  its  wings.  That  which 
thy  blindness  condemns  as  the  deformity  of  the  human-born,  is 
to  the  fairy-born  the  crowning  perfection  of  its  beauty.  Woe  to 
thee  if  thou  suffer  not  the  wings  of  the  fairy  child  to  grow  ! ' 

"  And  the  next  morning  the  Queen  sent  away  the  surgeon 
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when  he  came  with  his  horrible  knife,  and  removed  the  back- 
board and  the  steel  machines  from  the  Prince's,  shoulders, 
though  all  the  doctors  predicted  that  the  child  would  die. 
And  from  that  moment  the  royal  heir  began  to  recover  bloom 
and  health.  And  when  at  last,  out  of  those  deforming  bumps, 
budded  delicately  forth  the  plumage  of  snow-white  wings,  the 
wayward  peevishness  of  the  Prince  gave  place  to  sweet  temper. 
Instead  of  scratching  his  teachers,  he  became  the  quickest  and 
most  docile  of  pupils,  grew  up  to  be  the  joy  of  his  parents  and 
the  pride  of  their  people  ;  and  the  people  said,  '  In  him  we 
shall  have  hereafter  such  a  king  as  we  have  never  yet  known.* " 

Here  ended  Lily's  tale.  I  cannot  convey  to  you  a  notion  of 
the  pretty,  playful  manner  in  which  it  was  told.  Then  she 
said,  with  a  grave  shake  of  the  head,  "  But  you  do  not  seem  to 
know  what  happened  afterwards.  Do  you  suppose  that  the 
Prince  never  made  use  of  his  wings  ?  Listen  to  me.  It  was 
discovered  by  the  courtiers  who  attended  on  his  Royal  High- 
ness that  on  certain  nights,  every  week,  he  disappeared.  In 
fact,  on  these  nights,  obedient  to  the  instinct  of  the  wings,  he 
flew  from  palace  halls  into  Fairyland,  coming  back  thence  all 
the  more  lovingly  disposed  towards  the  human  home  from 
which  he  had  escaped  for  a  while." 

"  Oh,  my  children,"  interposed  the  preacher,  earnestly,  "  the 
wings  would  be  given  to  us  in  vain  if  we  did  not  obey  the 
instinct  which  allures  us  to  soar  ;  vain,  no  less,  would  be  the 
soaring,  were  it  not  towards  the  home  whence  we  came,  bear- 
ing back  from  its  native  airs  a  stronger  health  and  a  serener 
joy,  more  reconciled  to  the  duties  of  earth  by  every  new  flight 
into  heaven." 

As  he  thus  completed  the  moral  of  Lily's  fairy  tale,  the 
girl  rose  from  her  low  seat,  took  his  hand,  kissed  it  reverently, 
and  walked  away  towards  the  window.  I  could  see  that  she 
was  affected  even  to  tears,  which  she  sought  to  conceal.  Later 
in  the  evening,  when  we  were  dispersed  on  the  lawn,  for  a  few 
minutes  before  the  party  broke  up,  Lily  came  to  my  side 
timidly  and  said,  in  a  low  whisper,  — 

"  Are  you  angrv  with  me  1  What  have  I  done  to  displease 
you?"    ' 
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"  Angry  with  you  ;  displeased  ?  How  can  you  think  of  me 
so  unjustly? " 

"  It  is  80  many  days  since  you  have  called,  since  I  have  seen 
you,"  she  said  so  artlessly,  looking  up  at  me  with  eyes  in  which 
tears  still  seemed  to  tremble. 

Before  I  could  trust  myself  to  reply,  her  aunt  approached, 
and  noticing  me  with  a  cold  and  distant  "  Good-night,"  led 
away  her  niece. 

I  had  calculated  on  walking  back  to  their  home  with  them, 
as  I  generally  have  done  when  we  met  at  another  house.  But 
the  aunt  had  probably  conjectured  I  might  be  at  the  vicarage 
that  evening,  and  in  order  to  frustrate  mj'^  intention,  had 
engaged  a  carriage  for  their  return.  No  doubt  she  has  been 
warned  against  permitting  further  intimacy  with  her  niece. 

My  father,  I  must  come  to  you  at  once,  discharge  my  promise, 
and  receive  from  your  own  lips  your  consent  to  my  choice ; 
for  you  will  consent,  will  you  not  ?  But  I  wish  you  to  be 
prepared  beforehand,  and  I  shall  therefore  put  up  these  dis- 
jointed fragments  of  my  commune  with  my  own  heart  and 
with  yours,  and  post  them  to-morrow.  Expect  me  to  follow 
them,  after  leaving  you  a  day  free  to  consider  them  alone,  — 
alone,  my  dear  father  ;  they  are  meant  for  no  eye  but  yours. 

K,  C. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  next  day  Kenelm  walked  into  the  town,  posted  his 
voluminous  letter  to  Sir  Peter,  and  then  looked  in  at  the 
shop  of  Will  Somers,  meaning  to  make  some  purchases 
of  basket-work  or  trifling  fancy  goods  in  Jessie's  pretty 
store  of  such  articles,  that  might  please  the  taste  of  his 
mother. 

On  entering  the  shop,  his  heart  beat  quicker.  He  saw 
two  young  forms  bending  over  the  counter,  examining 
the  contents  of  a  glass  case.  One  of  these  customers  was 
Clemmy ;  in  the  other  there  was  no  mistaking  the  slight, 
graceful  shape  of  Lily  Mordaunt.  Clemmy  was  exclaim- 
ing, "  Oh,  it  is  so  pretty,  Mrs.  Somers;  but,"  turning 
her  eyes  from  the  counter  to  a  silk  purse  in  her  hand, 
she  added  sorrowfully,  "  I  can't  buy  it.  I  have  not  got 
enough,  not  by  a  great  deal." 

"  And  what  is  it,  Miss  Clemmy?  "  asked  Kenelm. 

The  two  girls  turned  round  at  his  voice,  and  Clemmy 's 
face  brightened. 

"Look  here,"  she  said;  "  is  it  not  too  lovely  ?  " 

The  object  thus  admired  and  coveted  was  a  little  gold 
locket,  enriched  by  a  cross  composed  of  small  pearls. 

"  I  assure  you,  miss,"  said  Jessie,  who  had  acquired 
all  the  coaxing  arts  of  her  trade,  "  it  is  really  a  great 
bargain.  Miss  Mary  Burrows,  who  was  here  just  before 
you  came,  bought  one  not  nearly  so  pretty,  and  gave  ten 
shillings  more  for  it." 

Miss  Mary  Burrows  was  the  same  age  as  Miss 
Clementina  Emlyn ;  and  there  was  a  rivalry  as  to  smart- 
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ness  between  those  youthful  beauties.  "  Miss  Burrows !  " 
sighed  Cleminy,  very  scornfully. 

But  Kenelm's  attention  was  distracted  from  Clemmy's 
locket  to  a  little  ring  which  Lily  had  been  persuaded  by 
Mrs.  Somers  to  try  on,  and  which  she  now  drew  off  and 
returned  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  Mrs.  Somers,  who 
saw  that  she  had  small  chance  of  selling  the  locket  to 
Clemmy,  was  now  addressing  herself  to  the  elder  girl, 
more  likely  to  have  sufficient  pocket-money,  and  whom, 
at  all  events,  it  was  quite  safe  to  trust. 

"  The  ring  fits  you  so  nicely.  Miss  Mordaunt,  and 
every  young  lady  of  your  age  wears  at  least  one  ring. 
Allow  me  to  put  it  up?  "  She  added  in  a  lower  voice, 
"  Though  we  only  sell  the  articles  in  this  case  on  com- 
mission, it  is  all  the  same  to  us  whether  we  are  paid  now 
or  at  Christmas." 

"  'T  is  no  use  tempting  me,  Mrs.  Somers,"  said  Lily, 
laughing,  and  then  with  a  grave  air,  "  I  promised  Lion  — 
I  mean  my  guardian  —  never  to  run  into  debt,  and  I 
never  will." 

Lily  turned  resolutely  from  the  perilous  counter, 
taking  up  a  paper  that  contained  a  new  ribbon  she  had 
bought  for  Blanche,  and  Clemmy  reluctantly  followed 
her  out  of  the  shop. 

Kenelm  lingered  behind  and  selected  very  hastily  a 
few  trifles,  to  be  sent  to  him  that  evening  with  some 
specimens  of  basket-work  left  to  Will's  tasteful  discre- 
tion, then  purchased  the  locket  on  which  Clemmy  had 
set  her  heart ;  but  all  the  while  his  thoughts  were  fixed 
on  the  ring  which  Lily  had  tried  on.  It  was  no  sin 
against  etiquette  to  give  the  locket  to  a  child  like 
Clemmy ;  but  would  it  not  be  a  cruel  impertinence  to 
offer  a  gift  to  Lily  ? 

Jessie  spoke :  — 
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"  Miss  Mordaunt  took  a  great  fancy  to  this  ring,  Mr, 
Chillingly.  I  am  sure  her  aunt  would  like  her  to  have 
it.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  put  it  by  on  the  chance  of 
Mrs.  Cameron's  calling  here.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  it 
were  bought  by  some  one  else." 

"  I  think,"  said  Kenelm,  "  that  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  showing  it  to  Mrs.  Cameron.  No  doubt  she  will  buy 
it  for  her  niece.  Add  the  price  of  it  to  my  bill. "  He 
seized  the  ring  and  carried  it  off,  —  a  very  poor  little 
simple  ring,  with  a  single  stone,  shaped  as, a  heart,  not 
half  the  price  of  the  locket. 

Kenelm  rejoined  the  young  ladies  just  where  the 
path  split  into  two,  the  one  leading  direct  to  G-rasmere, 
the  other  through  the  churchyard  to  the  vicarage.  He 
presented  the  locket  to  Clemmy  with  brief,  kindly  words 
which  easily  removed  any  scruple  she  might  have  had 
in  accepting  it;  and  delighted  with  her  acquisition, 
she  bounded  off  to  the  vicarage,  impatient  to  show  the 
prize  to  her  mamma  and  sisters,  and  more  especially  to 
Miss  Mary  Burrows,  who  was  coming  to  lunch  with 
them. 

Kenelm  walked  on  slowly  by  Lily's  side. 

"  You  have  a  good  heart,  Mr.  Chillingly,"  said  she, 
somewhat  abruptly.  "  How  it  must  please  you  to  give 
such  pleasure !     Dear  little  Clemmy !  " 

This  artless  praise,  and  the  perfect  absence  of  envy 
or  thought  of  self  evinced  by  her  joy  that  her  friend's 
wish  was  gratified,  though  her  own  was  not,  enchanted 
Kenelm. 

"  If  it  pleases  to  give  pleasure,"  said  he,  "  it  is  your 
turn  to  be  pleased  now;  you  can  confer  such  pleasure 
upon  me." 

"How?"  she  asked  falteringly,  and  with  quick 
change  of   color. 
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"  By  conceding  to  me  the  same  right  your  little  friend 
has  allowed. " 

And  he  drew  forth  the  ring. 

Lily  reared  her  head  with  a  first  impulse  of  haughti- 
ness. But  when  her  eyes  met  his,  the  head  drooped 
down  again,  and  a  slight  shiver  ran  through  her  frame. 

"  Miss  Mordaunt,"  resumed  Kenelm,  mastering  his 
passionate  longing  to  fall  at  her  feet  and  say,  "  But,  oh! 
in  this  ring  it  is  my  love  that  I  offer,  it  is  my  troth  that 
I  pledge!  "  —  "  Miss  Mordaunt,  spare  me  the  misery  of 
thinking  that  I  have  offended  you ;  least  of  all  would  I 
do  so  on  this  day,  for  it  may  be  some  little  while  before 
I  see  you  again.  I  am  going  home  for  a  few  days  upon 
a' matter  which  may  affect  the  happiness  of  my  life,  and 
on  which  I  should  ■  be  a  bad  son  and  an  unworthy 
gentleman  if  I  did  not  consult  him  who,  in  all  that 
concerns  my  affections,  has  trained  me  to  turn  to  him, 
the  father;  in  all  that  concerns  my  honor  to  him,  the 
gentleman. " 

A  speech  more  unlike  that  which  any  delineator  of 
manners  and  morals  in  the  present  day  would  put  int& 
the  mouth  of  a  lover,  no  critic  in  the  "  Londoner"  could 
ridicule.  But,  somehow  or  other,  this  poor  little  tamer 
of  butterflies  and  teller  of  fairy  tales  comprehended  on 
the  instant  all  that  this  most  eccentric  of  human  beings 
thus  frigidly  left  untold.  Into  her  innermost  heart  it 
sank  more  deeply  than  would  the  most  ardent  declaration 
put  into  the  lips  of  the  boobies  or  the  scamps  in  whom 
delineators  of  manners  in  the  present  day  too  often 
debase  the  magnificent  chivalry  embodied  in  the  name 
of  "lover." 

Where  these  two  had,  while  speaking,  halted  on  the 
path  along  the  brookside,  there  was  a  bench,  on  which 
it  so  happened  that  they  had  seated  themselves  weeks 
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before.  A  few  moments  later  on  that  bench  they  were 
seated  again. 

And  the  trumpery  little  ring  with  its  turquoise  heart 
was  on  Lily's  finger,  and  there  they  continued  to  sit 
for  nearly  half  an  hour,  —  not  talking  much ,  but  won- 
drously  happy ;  not  a  single  vow  of  troth  interchanged. 
No ;  not  even  a  word  that  could  be  construed  into  "  I 
love."  And  yet  when  they  rose  from  the  bench  and 
went  silently  along  the  brookside,  each  knew  that  the 
other  was  beloved. 

When  they  reached  the  gate  that  admitted  into  the 
garden  of  Grasmere,  Kenelm  made  a  slight  start.  Mrs. 
Cameron  was  leaning  over  the  gate.  Whatever  alarm  at 
the  appearance  Kenelm  miglit  have  felt  was  certainly 
not  shared  by  Lily ;  she  advanced  lightly  before  him, 
kissed  her  aunt  on  the  cheek,  and  passed  on  across  the 
lawn  with  a  bound  in  her  step  and  the  carol  of  a  song 
upon  her  lips. 

Kenelm  remained  by  the  gate,  face  to  face  with  Mrs. 
Cameron.  She  opened  the  gate,  put  her  arm  in  his, 
and  led  him  back  along  the  brookside. 

"  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chillingly,"  she  said,  "  that  you 
will  not  impute  to  my  words  any  meaning  more  grave 
than  that  which  I  wish  them  to  convey,  when  I  remind 
you  that  there  is  no  place  too  obscure  to  escape  from  the 
ill-nature  of  gossip;  and  you  must  own  that  my  niece 
incurs  the  chance  of  its  notice  if  she  be  seen  walking 
alone  in  these  by-paths  with  a  man  of  your  age  and  posi- 
tion, and  whose  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood,  without  any 
ostensible  object  or  motive,  has  already  begun  to  excite 
conjecture.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  assume  that  you 
regard  my  niece  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  artless 
child,  whose  originality  of  tastes  or  fancy  may  serve  to 
amuse  you;  and  still  less  do  I  suppose  that  she  is  in 
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danger  of  misrepresenting  any  attentions  on  your  part. 
But  for  her  sake  I  am  bound  to  consider  what  others 
may  say.  Excuse  me,  then,  if  I  add  that  I  think  you 
are  also  hound  in  honor  and  in  good  feeling  to  do  the 
same.  Mr.  Chillingly,  it  would  give  me  a  great  sense 
of  relief  if  it  suited  your  plans  to  move  from  the 
neighborhood. " 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Cameron,"  answered  Kenelm,  who 
had  listened  to  this  speech  with  imperturbable  calm  of 
visage,  "  I  thank  you  much  for  your  candor;  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  informing  you  that  I 
am  about  to  move  from  this  neighborhood,  with  the  hope 
of  returning  to  it  in  a  very  few  days  and  rectifying  your 
mistake  as  to  the  point  of  view  in  which  I  regard  your 
niece.  In  a  word,"  here  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance and  the  tone  of  his  voice  underwent  a  sudden 
change,  "  it  is  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  to  be 
empowered  by  my  parents  to  assure  you  of  the  warmth 
with  which  they  will  welcome  your  niece  as  their 
daughter,  should  she  deign  to  listen  to  my  suit  and 
intrust  me  with  the  charge  of  her  happiness." 

Mrs.  Cameron  stopped  short,  gazing  into  his  face  with 
a  look  of  inexpressible  dismay. 

"No,  Mr.  Chillingly,"  she  exclaimed;  "this  must 
not  be,  — cannot  be.  Put  out  of  your  mind  an  idea  so 
wild,  —  a  young  man's  senseless  romance.  Your  parents 
cannot  consent  to  your  union  with  my  niece ;  I  tell  you 
beforehand  they  cannot." 

"  But  why  ?  "  said  Kenelm,  with  a  slight  smile,  and 
not  much  impressed  by  the  vehemence  of  Mrs.  Cameron's 
adjuration. 

"  Why  1  "  she  repeated  passionately ;  and  then  recov- 
ering something  of  her  habitual  weariness  of  quiet, 
"  The  why  is  easily  explained.     Mr.  Kenelm  Chillingly 
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is  the  heir  of  a  very  ancient  house,  and,  I  am  told,  of 
considerable  estates.  Lily  Mordaunt  is  a  nobody,  an 
orphan,  without  fortune,  without  connection,  the  ward 
of  a  humbly  born  artist,  to  whom  she  owes  the  roof  that 
shelters  her;  she  is  without  the  ordinary  education  of  a 
gentlewoman;  she  has  seen  nothing  of  the  world  in 
which  you  move.  Your  parents  have  not  the  right  to 
allow  a  son  so  young  as  yourself  to  throw  himself  out  of 
his  proper  sphere  by  a  rash  and  imprudent  alliance. 
And  never  would  I  consent,  never  would  Walter 
Melville  consent,  to  her  entering  into  any  family 
reluctant  to  receive  her.  There,  —  that  is  enough. 
Dismiss  the  notion  so  lightly  entertained.  And 
farewell. " 

"  Madam,"  answered  Kenelm,  very  earnestly,  "  believe 
me,  that  had  I  not  entertained  the  hope  approaching  to 
conviction  that  the  reasons  you  urge  against  my  presump- 
tion will  not  have  the  weight  with  my  parents  which  you 
ascribe  to  them,  I  should  not  have  spoken  to  you  thus 
frankly.  Young  though  I  be,  still  I  might  fairly  claim 
the  right  to  choose  for  myself  in  marriage.  But  I  gave 
to  my  father  a  very  binding  promise  that  I  would  not 
formally  propose  to  any  one  till  I  had  acquainted  him 
with  my  desire  to  do  so,  and  obtained  his  approval  of 
my  choice;  and  he  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  who 
would  withhold  that  approval  where  my  heart  is  set 
on  it,  as  it  is  now.  I  want  no  fortune  with  a  wife,  and 
should  I  ever  care  to  advance  my  position  in  the  world, 
no  connection  could  help  me  like  the  approving  smile  of 
the  woman  I  love.  There  is  but  one  qualification  Avhich 
my  parents  would  deem  they  had  the  right  to  exact  from 
my  choice  of  one  who  is  to  bear  our  name,  I  mean  that 
she  should  have  the  appearance,  the  manners,  the  prin- 
ciples, —  and  my  mother  at  least  might  add,  —  the  birth, 
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of  a  gentlewoman.  Well,  as  to  appearance  and  manners, 
I  have  seen  much  of  fine  society  from  my  boyhood,  and 
found  no  one  among  the  highest-born  who  can  excel  the 
exquisite  refinement  of  every  look,  and  the  inborn 
delicacy  of  every  thought,  in  her  of  whom,  if  mine,  I 
shall  be  as  proud  as  I  shall  be  fond.  As  to  defects  in 
the  frippery  and  tinsel  of  a  boarding-school  education, 
they  are  very  soon  remedied.  Remains  only  the  last 
consideration,  —  birth.  Mrs.  Braefield  informs  me  that 
you  have  assured  her  that  though  circumstances  into 
which  as  yet  I  have  no  right  to  inquire  have  made  her 
the  ward  of  a  man  of  humble  origin.  Miss  Mordaunt  is 
of  gentle  birth.     Do  you  deny  that?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  hesitating,  but  with  a 
flash  of  pride  in  her  eyes  as  she  went  on, — "no.  I 
cannot  deny  that  my  niece  is  descended  from  those  who, 
in  point  of  birth,  were  not  unequal  to  your  own  ancestors. 
But  what  of  that  1  "  she  added,  with  a  bitter  despondency 
of  tone.  "Equality  of  birth  ceases  when  one  falls  into 
poverty,  obscurity,  neglect,  notliingness." 

"  Eeally,  this  is  a  morbid  habit  on  your  part.  But 
since  we  have  thus  spoken  so  confidentially,  will  you 
not  empower  me  to  answer  the  question  which  will 
probably  be  put  to  me,  and  the  answer  to  which  will,  I 
doubt  not,  remove  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my 
happiness?  Whatever  the  reasons  which  might  very 
sufficiently  induce  you  to  preserve,  whilst  living  so 
quietly  in  this  place,  a  discreet  silence  as  to  the 
parentage  of  Miss  Mordaunt  and  your  own,  —  and  I  am 
well  aware  that  those  whom  altered  circumstances  of 
fortune  have  compelled  to  altered  modes  of  life  may 
disdain  to  parade  to  strangers  the  pretensions  to  a  higher 
station  than  that  to  which  they  reconcile  their  habits, 
—  whatever,  I  say,  such  reasons  for  silence  to  strangers. 
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should  they  preclude  you  from  confiding  to  me,  an 
aspirant  to  your  niece's  hand,  a  secret  which,  after  all, 
cannot  be  concealed  from  her  future  husband  1  " 

"  From  her  future  husband?  Of  course  not,"  answered 
Mrs.  Cameron.  "  But  I  decline  to  be  questioned  by  one 
whom  I  may  never  see  again,  and  of  whom  I  know  so 
little.  T  decline,  indeed,  to  assist  in  removing  any 
obstacle  to  an  union  with  my  niece,  which  I  hold  to  be 
in  every  way  unsuited  to  either  party.  I  have  no  cause 
even  to  believe  that  my  niece  would  accept  you  if  you 
were  free  to  propose  to  her.  You  have  not,  I  presume, 
spoken  to  her  as  an  aspirant  to  her  hand.  You  have  not 
addressed  to  her  any  declaration  of  your  attachment,  or 
sought  to  extract  from  her  inexperience  any  words  that 
warrant  you  in  thinking  that  her  heart  will  break  if  she 
never  sees  you  again." 

"  I  do  not  merit  such  cruel  and  taunting  questions," 
said  Kenelm,  indignantly.  "But  I  will  say  no  more 
now.  When  we  again  meet,  let  me  hope  you  will  treat 
me  less  unkindly.     Adieu!  " 

"  Stay,  sir.  A  word  or  two  more.  You  persist  in 
asking  your  father  and  Lady  Chillingly  to  consent  to 
your  proposal  to  Miss  Mordaunt  1  " 

"Certainly  I  do." 

"  And  you  will  promise  me,  on  your  word  as  a  gentle- 
man, to  state  fairly  all  the  causes  which  might  fairly 
operate  against  their  consent,  —  the  poverty,  the  humble 
rearing,  the  imperfect  education  of  my  niece;  so  that 
they  might  not  hereafter  say  you  had  entrapped  their 
consent,  and  avenge  themselves  for  your  deceit  by 
contempt  for  her  1  " 

"  Ah,  madam,  madam,  you  really  try  my  patience  too 
far.  But  take  my  promise,  if  you  can  hold  that  of  value 
from  one  whom  you  can  suspect  of  deliberate  deceit." 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Chillingly.  Bear  with  my 
rudeness.  I  have  been  so  taken  by  surprise  I  scarcely 
know  what  I  am  saying.  But  let  us  understand  each 
other  completely  before  we  part.  If  your  parents  with- 
hold their  consent,  you  will  communicate  it  to  me,  — me 
only,  not  to  Lily.  I  repeat,  I  know  nothing  of  the  state 
of  her  affections ;  but  it  might  embitter  any  girl's  life  to 
be  led  on  to  love  one  whom  she  could  not  marry." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  say.     But  if  they  do  consent?  " 

"  Then  you  will  speak  to  me  before  you  seek  an  inter- 
view with  Lily,  for  then  comes  another  question.  Will 
her  guardian  consent  ?  —  and  —  and  —  " 

"And  what?" 

"  Ko  matter.  I  rely  on  your  honor  in  this  request,  as 
in  all  else.      Good-day." 

She  turned  back  with  hurried  footsteps,  muttering  to 
herself,  "  But  they  will  not  consent.  Heaven  grant  that 
they  will  not  consent,  or  if  they  do,  what  —  what  is  to 
be  said  or  done?  Oh  that  Walter  Melville  were  here, 
or  that  I  knew  where  to  write  to  hira!  " 

On  his  way  back  to  Cromwell  Lodge,  Kenelm  was 
overtaken  by  the  vicar. 

"  I  was  coming  to  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Chillingly,  first 
to  thank  you  for  the  very  pretty  present  with  which  you 
have  gladdened  the  heart  of  my  little  Clemmy,  and  next 
to  ask  you  to  come  with  me  quietly  to-day  to  meet  Mr. 

,  the  celebrated  antiquarian,  who  came  to  Moleswich 

this  morning  at  my  request,  to  examine  that  old  Gothic 
tomb  in  our  churchyard.  Only  think,  —  though  he 
cannot  read  the  inscription  any  better  than  we  can,  he 
knows  all  about  its  history.  It  seems  that  a  young 
knight,  renowned  for  feats  of  valor  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV. ,  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  those  great  Earls  of 
Montfichet  who  were  then  the  most  powerful  family  in 
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these  parts.  He  was  slain  in  defending  the  church  from  an 
assault  by  some  disorderly  rioters  of  the  Lollard  faction; 
he  fell  on  the  very  spot  where  the  tomb  is  now  placed. 
That  accounts  for  its  situation  in  the  churchyard,  not 

within  the  fabric.     Mr.  discovered  this  fact  in  an 

old  memoir  of  the  ancient  and  once  famous  family  to 
which  the  young  knight  Albert  belonged,  and  which 
came,  alas!  to  so  shameful  an  end, — the  Fletwodes, 
Barons  of  Fletwode  and  Malpas.  What  a  triumph  over 
pretty  Lily  IMordaunt,  who  always  chose  to  imagine 
that  the  tomb  must  be  that  of  some  heroine  of  her  own 

romantic  invention!     Do  come  to  dinner;  Mr.  is  a 

most  agreeable  man,  and  full  of  interesting  anecdote." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  I  cannot.  I  am  obliged  to  return  home 
at  once  for  a  few  days.  That  old  family  of  Fletwode! 
I  think  I  see  before  me,  while  we  speak,  the  gray  tower 
in  which  they  once  held  sway;  and  the  last  of  the  race 
following  Mammon  along  the  Progress  of  the  Age,  —  a 
convicted  felon !  What  a  terrible  satire  on  the  pride  of 
birth!  " 

Kenelm  left  Cromwell  Lodge  that  evening;  but  he 
still  kept  on  his  apartments  there,  saying  he  might  be 
back  unexpectedly  any  day  in  the  course  of  the  next 
week. 

He  remained  two  days  in  London,  wishing  all  that  he 
had  communicated  to  Sir  Peter  in  writing  to  sink  into 
his  father's  heart  before  a  personal  appeal  to  it. 

The  more  he  revolved  the  ungracious  manner  in  which 
Mrs.  Cameron  had  received  his  confidence,  the  less 
importance  he  attached  to  it.  An  exaggerated  sense  of 
disparities  of  fortune  in  a  person  who  appeared  to  him  to 
have  the  pride  so  common  to  those  who  have  known 
better  days,  coupled  with  a  nervous  apprehension  lest 
his  family  should  ascribe  to  her  any  attempt  to  ensnare 
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a  very  young  man  of  considerable  worldly  pretensions 
into  a  marriage  with  a  penniless  niece,  seemed  to  account 
for  much  that  had  at  first  perplexed  and  angered  him. 
And  if,  as  he  conjectured,  Mrs.  Cameron  had  once  held 
a  much  higher  position  in  the  world  than  she  did 
now,  —  a  conjecture  warranted  by  a  certain  peculiar 
conventional,  undeniable  elegance  which  characterized 
her  habitual  manner,  —  and  was  now,  as  she  implied, 
actually  a  dependant  on  the  bounty  of  a  painter  who  had 
only  just  acquired  some  professional  distinction,  she 
might  well  shrink  from  the  mortification  of  becoming 
an  object  of  compassion  to  her  richer  neighbors;  nor, 
when  he  came  to  think  of  it,  had  he  any  more  right 
than  those  neighbors  to  any  confidence  as  to  her  own  or 
Lily's  parentage,  so  long  as  he  was  not  formally  entitled 
to  claim  admission  into  her  privity. 

London  seemed  to  him  intolerably  dull  and  wearisome. 
He  called  nowhere  except  at  Lady  Glenalvon's;  he  was 
glad  to  hear  from  the  servants  that  she  was  still  at 
Exmundham.  He  relied  much  on  the  influence  of  the 
queen  of  the  fashion  with  his  mother,  whom  he  knew 
would  be  more  difficult  to  persuade  than  Sir  Peter,  nor 
did  he  doubt  that  he  should  win  to  his  side  that  sympa- 
thizing and  warm-hearted  queen. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

It  is  somewhere  about  three  weeks  since  the  party  in- 
vited by  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Chillingly  assembled  at 
Exmundham;  and  they  are  still  there,,  though  people 
invited  to  a  country-house  have  seldom  compassion 
enough  for  the  dulness  of  its  owner  to  stay  more  than 
three  days.  Mr.  Chillingly  Mivers,  indeed,  had  not 
exceeded  that  orthodox  limit.  Quietly  observant,  during 
his  stay,  of  young  Gordon's  manner  towards  Cecilia,  and 
hers  towards  him,  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  there  was 
no  cause  to  alarm  Sir  Peter,  or  induce  the  worthy  baronet 
to  regret  the  invitation  he  had  given  to  that  clever  kins- 
man. Por  all  the  visitors  remaining,  Exmimdham  had 
a  charm. 

To  Lady  Glenalvon,  because  in  the  hostess  she  met 
her  most  familiar  friend  when  both  were  young  girls,  and 
because  it  pleased  her  to  note  the  interest  which  Cecilia 
Travers  took  in  the  place  so  associated  with  memories  of 
the  man  to  whom  it  was  Lady  Glenalvon's  hope,  to  see 
her  united.  To  Gordon  Chillingly,  because  no  oppor- 
tunity could  be  so  favorable  for  his  own  well-concealed 
designs  on  the  hand  and  heart  of  the  heiress.  To  the 
heiress  herself  the  charm  needs  no   explanation. 

To  Leopold  Travers  the  attractions  of  Exmundham 
were  imquestionably  less  fascinating.  Still,  even  he  was 
well  pleased  to  prolong  his  stay.  His  active  mind  found 
amusement  in  wandering  over  an  estate  the  acreage  of 
Avhich  would  have  warranted  a  much  larger  rental,  and 
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lecturing  Sir  Peter  on  the  old-fashioned  system  of  hus- 
bandry which  that  good-natured,  easy  proprietor  permitted 
his  tenants  to  adopt,  as  well  as  on  the  number  of  super- 
fluous hands  that  were  employed  on  the  pleasure-grounds 
and  in  the  general  management  of  the  estate,  —  such  as 
carpenters,  sawyers,  woodmen,  bricklayers,  and  smiths. 

When  the  squire  said,  "  You  could  do  just  as  well  with 
a  third  of  those  costly  dependants,"  Sir  Peter,  uncon- 
sciously plagiarizing  the  answer  of  the  old  French  grand 
seigneur,  replied,  "  Very  likely.  But  the  question  is, 
could  the  rest  do  just  as  well  without  me  1  " 

Exmundham,  indeed,  was  a  very  expensive  place  to 
keep  up.  The  house,  built  by  some  ambitious  Chil- 
lingly three  centuries  ago,  would  have  been  large  for  an 
owner  of  thrice  the  revenues;  and  though  the  flower- 
garden  was  smaller  than  that  at  Braefieldville,  there  were 
paths  and  drives  through  miles  of  young  plantations  and 
old  woodlands  that  furnished  lazy  occupation  to  an  army 
of  laborers.  No  wonder  that,  despite  his  nominal  ten 
thousand  a  year.  Sir  Peter  was  far  from  being  a  rich 
man.  Exmundham  devoured  at  least  half  the  rental. 
The  active  mind  of  Leopold  Travers  also  found  ample 
occupation  in  the  stores  of  his  host's  extensive  library. 
Travers,  never  much  of  a  reader,  was  by  no  means  a 
despiser  of  learning,  and  he  soon  took  to  historical  and 
archaeological  researches  with  the  ardor  of  a  man  who 
must  always  throw  energy  into  any  pursuit  that  occasion 
presents  as  an  escape  from  indolence.  Indolent,  Leopold 
Travers  never  could  be.  But  more  than  either  of  these 
resources  of  occupation,  the  companionship  of  Chillingly 
Gordon  excited  his  interest  and  quickened  the  current  of 
his  thoughts.  Always  fond  of  renewing  his  own  youth 
in  the  society  of  the  young,  and  of  the  sympathizing 
temperament  which  belongs  to  cordial  natures,  he  had,  as 
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■we  have  seen,  entered  very  heartily  into  the  ambition  of 
George  Belvoir,  and  reconciled  himself  very  pliably  to 
the  humors  of  Kenelm  Chillingly.  But  the  first  of  these 
two  was  a  little  too  commonplace,  the  second  a  little  too 
eccentric,  to  enlist  the  complete  good-fellowship  which, 
being  alike  very  clever  and  very  practical,  Leopold 
Travers  established  with  that  very  clever  and  very  prac- 
tical representative  of  the  rising  generation,  Chillingly 
Gordon.  Between  them  there  was  this  meeting-ground, 
political  and  worldly,  a  great  contempt  for  innocuous, 
old-fashioned  notions;  added  to  which,  in  the  mind  of 
Leopold  Travers,  was  a  contempt  —  which  Avould  have 
been  complete,  but  that  the  contempt  admitted  dread  — 
of  harmful,  new-fashioned  notions  which,  interpreted  by 
his  thoughts,  threatened  ruin  to  his  country  and  down- 
fall to  the  follies  of  existent  society,  and  which,  inter- 
preted by  his  language,  tamed  itself  into  the  man  of  the 
world's  phrase,  "  going  too  far  for  me. "  Notions  which, 
by  the  much  more  cultivated  intellect  and  the  immeasur- 
ably more  soaring  ambition  of  Chillingly  Gordon,  might 
be  viewed  and  criticised  thus :  "  Could  I  accept  these 
doctrines  1  I  don't  see  my  way  to  being  prime  minister 
of  a  country  in  which  religion  and  capital  are  still  powers 
to  be  consulted.  And  putting  aside  religion  and  capital, 
I  don't  see  how,  if  these  doctrines  passed  into  law,  with 
a  good  coat  on  my  back  I  should  not  be  a  sufferer. 
Either  I,  as  having  a  good  coat,  should  have  it  torn  off 
my  back  as  a  capitalist,  or,  if  I  remonstrated  in  the  name 
of  moral  honesty,  be  put  to  death  as  a  religionist. " 

Therefore  when  Leopold  Travers  said,  "  Of  course  we 
must  go  on, "  Chillingly  Gordon  smiled  and  answered, 
"  Certainly,  go  on."  And  when  Leopold  Travers  added, 
"  But  Ave  may  go  too  far, "  Chillingly  Gordon  shook  his 
head,  and  replied,  "  How  true  that  is  !  Certainly,  too 
far." 
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Apart  from  the  congeniality  of  political  sentiment, 
there  were  other  points  of  friendly  contact  between  the 
older  and  younger  man.  Each  was  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  man  of  the  world ;  and  though  Leopold  Travers 
could  not  have  plumbed  certain  deeps  in  Chillingly 
Gordon's  nature, —  and  in  every  man's  nature  there 
are  deeps  which  his  ablest  observer  cannot  fathom,  —  yet 
he  was  not  wrong  when  he  said  to  himself,  "  Gordon  is 
a  gentleman." 

Utterly  would  my  readers  misconceive  that  very  clever 
young  man  if  they  held  him  to  be  a  hypocrite,  like  Blifil 
or  Joseph  Surface.  Chillingly  Gordon,  in  every  private 
sense  of  the  word,  was  a  gentleman.  If  he  had  staked 
his  whole  fortune  on  a  rubber  at  whist,  and  an  unde- 
tected glance  at  his  adversary's  hand  would  have  made 
the  difference  between  loss  and  gain,  he  would  have 
turned  away  his  head  and  said,  "  Hold  up  your  cards." 
Neither,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  explain  before,  was  he 
actuated  by  any  motive  in  common  with  the  vulgar 
fortune-hunter  in  his  secret  resolve  to  win  the  hand  of 
the  heiress.  He  recognized  no  inequality  of  worldly 
gifts  between  them.  He  said  to  himself,  "  Whatever 
she  may  give  me  in  money,  I  shall  amply  repay  in 
worldly  position  if  I  succeed,  and  succeed  I  certainly 
shall.  If  I  were  as  rich  as  Lord  Westminster,  and  still 
cared  about  being  prime  minister,  I  should  select  her  as 
the  most  fitting  woman  I  have  seen  for  a  prime  minister's 
wife." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  sort  of  self-commune, 
if  not  that  of  a  very  ardent  lover,  is  very  much  that  of  a 
sensible  man  setting  high  value  on  himself,  bent  on 
achieving  the  prizes  of  a  public  career,  and  desirous  of 
securing  in  his  wife  a  woman  who  would  adorn  the 
station  to  which  he  confidently  aspired.     In  fact,  no  one 
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so  able  as  Chillingly  Gordon  would  ever  have  conceived 
the  ambition  of  being  minister  of  England  if,  in  all  that 
in  private  life  constitutes  the  English  gentleman,  he 
could  be  fairly  subject  to  reproach. 

He  was  but  in  public  life  what  many  a  gentleman  hon- 
est in  private  life  has  been  before  him, —  an  ambitious, 
resolute  egotist,  by  no  means  without  personal  affections, 
but  holding  them  all  subordinate  to  the  objects  of  per- 
sonal ambition,  and  with  no  more  of  other  principle  than 
that  of  expediency  in  reference  to  his  own  career  than 
would  cover  a  silver  penny.  But  expediency  in  itself 
he  deemed  the  statesman's  only  rational  principle.  And 
to  the  consideration  of  expediency  he  brought  a  very 
unprejudiced  intellect,  quite  fitted  to  decide  whether  the 
public  opinion  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people  was  for 
turning  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  into  an  Agapemone  or  not. 

During  the  summer  weeks  he  had  thus  vouchsafed  to 
the  turfs  and  groves  of  Exmundham,  Leopold  Travers 
was  not  the  only  person  whose  good  opinion  Chillingly 
Gordon  had  ingratiated.  He  had  won  the  warmest 
approbation  from  Mrs.  Campion.  His  conversation 
reminded  her  of  that  which  she  had  enjoyed  in  the 
house  of  her  departed  spouse.  In  talking  with  Cecilia, 
she  was  fond  of  contrasting  liim  to  Kenelm,  not  to  the 
favor  of  the  latter,  whose  humors  she  utterly  failed 
to  imderstand,  and  whom  she  pertinaciously  described 
as  "  so  affected. "  "  A  most  superior  young  man  Mr. 
Gordon,  so  well  informed,  so  sensible,  above  all,  so 
natural."  Such  was  her  judgment  upon  the  unavowed 
candidate  to  Cecilia's  hand;  and  Mrs.  Campion  required 
no  avowal  to  divine  the  candidature.  Even  Lady 
Glenalvon  had  begun  to  take  friendly  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  this  promising  young  man.  Most  women 
can  sympathize  with  youthful  ambition.     He  impressed 
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her  with  a  deep  conviction  of  his  abilities,  and  still 
more  with  respect  for  their  concentration  upon  practi- 
cal objects  of  power  and  renown.  She  too,  like  Mrs. 
Campion,  began  to  draw  comparisons  unfavorable  to 
Kenelm  between  the  two  cousins,  —  the  one  who  seemed 
so  slothfully  determmed  to  hide  his  candle  under  a 
bushel,  the  other  so  honestly  disposed  to  set  his  light 
before  men.  She  felt  also  annoyed  and  angry  that 
Kenelm  was  thus  absenting  himself  from  the  paternal 
home  at  the  very  time  of  her  first  visit  to  it,  and  when 
he  had  so  felicitous  an  opportunity  of  seemg  more  of  the 
girl  in  whom  he  knew  that  Lady  Glenalvon  deemed  he 
might  win,  if  he  would  properly  woo,  the  wife  that  would 
best  suit  him.  So  that  when  one  day  Mrs.  Campion, 
walking  through  the  gardens  alone  with  Lady  Glenalvon, 
while  from  the  gardens  into  the  park  went  Chillingly 
Gordon,  arm-in-arm  with  Leopold  Travers,  abruptly 
asked,  "  Don't  you  think  that  Mr.  Gordon  is  smitten 
with  Cecilia,  though  he,  with  his  moderate  fortune,  does 
not  dare  to  say  so  1  And  don't  you  think  that  any  girl, 
if  she  were  as  rich  as  Cecilia  will  be,  would  be  more 
proud  of  such  a  husband  as  Chillingly  Gordon  than  of 
some  silly  earl  1  " 

Lady  Glenalvon  answered  curtly,  but  somewhat 
sorroAvf  ully,  — 

"Yes." 

After  a  pause,  she  added,  "  There  is  a  man  with  whom 
I  did  once  think  she  would  have  been  happier  than  with 
any  other, —  one  man  who  ought  to  be  dearer  to  me  than 
Mr.  Gordon,  fox  he  saved  the  life  of  my  son,  and  who, 
though  perhaps  less  clever  than  Mr.  Gordon,  still  has  a 
great  deal  of  talent  Avithm  him,  which  might  come  forth 
and  make  him  —  what  shall  I  say  1  —  a  useful  and  dis- 
tinguished member  of  society,  if  married  to  a  girl  so  sure 
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of  raising  any  man  she  marries  as  Cecilia  Travers.  But 
if  I  am  to  renounco  tliat  hope,  and  look  through  the 
range  of  young  men  brought  under  my  notice,  I  don't 
know  one,  putting  aside  consideration  of  rank  and 
fortune,  I  should  prefer  for  a  clever  daughter  who  went 
heart  and  soul  with  the  ambition  of  a  clever  man.  But, 
Mrs.  Campion,  I  have  not  yet  quite  renounced  my  hope ; 
and  unless  I  do,  I  yet  think  there  is  one  man  to  whom 
I  would  rather  give  Cecilia,  if  she  were  my  daughter. " 

Therewith  Lady  Glenalvon  so  decidedly  broke  off  the 
subject  of  conversation  that  Mrs.  Campion  could  not 
have  renewed  it  without  such  a  breach  of  the  female 
etiquette  of  good-breeding  as  Mrs.  Campion  was  the 
last  person  to  adventure. 

Lady  Chillingly  could  not  help  being  pleased  with 
Gordon.  He  was  light  in  hand,  served  to  amuse  her 
guests,  and  made  up  a  rubber  of  whist  in  case  of  need. 

There  were  two  persons,  however,  with  whom  Gordon 
made  no  ground,  —  namely.  Parson  John  and  Sir  Peter. 
When  Travers  praised  him  one  day  for  the  solidity  of 
his  parts  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  parson 
replied  snappishly,  "  Yes ;  solid  and  sound  as  one  of 
those  tables  you  buy  at  a  broker's :  the  thickness  of  the 
varnish  hides  the  defects  in  the  joints;  the  whole  frame- 
work is  rickety."  But  when  the  parson  was  indignantly 
urged  to  state  the  reason  by  which  he  arrived  at  so 
harsh  a  conclusion,  he  could  only  reply  by  an  assertion 
which  seemed  to  his  questioner  a  declamatory  burst  of 
parsonic  intolerance. 

"Because,"  said  Parson  John,  "he  has  no  love  for 
man,  and  no  reverence  for  God;  and  no  character  is 
sound  and  solid  which  enlarges  its  surface  at  the  expense 
of  its  supports." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  favor  with  which  Sir  Peter 
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had  at  first  regarded  Gordon  gradually  vanished,  in  pro- 
portion as,  acting  on  the  hint  Mivers  had  originally 
thrown  out,  but  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  repeat,  he 
■watched  the  pains  which  the  young  man  took  to  insinu- 
ate himself  into  the  good  graces  of  Mr.  Travers  and  Mrs. 
Campion,  and  the  artful  and  half-suppressed  gallantry  of 
his  manner  to  the  heiress. 

Perhaps  Gordon  had  not  ventured  thus  "  to  feel  his 
way,"  till  after  Mivers  had  departed;  or  perhaps  Sir 
Peter's  parental  anxiety  rendered  him,  in  this  instance, 
a  shrewder  observer  than  was  the  man  of  the  world, 
whose  natural  acuteness  was,  in  matters  of  afifection,  not 
unf  requently  rendered  languid  by  his  acquired  philosophy 
of  indifferentism. 

More  and  more  every  day,  every  hour,  of  her  sojourn 
beneath  his  roof,  did  Cecilia  become  dearer  to  Sir  Peter, 
and  stronger  and  stronger  became  his  wish  to  secure  her 
for  his  daughter-in-law.  He  was  inexpressibly  flattered 
by  her  preference  for  his  company, —  ever  at  hand  to  share 
his  customary  walks,  his  kindly  visits  to  the  cottages  of 
peasants,  or  the  homesteads  of  petty  tenants;  wherein 
both  were  sure  to  hear  many  a  simple  anecdote  of  Master 
Kenelm  in  his  childhood, —  anecdotes  of  whim  or  good- 
nature, of  considerate  pity  or  reckless  courage. 

Throughout  all  these  varieties  of  thought  or  feeling  in 
the  social  circle  around  her,  Lady  Chillingly  preserved 
the  unmoved  calm  of  her  dignified  position, —  a  very 
good  woman  certainly,  and  very  ladylike.  No  one  could 
detect  a  flaw  in  her  character,  or  a  fold  awry  in  her 
flounce.  She  was  only,  like  the  gods  of  Epicurus,  too 
good  to  trouble  her  serene  existence  with  the  cares  of  us 
simple  mortals.  Not  that  she  was  without  a  placid 
satisfaction  in  the  tribute  which  the  world  laid  upon  her 
altars ;  nor  was  she  so  supremely  goddesslike  as  to  soar 
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above  the  household  affections  which  humanity  entails 
on  the  dwellers  and  denizens  of  earth.  She  liked  her 
husband  as  much  as  most  elderly  wives  like  their  elderly 
husbands.  She  bestowed  upon  Kenehn  a  liking  some- 
what more  warm,  and  mingled  with  compassion.  His 
eccentricities  would  have  puzzled  her,  if  she  had  allowed 
herself  to  be  puzzled;  it  troubled  her  less  to  pity  them. 
She  did  not  share  her  husband's  desire  for  his  union 
with  Cecilia.  She  thought  that  her  son  would  have  a 
higher  place  in  the  county  if  he  married  Lady  Jane,  the 
Duke  of  Clanville's  daughter;  and  "that  is  what  he 
ought  to  do,"  said  Lady  Chillingly  to  herself.  She 
entertained  none  of  the  fear  that  had  induced  Sir  Peter 
to  extract  from  Kenelm  the  promise  not  to  pledge  his 
hand  before  he  had  received  his  father's  consent.  That 
the  son  of  Lady  Chillingly  should  make  a  mesalliance, 
however  crotchety  he  might  be  in  other  respects,  was  a 
thought  that  it  would  have  so  disturbed  her  to  admit 
that  she  did  not  admit  it. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  at  Exmundham 
when  the  lengthy  communication  of  Kenelm  reached  Sir 
Peter's  hands. 
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BOOK  VIIL— CHAPTER  I. 

Never  in  his  whole  life  had  the  mind  of  Sir  Peter  been 
so  agitated  as  it  was  during  and  after  the  perusal  of 
Kenelm's  flighty  composition.  He  had  received  it  at 
the  breakfast-table,  and  opening  it  eagerly,  ran  his  eye 
hastily  over  the  contents,  till  he  very  soon  arrived  at 
sentences  which  appalled  him.  Lady  Chillingly,  who 
was  fortunately  busied  at  the  tea-urn,  did  not  observe  the 
dismay  on  his  countenance.  It  was  visible  only  to 
Cecilia  and  to  Gordon.  Neither  guessed  who  that  letter 
was  from. 

"  Not  bad  news,  I  hope,"  said  Cecilia,  softly. 

"Bad  news,"  echoed  Sir  Peter.  "No,  my  dear,  no; 
a  letter  on  business.  It  seems  terribly  long ;  "  and  he 
thrust  the  packet  into  his  pocket,  muttering,  "  see  to  it 
by-and-by." 

"  That  slovenly  farmer  of  yours,  Mr.  Nostock,  has 
failed,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  looking  up  and 
observing  a  quiver  on  his  host's  lip.  "  I  told  you  he 
would,  —  a  fine  farm  too.  Let  me  choose  you  another 
tenant." 

Sir  Peter  shook  his  head  with  a  wan  smile. 

"  Nostock  Avill  not  fail.  There  have  been  six  genera- 
tions of  Nostocks  on  the  farm. " 

"  So  I  should  guess,"  said  Travers,  dryly. 

"And  —  and,"  faltered  Sir  Peter,  "if  the  last  of  the 
race  fails,  he  must  lean  upon  me,  and  —  if  one  of  the  two 
break  down,  it  shall  not  be  —  " 
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"  Shall  not  be  that  cross-cropping  blockhead,  my  dear 
Sir  Peter.     This  is  carrying  benevolence  too  far." 

Here  the  tact  and  savolr-viore  of  Chillingly  Gordon 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  host.  Possessing  himself  of 
the  "Times"  newspaper,  he  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  genuine  or  simulated,  and  read  aloud  an 
extract  from  the  leading  article,  announcing  an  impend- 
ing change  in  the  Cabinet. 

As  soon  as  he  could  quit  the  breakfast  table,  Sir 
Peter  hurried  into  his  library  and  there  gave  himself  up 
to   the   study  of   Kenelm's  unwelcome  communication. 

The  task  took  him  long,  for  he  stopped  at  intervals, 
overcome  by  the  struggle  of  his  heart,  now  melted  into 
sympathy  with  the  passionate  eloquence  of  a  son  hith- 
erto so  free  from  amorous  romance,  and  now  sorrowing 
for  the  ruin  of  his  own  cherished  hopes.  This  unedu- 
cated country  girl  would  never  be  such  a  helpmate  to  a 
man  like  Kenelm  as  would  have  been  Cecilia  Travers. 
At  length,  having  finished  the  letter,  he  buried  his  head 
between  his  clasped  hands,  and  tried  hard  to  realize  the 
situation  that  placed  the  father  and  son  into  such  direct 
antagonism. 

"  But,"  he  murmured,  "  after  all,  it  is  the  boy's  happi- 
ness that  must  be  consulted.  If  he  will  not  be  happy 
in  my  way,  what  right  have  I  to  say  that  he  shall  not 
be  happy  in  his  ?  " 

Just  then  Cecilia  came  softly  into  the  room.  She 
had  acquired  the  privilege  of  entering  his  library  at  will, 
sometimes  to  choose  a  book  of  his  recommendation, 
sometimes  to  direct  and  seal  his  letters,  —  Sir  Peter  was 
grateful  to  any  one  who  saved  him  an  extra  trouble,  — 
and  sometimes,  especially  at  this  hour,  to  decoy  him 
forth  into  his  wonted  constitutional  walk. 

He  lifted  his  face  at  the  sound  of  her  approaching  tread 
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and  her  winning  voice ;  and  the  face  was  so  sad  that  the 
tears  rushed  to  her  eyes  on  seeing  it.  She  laid  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and  said  pleadingly,  "  Dear  Sir  Peter, 
what  is  it,  —  what  is  it  1  " 

"  Ah,  ah,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Peter,  gathering  up  the 
scattered  sheets  of  Kenelm's  effusion  with  hurried, 
trembling  hands.  "  Don't  ask,  —  don't  talk  of  it;  't  is 
but  one  of  the  disappointments  that  all  of  us  must 
undergo  when  we  invest  our  hopes  in  the  uncertain 
will  of  others." 

Then,  observing  that  the  tears  were  trickling  down 
the  girl's  fair,  pale  cheeks,  he  took  her  hand  in  both 
his,  kissed  her  forehead,  and  said  whisperingly,  "  Pretty 
one,  how  good  you  have  been  to  me!  Heaven  bless 
you!     What  a  wife  you  will  be  to  some  man!  " 

Thus  saying,  he  shambled  out  of  the  room  through  the 
open  casement.  She  followed  him  impulsively,  won- 
deringly;  but  before  she  reached  his  side,  he  turned 
round,  waved  his  hand  with  a  gently  repelling  gesture, 
and  went  his  way  alone  through  dense  fir  groves  which 
had  been  planted  in  honor  of  Kenelm's  birth. 


She  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

Drawn  by  Anne  Abercrombie  Mhoon. 

Kenelm  Chillingly,  II.  772. 


She  i 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Kexelm  arrived  at  Exmundliam  just  in  time  to  dress  for 
dinner.  His  arrival  was  not  unexpected;  for  the  morn- 
ing after  his  father  had  received  his  communication,  Sir 
Peter  had  said  to  Lady  Chillingly  "  that  he  had  heard 
from  Kenelm  to  the  effect  that  he  might  be  down  any 
day." 

"Quite  time  he  should  come,"  said  Lady  Chillingly. 
"  Have  you  his  letter  about  you  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear  Caroline.  Of  course  he  sends  you  his 
kindest  love,  poor  fellow." 

"  Why  poor  fellow  ?     Has  he  been  ill  1 " 

"  No ;  but  there  seems  to  be  something  on  his  mind. 
If  so,  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  relieve  it.  He  is 
the  best  of  sons,   Caroline." 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him,  except," 
added  her  ladyship,  reflectively,  "that  I  do  wish  he 
were  a  little  more  like  other  young  men." 

"  Hum,  —  like  Chillingly  Gordon,  for  instance?  " 

"Well,  yes;  Mr.  Gordon  is  a  remarkably  well-bred, 
sensible  young  man.  How  different  from  that  disagree- 
able, bearish  father  of  his,  who  went  to  law  with  you!  " 

"  Very  different  indeed,  but  with  just  as  much  of  the 
Chillingly  blood  in  him.  How  the  Chillinglys  ever 
gave  birth  to  a  Kenelm  is  a  question  much  more 
puzzling. " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Sir  Peter,  don't  be  metaphysical.  You 
know  how  I  hate  puzzles." 
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"  And  yet,  Caroline,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  puzzle 
which  I  can  never  interpret  by  my  brain.  There  are  a 
great  many  puzzles  in  human  nature  which  can  only  be 
interpreted  by  the  heart." 

"Very  true,"  said  Lady  Chillingly.  "I  suppose 
Kenelm  is  to  have  his  old  room,  just  opposite  to  Mr. 
Gordon's." 

"  Ay,  ay,  — just  opposite.  Opposite  they  will  be  all 
their  lives.  Only  think,  Caroline,  I  have  made  a 
discovery!  " 

"Dear  me!  I  hope  not.  Your  discoveries  are  gener- 
ally very  expensive,  and  bring  us  in  contact  with  such 
very  odd  people." 

"  This  discovery  shall  not  cost  us  a  penny,  and  I  don't 
know  any  people  so  odd  as  not  to  comprehend  it. 
Briefly  it  is  this:  to  genius  the  first  requisite  is  heart; 
it  is  no  requisite  at  all  to  talent.  My  dear  Caroline, 
Gordon  has  as  much  talent  as  any  young  man  I  know, 
but  he  wants  the  first  requisite  of  genius.  I  am  not 
by  any  means  sure  that  Kenelm  has  genius,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  has  the  first  requisite  of  genius,  —  heart. 
Heart  is  a  very  perplexing,  wayward,  irrational  thing; 
and  that  perhaps  accounts  for  the  general  incapacity  to 
comprehend  genius,  while  any  fool  can  comprehend  talent. 
My  dear  Caroline,  you  know  that  it  is  very  seldom,  not 
more  than  once  in  three  years,  that  I  presume  to  have  a 
will  of  my  own  against  a  will  of  yours;  but  should 
there  come  a  question  in  which  our  son's  heart  is  con- 
cerned, then  (speaking  between  ourselves)  my  will  must 
govern  yours." 

"  Sir  Peter  is  growing  more  odd  every  day,"  said  Lady 
Chillingly  to  herself  when  left  alone.  "  But  he  does 
not  mean  ill,  and  there  are  worse  husbands  in  the 
world." 
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Therewith  she  rang  for  her  maid,  gave  requisite 
orders  for  the  preparing  of  Kenelm's  room,  which  had 
not  been  slept  in  for  many  months,  and  then  consulted 
that  functionary  as  to  the  adaptation  of  some  dress  of 
hers,  too  costly  to  be  laid  aside,  to  the  style  of  some 
dress  less  costly  which  Lady  Glenalvon  had  imported 
from  Paris  as  la  derniere  mode. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  Kenelm  arrived  at  Exmund- 
ham.  Chillingly  Gordon  had  received  this  letter  from 
Mr.  Gerard  Dan  vers :  — 

Dear  Gordon,  —  In  the  ministerial  changes  announced  as 
rumor  in  the  public  papers,  and  which  you  may  accept  as  cer- 
tain, that  sweet  little  cherub is  to  be  sent  to  sit  up  aloft 

and  pray  there  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack,  —  namely,  of  the 
government  he  leaves  below.     In  accepting  the  peerage,  which 

I  persuaded  him  to  do, creates  a  vacancy  for  the  borough 

of ,  just  the  place  for  you,  far  better  in  every  way  than 

Saxborough.     promises  to  recommend  you  to  his  com- 
mittee.    Come  to  town  at  once. 

Yours,  &c. 

G.  Danvers. 

Gordon  showed  this  letter  to  Mr.  Travers,  and  on 
receiving  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  that  gentleman, 
said,  with  emotion,  partly  genuine,  partly  assumed, 
"  You  cannot  guess  all  that  the  realization  of  your  good 
wishes  would  be.  Once  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  my  motives  for  action  are  so  strong  that  —  do  not 
think  me  very  conceited  if  I  count  upon  Parliamentary 
success. " 

"  My  dear  Gordon ,  I  am  as  certain  of  your  success  as 
I  am  of  my  own  existence." 

"Should  I  succeed;  should  the  great  prizes  of  public 
life  be  within  my  reach;  should  I  lift  myself  into  a 
position  that  would  warrant  my  presumption,  —  do  you 
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think  I  could  come  to  you  and  say,  *  There  is  an  object 
of  ambition  dearer  to  me  than  power  and  office,  the 
hope  of  attaining  which  was  the  strongest  of  all  my 
motives  of  action?  And  in  that  hope  shall  I  also  have 
the  good  wishes  of  the  father  of  Cecilia  Travers  1 '  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  give  me  your  hand ;  you  speak 
manfully  and  candidly  as  a  gentleman  should  speak.  I 
answer  in  the  same  spirit.  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that 
I  have  not  entertained  views  for  Cecilia  which  included 
hereditary  rank  and  established  fortune  in  a  suitor  to 
her  hand,  though  I  never  should  have  made  them  im- 
perative conditions.  I  am  neither  potentate  nor  par- 
venu enough  for  that ;  and  I  can  never  forget  "  (here 
every  muscle  in  the  man's  face  twitched)  "  that  I  myself 
married  for  love,  and  was  so  happy.  How  happy 
Heaven  only  knows!  Still,  if  you  had  thus  spoken  a 
few  weeks  ago,  I  should  not  have  replied  very  favorably 
to  your  question.  But  now  that  I  have  seen  so  much 
of  you,  my  answer  is  this :  If  you  lose  your  election,  if 
you  don't  come  into  Parliament  at  all,  you  have  my 
good  wishes  all  the  same.  If  you  win  my  daughter's 
heart,  there  is  no  man  on  whom  I  would  more  willingly 
bestow  her  hand.  There  she  is,  by  herself  too,  in  the 
garden.     Go  and  talk  to  her. " 

Gordon  hesitated.  He  knew  too  well  that  he  had 
not  won  her  heart,  though  he  had  no  suspicion  that  it 
was  given  to  another.  And  he  was  much  too  clever  not 
to  know  also  how  much  he  hazards  who,  in  affairs  of 
courtship,  is  premature. 

"Ah!  "  he  said,  "I  cannot  express  my  gratitude  for 
words  so  generous,  encouragement  so  cheering.  But  I 
have  never  yet  dared  to  utter  to  Miss  Travers  a  word 
that  would  prepare  her  even  to  harbor  a  thought  of  me 
as  a  suitor.     And  I  scarcely  think  I  should  have  the 
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courage    to  go  through   this  election  with  the  grief  of 
her  rejection  on  my  heart." 

"  Well,  go  in  and  win  the  election  first;  meanwhile, 
at  all  events,  take  leave  of  Cecilia. " 

Gordon  left  his  friend,  and  joined  Miss  Travers, 
resolved,  not  indeed  to  risk  a  formal  declaration,  but  to 
sound  his  way  to  his  chances  of  acceptance. 

The  interview  was  very  brief.  He  did  sound  his 
way  skilfully,  and  felt  it  very  unsafe  for  his  footsteps. 
The  advantage  of  having  gained  the  approval  of  the 
father  was  too  great  to  be  lost  altogether  by  one  of 
those  decided  answers  on  the  part  of  the  daughter  which 
allow  of  no  appeal,  especially  to  a  poor  gentleman  who 
woos  an  heiress. 

He  returned  to  Travers,  and  said  simply,  "  I  bear 
with  me  her  good  wishes  as  well  as  yours;  that  is 
all.     I  leave  myself  in  your  kind  hands." 

Then  he  hurried  away  to  take  leave  of  his  host  and 
hostess,  say  a  few  significant  words  to  the  ally  he  had 
already  gained  in  Mrs.  Campion,  and  within  an  hour 
was  on  his  road  to  London,  passing  on  his  way  the 
train  that  bore  Kenelm  to  Exmundham.  Gordon  was 
in  high  spirits.  At  least  he  felt  as  certain  of  winning 
Cecilia  as  he  did  of  winning  his  election. 

"  I  have  never  yet  failed  in  what  I  desired,"  said  he 
to  himself,  "  because  I  have  ever  taken  pains  not  to 
fail." 

The  cause  of  Gordon's  sudden  departure  created  a 
great  excitement  in  that  quiet  circle,  shared  by  all 
except  Cecilia  and  Sir  Peter. 

VOL.  II.  — 12 
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CHAPTER   III. 


Kenelm  did  not  see  either  father  or  mother  till  he 
appeared  at  dinner.  Then  he  was  seated  next  to 
Cecilia.  There  was  but  little  conversation  between  the 
two;  in  fact,  the  prevalent  subject  of  talk  was  general 
and  engrossing,  —  the  interest  in  Chillingly  Gordon's 
election;  predictions  of  his  success,  of  what  he  would 
do  in  Parliament.  "Where,"  said  Lady  Glenalvon, 
"  there  is  such  a  dearth  of  rising  young  men  that  if 
he  were  only  half  as  clever  as  he  is  he  would  be  a 
gain." 

"A  gain  to  what?"  asked  Sir  Peter,  testily.  "To 
his  country  ?  —  about  which  I  don't  believe  he  cares  a 
brass  button." 

To  this  assertion  Leopold  Travers  replied  warmly, 
and  was  not  less  warmly  backed  by  Mrs.  Campion. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Lady  Glenalvon,  in  conciliatory 
accents,  "  1  think  every  able  man  in  Parliament  is  a 
gain  to  the  country ;  and  he  may  not  serve  his  country 
less  effectively  because  he  does  not  boast  of  his  love  for 
it.  The  politicians  I  dread  most  are  those  so  rampant 
in  Prance  nowadays,  the  bawling  patriots.  When  Sir 
Eobert  Walpole  said,  '  All  those  men  have  their  price,' 
he  pointed  to  the  men  who  called  themselves  '  patriots. '  " 

"  Bravo !  "  cried  Travers. 

"  Sir  Robert  Walpole  showed  his  love  for  his  country 
by  corrupting  it.  There  are  many  ways  besides  bribing 
for  corrupting  a  country,"  said  Kenelm,  mildly;  and  that 
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was  Kenelm's  sole  contribution  to  the  general  conver- 
sation. 

It  was  not  till  the  rest  of  the  party  had  retired  to  rest 
that  the  conference,  longed  for  by  Kenelm,  dreaded  by 
Sir  Peter,  took  place  in  the  library.  It  lasted  deep 
into  the  night;  both  parted  with  lightened  hearts  and 
a  fonder  affection  for  each  other.  Kenelm  had  drawn 
so  charming  a  picture  of  the  Fairy,  and  so  thoroughly 
convinced  Sir  Peter  that  his  own  feelings  towards  her 
Avere  those  of  no  passing,  youthful  fancy,  but  of  that 
love  which  has  its  roots  in  the  innermost  heart,  that 
though  it  was  still  with  a  sigh,  a  deep  sigh,  that  he 
dismissed  the  thought  of  Cecilia,  Sir  Peter  did  dismiss 
it;  and  taking  comfort  at  last  from  the  positive  assur- 
ance that  Lily  was  of  gentle  birth,  and  the  fact  that 
her  name  of  Mordaunt  was  that  of  ancient  and  illustri- 
ous houses,  said,  with  half  a  smile,  "  It  might  have 
been  worse,  my  dear  boy.  I  began  to  be  afraid  that  in 
spite  of  the  teachings  of  Mi  vers  and  Welby,  it  was  '  The 
Miller's  Daughter,'  after  all.  But  we  still  have  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  persuade  your  poor  mother.  In  covering 
your  first  flight  from  our  roof  I  unluckily  put  into  her 
head  the  notion  of  Lady  Jane,  a  duke's  daughter,  and 
the  notion  has  never  got  out  of  it.  That  comes  of 
fibbing." 

"  I  count  on  Lady  Glenalvon's  influence  on  my 
mother  in  support  of  your  own,"  said  Kenelm.  "If 
so  accepted  an  oracle  in  the  great  world  pronounce  in 
my  favor,  and  promise  to  present  my  wife  at  Court  and 
bring  her  into  fashion,  I  think  that  my  mother  will 
consent  to  allow  us  to  reset  the  old  family  diamonds 
for  her  next  reappearance  in  London.  And  then,  too, 
you  can  tell  her  that  I  will  stand  for  the  county.  I 
will  go  into  Parliament;  and  if  I  meet  there  our  clever 
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cousin,  and  find  that  he  does  not  care  a  brass  button  foi 
the  country,  take  my  word  for  it,  I  will  lick  him  more 
easily  than  I  licked  Tom  Bowles. " 

"  Tom  Bowles !  Who  is  he  ?  Ah !  I  remember  some 
letter  of  yours  in  which  you  spoke  of  a  Bowles,  whose 
favorite  study  was  mankind,  —  a  moral  philosopher." 

"Moral  philosophers,"  answered  Kenelm,  "have  so 
muddled  their  brains  with  the  alcohol  of  new  ideas  that 
their  moral  legs  have  become  shaky;  and  the  humane 
would  rather  help  them  to  bed  than  give  them  a  licking. 
My  Tom  Bowles  is  a  muscular  Christian,  who  became 
no  less  muscular,  but  much  more  Christian,  after  he 
was  licked." 

And  in  this  pleasant  manner  these  two  oddities  settled 
their  conference,  and  went  up  to  bed  with  arms  wrapped 
round  each  other's  shoulder. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Kenelm  found  it  a  much  harder  matter  to  win  Lady 
Glenalvon  to  his  side  than  he  had  anticipated.  With  the 
strong  interest  she  had  taken  in  Kenelm's  future,  she 
coukl  not  but  revolt  from  the  idea  of  his  union  with  an 
obscure,  portionless  girl  whom  he  had  only  known  a  few 
weeks,  and  of  whose  very  parentage  he  seemed  to  know 
nothing,  save  an  assurance  that  she  was  his  equal  in 
birth.  And  with  the  desire,  which  she  had  cherished 
almost  as  fondly  as  Sir  Peter,  that  Kenelm  might  win  a 
bride  in  every  way  so  worthy  of  his  choice  as  Cecilia 
Travers,  she  felt  not  less  indignant  than  regretful  at  the 
overthrow  of  her  plans. 

At  first,  indeed,  she  was  so  provoked  that  she  would 
not  listen  to  his  pleadings.  She  broke  away  from  him 
with  a  rudeness  she  had  never  exhibited  to  any  one 
before,  refused  to  grant  him  another  interview  in  order 
to  rediscuss  the  matter,  and  said  that  so  far  from  using 
her  influence  in  favor  of  his  romantic  folly,  she  would 
remonstrate  well  with  Lady  Chillingly  and  Sir  Peter 
against  yielding  their  assent  to  his  "  thus  throwing 
liimself   away. " 

It  was  not  till  the  third  day  after  his  arrival  that, 
touched  by  the  grave  but  haughty  mournfulness  of  his 
countenance,  she  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  Sir  Peter 
in  the  course  of  a  private  conversation  with  that  worthy 
baronet.  Still  it  was  reluctantly  (she  did  not  fulfil  her 
threat  of  remonstrance  with  Lady  Chillingly)  that  she 
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conceded  the  point  that  a  son  who,  succeeding  to  the 
absolute  fee  simple  of  an  estate,  had  volunteered  the 
resettlement  of  it  on  terms  singularly  generous  to  both 
his  parents,  was  entitled  to  some  sacrifice  of  their  incli- 
nations on  a  question  in  which  he  deemed  his  happiness 
vitally  concerned;  and  that  he  was  of  age  to  choose  for 
himself,  independently  of  their  consent,  but  for  a  pre- 
vious promise  extracted  from  him  by  his  father,  —  a 
promise  which,  rigidly  construed,  was  not  extended  to 
Lady  Chillingly,  but  confined  to  Sir  Peter  as  the 
head  of  the  family  and  master  of  the  household.  The 
father's  consent  was  already  given,  and  if,  in  his  rev- 
erence for  both  parents,  Kenelm  could  not  dispense  with 
his  mother's  approval,  surely  it  was  the  part  of  a  true 
friend  to  remove  every  scruple  from  his  conscience,  and 
smooth  away  every  obstacle  to  a  love  not  to  be  con- 
demned because  it  was  disinterested. 

After  this  conversation.  Lady  Glenalvon  sought 
Kenelm,  found  him  gloomily  musing  on  the  banks  of 
the  trout- stream,  took  his  arm,  led  him  into  the  sombre 
glades  of  the  fir  grove,  and  listened  patiently  to  all  he 
had  to  say.  Even  then  her  woman's  heart  was  not  won 
to  his  reasonings  until  he  said  pathetically,  "  You 
thanked  me  once  for  saving  your  son's  life;  you  said 
then  that  you  could  never  repay  me :  you  can  repay  me 
tenfold.  Could  your  son,  who  is  now,  we  trust,  in 
heaven,  look  down  and  judge  between  us,  do  you  think 
he  would  approve  you  if  you  refuse  ?  " 

Then  Lady  Glenalvon  wept,  and  took  his  hand,  kissed 
his  forehead  as  a  mother  might  kiss  it,  and  said,  "  You 
triumph;  I  will  go  to  Lady  Chillingly  at  once.  Marry 
her  whom  you  so  love,  on  one  condition:  marry  her 
from  my  house." 

Lady  Glenalvon  was  not  one  of  those  women  who 
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serve  a  friend  by  halves.  She  knew  well  how  to  pro- 
pitiate and  reason  down  the  apathetic  temperament  of 
Lady  Chillingly;  she  did  not  cease  till  that  lady  herself 
came  into  Kenelm's  room,  and  said  very  quietly,  — 

"So  you  are  going  to  propose  to  Miss  Mordaunt;  the 
Warwickshire  Mordaunts,  I  suppose.  Lady  Glenalvon 
says  she  is  a  very  lovely  girl,  and  will  stay  with  her 
before  the  wedding.  And,  as  the  young  lady  is  an 
orphan.  Lady  Glenalvon's  uncle,  the  duke,  who  is 
connected  with  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Mordaunts,  will 
give  her  away.  It  will  be  a  very  brilliant  affair.  I  am 
sure  I  wish  you  happy ;  it  is  time  you  should  have  sown 
your  wild  oats. " 

Two  days  after  the  consent  thus  formally  given, 
Kenelm  quitted  Exmundham.  Sir  Peter  would  have 
accompanied  him  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  intended, 
but  the  agitation  he  had  gone  through  brought  on  a 
sharp  twinge  of  the  gout,  which  consigned  his  feet  to 
flannels. 

After  Kenelm  had  gone.  Lady  Glenalvon  went  into 
Cecilia's  room.  Cecilia  was  seated  very  desolately  by 
the  open  window;  she  had  detected  that  something  of 
an  anxious  and  painful  nature  had  been  weighing  upon 
the  minds  of  father  and  son,  and  had  connected  it  with 
the  letter  which  had  so  disturbed  the  even  mind  of  Sir 
Peter;  but  she  did  not  divine  what  the  something  was, 
and  if  mortified  by  a  certain  reserve,  more  distant  than 
heretofore,  which  had  characterized  Kenelm's  manner 
towards  herself,  the  mortification  was  less  sensibly  felt 
than  a  tender  sympathy  for  the  sadness  she  had  observed 
on  his  face,  and  yearned  to  soothe.  His  reserve  had, 
however,  made  her  own  manner  more  reserved  than  of 
old,  for  which  she  was  now  rather  chiding  herself  than 
reproaching  him. 
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Lady  Glenalvon  put  her  arms  round  Cecilia's  neck 
and  kissed  her,  whispering,  "  That  man  has  so  disap- 
pointed me ;  he  is  so  unworthy  of  the  happiness  I  had 
once  hoped  for  him !  " 

"  Whom  do  you  speak  of?  "  murmured  Cecilia,  turning 
very  pale, 

"  Kenelm  Chillingly,  It  seems  that  he  has  conceived 
a  fancy  for  some  penniless  girl  whom  he  has  met  in  his 
wanderings,  has  come  here  to  get  the  consent  of  his 
parents  to  propose  to  her,  has  obtained  their  consent,  and 
is  gone  to  propose. " 

Cecilia  remained  silent  for  a  moment  with  her  eyes 
closed;  then  she  said,  "  He  is  worthy  of  all  happiness, 
and  he  would  never  make  an  unworthy  choice.  Heaven 
bless  him,  and  —  and  —  "  She  would  have  added,  "  his 
bride,"  but  her  lips  refused  to  utter  the  word  "  bride." 

"Cousin  Gordon  is  worth  ten  of  him,"  cried  Lady 
Glenalvon,  indignantly. 

She  had  served  Kenelm,  but  she  had  not  forgiven 
him. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Kexelm  slept  in  London  that  night,  and,  the  next  day- 
being  singularly  fine  for  an  English  summer,  he  resolved 
to  go  to  INIoleswich  on  foot.  He  had  no  need  this  time 
to  encumber  himself  with  a  knapsack;  he  had  left 
sufficient  change  of  dress  in  his  lodgings  at  Cromwell 
Lodge. 

It  was  towards  the  evening  when  he  found  himself  in 
one  of  the  prettiest  rural  villages  by  which 

"  Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 
His  silver-winding  way." 

It  was  not  in  the  direct  road  from  London  to 
Moleswich,  but  it  was  a  pleasanter  way  for  a  pedestrian. 
And  when,  quitting  the  long  street  of  the  sultry  village, 
he  came  to  the  shelving  margin  of  the  river,  he  was  glad 
to  rest  awhile,  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  rippling  waters,  and 
listen  to  their  placid  murmurs  amid  the  rushes  in  the 
bordering  shallows.  He  had  ample  time  before  him. 
His  rambles  while  at  Cromwell  Lodge  had  made  him 
familiar  with  the  district  for  miles  round  Moleswich, 
and  he  knew  that  a  footpath  through  the  fields  at  the 
right  would  lead  him,  in  less  than  an  hour,  to  the  side 
of  the  tributary  brook  on  which  Cromwell  Lodge  was 
placed,  opposite  the  wooden  bridge  which  conducted  to 
Grasmere  and  Moleswich. 

To  one  who  loves  the  romance  of  history,  English 
history,  the  whole  course  of  the  Thames  is  full  of  charm. 
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Ah!  could  I  go  back  to  the  days  in  which  younger 
generations  than  that  of  Kenelm  Chillingly  were  unborn, 
when  every  wave  of  the  Rhine  spoke  of  history  and 
romance  to  me,  what  fairies  should  meet  on  thy  banks, 
0  thou,  our  own  Father  Thames!  Perhaps  some  day  a 
German  pilgrim  may  repay  tenfold  to  thee  the  tribute 
rendered  by  the  English  kinsman  to  the  Father  Rhine. 

Listening  to  the  whispers  of  the  reeds,  Kenelm 
Chillingly  felt  the  haunting  influence  of  the  legendary 
stream.  Many  a  poetic  incident  or  tradition  in  antique 
chronicle,  many  a  votive  rhyme  in  song,  dear  to  fore- 
fathers whose  very  names  have  become  a  poetry  to  us, 
thronged  dimly  and  confusedly  back  to  his  memory, 
which  had  little  cared  to  retain  such  graceful  trinkets 
in  the  treasure-house  of  love.  But  everything  that, 
from  childhood  upward,  connects  itself  with  romance, 
revives  with  yet  fresher  bloom  in  the  memories  of  him 
who  loves. 

And  to  this  man,  through  the  first  perilous  season  of 
youth,  so  abnormally  safe  from  youth's  most  wonted 
peril;  to  this  would-be  pupil  of  realism,  this  learned 
adept  in  the  schools  of  a  Welby  or  a  Mivers,  —  to  this 
man,  love  came  at  last  as  with  the  fatal  powers  of  the 
fabled  Cytherea ;  and  with  that  love  all  the  realisms  of 
life  became  ideals,  all  the  stern  lines  of  our  common- 
place destinies  undulating  into  curves  of  beauty,  all 
the  trite  sounds  of  our  every-day  life  attuned  into  deli- 
cacies of  song.  How  full  of  sanguine  yet  dreamy  bliss 
was  his  heart  —  and  seemed  his  future  —  in  the  gentle 
breeze  and  the  softened  glow  of  that  summer  eve !  He 
should  see  Lily  the  next  morn,  and  his  lips  Avere  now 
free  to  say  all  that  they  had  as  yet  suppressed. 

Suddenly  he  was  roused  from  the  half -a  wake,  half- 
asleep  happiness  that  belongs  to  the  moments  in  which 
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■we  transport  ourselves  into  Elysium,  by  the  carol  of  a 
voice  more  loudly  joyous  than  that  of  his  own  heart,  — 

"  Singing  —  singing, 
Lustily  singing, 

Down  the  road,  with  his  dogs  before, 
Came  the  Ritter  of  Nierestein." 

Kenelm  turned  his  head  so  quickly  that  he  frightened 
Max,  who  had  for  the  last  minute  been  standing  behind 
him  inquisitively  with  one  paw  raised,  and  sniffing,  in 
some  doubt  whether  he  recognized  an  old  acquaintance ; 
but  at  Kenelm 's  quick  movement  the  animal  broke  into 
a  nervous  bark,  and  ran  back  to  his  master. 

The  minstrel,  little  heeding  the  figure  reclined  on  the 
bank,  would  have  passed  on  with  his  light  tread  and  his 
cheery  carol,  but  Kenelm  rose  to  his  feet,  and  holding 
out  his  hand,  said,  "  I  hope  you  don't  share  Max's  alarm 
at  meeting  me  again  ?  " 

"  Ah,  my  young  philosopher,  is  it  indeed  you?  " 

"  If  I  am  to  be  designated  a  philosopher,  it  is  certainly 
not  I.  And,  honestly  speaking,  I  am  not  the  same.  I, 
who  spent  that  pleasant  day  with  you  among  the  fields 
round  Luscombe  two  years  ago  —  " 

"  Or  who  advised  me  at  Tor  Hadhara  to  string  my 
lyre  to  the  praise  of  a  beefsteak.  I,  too,  am  not  quite 
the  same,  —  I  whose  dog  presented  you  with  the  begging- 
tray." 

"  Yet  you  still  go  through  the  world  singing." 

"  Even  that  vagrant  singing-time  is  pretty  well  over. 
But  I  disturbed  you  from  your  repose.  I  would  rather 
share  it;  you  are  probably  not  going  my  way,  and  as  I 
am  in  no  hurry,  I  should  not  like  to  lose  the  opportunity 
chance  has  so  happily  given  me  of  renewing  acquaint- 
ance with  one  who  has  often  been  present  to  my  thoughts 
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since  we  last  met. "  Thus  saying,  the  minstrel  stretched 
himself  at  ease  on  the  bank,  and  Kenelm  followed  his 
example. 

There  certainly  was  a  change  in  the  owner  of  the  dog 
with  the  iDegging-tray,  —  a  change  in  costume,  in  counte- 
nance, in  that  indescribable  self-evidence  which  we  call 
"  manner. "  The  costume  was  not  that  Bohemian  attire 
in  which  Kenelm  had  first  encountered  the  Wandering 
Minstrel,  nor  the  studied,  more  graceful  garb,  which 
so  well  became  his  shapely  form,  during  his  visit  to 
Luscombe.  It  was  now  neatly  simple,  the  cool  and 
quiet  summer  dress  any  English  gentleman  might  adopt 
in  a  long  rural  walk.  And  as  he  uncovered  his  head  to 
court  the  cooling  breeze,  there  was  a  graver  dignity  in 
the  man's  handsome  Rubens-like  face,  a  line  of  more 
concentrated  thought  in  the  spacious  forehead,  a  thread 
or  two  of  gray  shimmering  here  and  there  through  the 
thick,  auburn  curls  of  hair  and  beard.  And  in  his 
manner,  though  still  very  frank,  there  was  just  percep- 
tible a  sort  of  self-assertion,  not  offensive,  but  manly; 
such  as  does  not  misbecome  one  of  maturer  years,  and  of 
some  established  position,  addressing  another  man  much 
younger  than  himself,  who  in  all  iDrobability  has  achieved 
no  position  at  all  beyond  that  which  the  accident  of 
birth  might  assign  to  him. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  minstrel,  with  a  half-suppressed  sigh; 
"  the  last  year  of  my  vagrant  holidays  has  come  to  its 
close.  I  recollect  that  the  first  day  we  met  by  the 
roadside  fountain,  I  advised  you  to  do  like  me, — seek 
amusement  and  adventure  as  a  foot  traveller.  Now, 
seeing  you,  evidently  a  gentleman  by  education  and 
birth,  still  a  foot  traveller,  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  say, 
'  You  have  had  enough  of  such  experience ;  vagabond  life 
has  its  perils  as  well  as  charms.  Cease  it,  and  settle 
down.'" 
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"  I  think  of  doing  so,"  replied  Kenelm,  laconically. 

"  In  a  profession  ?     Army,  law,  medicine  ?  " 

"  No." 

"Ah,  in  marriage,  then.  Eight;  give  me  your  hand 
on  that.  So  a  petticoat  indeed  has  at  last  found  its 
charm  for  you  in  the  actual  world,  as  well  as  on  the 
canvas  of  a  picture  ?  " 

"  I  conclude,"  said  Kenelm,  evading  any  direct  notice 
of  that  playful  taunt,  —  "I  conclude  from  your  remark 
that  it  is  in  marriage  you  are  about  to  settle  down." 

"  Ay ;  could  I  have  done  so  before  I  should  have  been 
saved  from  many  errors,  and  been  many  years  nearer  to 
the  goal  which  dazzled  my  sight  through  the  haze  of  my 
boyish  dreams." 

"  What  is  that  goal,  —  the  grave  1  " 

"  The  grave !  That  which  allows  of  no  grave ,  — 
fame." 

"  I  see :  despite  of  what  you  just  now  said,  you  still 
mean  to  go  through  the  world  seeking  a  poet's  fame." 

"Alas!  I  resign  that  fancy,"  said  the  minstrel,  with 
another  half-sigh.  "  It  was  not  indeed  wholly,  but  in 
great  part,  the  hope  of  the  poet's  fame  that  made  me  a 
truant  in  the  way  to  that  which  destiny,  and  such  few 
gifts  as  nature  conceded  to  me ,  marked  out  for  my  proper 
and  only  goal.  But  what  a  strange,  delusive  will-o'- 
the-wisp  the  love  of  verse-making  is!  How  rarely  a 
man  of  good  sense  deceives  himself  as  to  other  things  for 
which  he  is  fitted,  in  which  he  can  succeed ;  but  let  him 
once  drink  into  his  being  the  charm  of  verse-making, 
how  the  glamour  of  the  charm  bewitches  his  under- 
standing ;  how  long  it  is  before  he  can  believe  that  the 
world  will  not  take  his  word  for  it,  when  he  cries  out 
to  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  *  I,  too,  am  a  poet ' !  And  with 
what  agonies,  as  if  at  the  wrench  of  soul  from  life,  he 
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resigns  himself  at  last  to  the  conviction  that  whether 
he  or  the  world  be  right,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
Who  can  plead  his  cause  before  a  court  that  will  not 
give  him  a  hearing  1  " 

It  was  with  an  emotion  so  passionately  strong,  and 
so  intensely  painful,  that  the  owner  of  the  dog  with 
the  begging-tray  thus  spoke,  that  Kenelm  felt,  through 
sympathy,  as  if  he  himself  were  torn  asunder  by  the 
wrench  of  life  from  soul.  But  then,  Kenelm  was  a 
mortal  so  eccentric  that,  if  a  single  acute  suffering 
endured  by  a  fellow-mortal  could  be  brought  before 
the  evidence  of  his  senses,  I  doubt  whether  he  would 
not  have  suffered  as  much  as  that  fellow-mortal.  So 
that,  though  if  there  were  a  thing  in  the  world  which 
Kenelm  Chillingly  would  care  not  to  do,  it  was  verse- 
making,  his  mind  involuntarily  hastened  to  the  argu- 
ments by  which  he  could  best  mitigate  the  pang  of 
the  verse-maker. 

Quoth  he,  "  According  to  my  very  scanty  reading,  you 
share  the  love  of  verse-making  with  men  the  most  illus- 
trious, in  careers  which  have  achieved  the  goal  of  fame. 
It  must,  then,  be  a  very  noble  love;  Augustus,  Pollio, 
Varius,  Maecenas,  the  greatest  statesmen  of  their  day, — 
they  were  verse-makers.  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  a 
verse-maker;  Walter  Raleigh  and  Philip  Sidney;  Fox, 
Burke,  Sheridan,  Warren  Hastings,  Canning,  even  the 
grave  William  Pitt,  —  all  were  verse-makers.  Verse- 
making  did  not  retard,  no  doubt  the  qualities  essential 
to  verse-making  accelerated,  their  race  to  the  goal  of 
fame.  What  great  painters  have  been  verse-makers! 
Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Salvator  Rosa," 
—  and  Heaven  knows  how  many  other  great  names 
Kenelm  Chillingly  might  have  proceeded  to  add  to  his 
list,  if  the  minstrel  had  not  here  interposed. 
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"  What !  all  those  mighty  painters  were  verse-makers  1  " 
"  Verse-makers  so  good,  especially  Michael  Angelo, 
—  the  greatest  painter  of  all,  —  that  they  would  have 
had  the  fame  of  poets,  if,  unfortunately  for  that  goal  of 
fame,  their  glory  in  the  sister  art  of  painting  did  not 
outshine  it.  But  when  you  give  to  your  gift  of  song 
the  modest  title  of  verse-making,  permit  me  to  ohserve 
that  your  gift  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  the 
verse-maker.  Your  gift,  whatever  it  may  be,  could  not 
exist  without  some  sympathy  with  the  non-verse-making 
human  heart.  No  doubt,  in  your  foot  travels,  you  have 
acquired  not  only  observant  intimacy  with  external 
nature  in  the  shifting  hues  at  each  hour  of  a  distant 
mountain,  in  the  lengthening  shadows  which  yon  sunset 
casts  on  the  waters  at  our  feet,  in  the  habits  of  the  thrush 
dropped  fearlessly  close  beside  me,  in  that  turf  mois- 
tened by  its  neighborhood  to  those  dripping  rushes,  all  of 
which  I  could  describe  no  less  accurately  than  you,  —  as 
a  Peter  Bell  might  describe  them  no  less  accurately  than 
a  William  Wordsworth.  But  in  such  songs  of  yours 
as  you  have  permitted  me  to  hear,  you  seem  to  have 
escaped  out  of  that  elementary  accidence  of  the  poet's 
art,  and  to  touch,  no  matter  how  slightly,  on  the  only 
lasting  interest  which  the  universal  heart  of  man  can 
have  in  the  song  of  the  poet,  —  namely,  in  the  sound 
which  the  poet's  individual  sympathy  draws  forth  from 
the  latent  chords  in  that  universal  heart.  As  for  what 
you  call  *  the  world,'  what  is  it  more  than  the  fashion  of 
the  present  day  1  How  far  the  judgment  of  that  is  worth 
a  poet's  pain  I  can't  pretend  to  say.  But  of  one  thing  I 
am  sure,  that  while  I  could  as  easily  square  the  circle 
as  compose  a  simple  couplet  addressed  to  the  heart  of  a 
simple  audience  with  sufficient  felicity  to  decoy  their 
praises  into  Max's   begging-tray,  I  could   spin  out  by 
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the  yard  the  sort  of  verse-making  which  characterizes 
the  fashion  of  the  present  day." 

Much  flattered,  and  not  a  little  amused,  the  Wandering 
Minstrel  turned  his  bright  countenance,  no  longer 
dimmed  by  a  cloud,  towards  that  of  his  lazily  reclined 
consoler,  and  answered  gayly,  — 

"  You  say  that  you  could  spin  out  by  the  yard  verses 
in  the  fashion  of  the  present  day.  I  wish  you  would 
give  me  a  specimen  of  your  skill  in  that  handiwork." 

"Very  well;  on  one  condition,  that  you  will  repay 
my  trouble  by  a  specimen  of  your  own  verses,  not  in  the 
fashion  of  the  present  day,  —  something  which  I  can 
construe.     I  defy  you  to  construe  mine. " 

"Agreed." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  this  is  the 
Augustan  age  of  English  poetry,  and  that  the  English 
language  is  dead,  like  the  Latin.  Suppose  I  am  writing 
for  a  prize  medal,  in  English,  as  I  wrote  at  college  for 
a  prize  medal,  in  Latin;  of  course,  I  shall  be  successful 
in  proportion  as  I  introduce  the  verbal  elegances  peculiar 
to  our  Augustan  age,  and  also  catch  the  prevailing 
poetic  characteristic  of  that  classical  epoch. 

"  Now  I  think  that  every  observant  critic  will  admit 
that  the  striking  distinctions  of  the  poetry  most  in  the 
fashion  of  the  present  day,  — namely,  of  the  Augustan 
age,  — are,  first,  a  selection  of  such  verbal  elegances  as 
would  have  been  most  repulsive  to  the  barbaric  taste  of 
the  preceding  century  ;  and,  secondly,  a  very  lofty  disdain 
of  all  prosaic  condescensions  to  common-sense,  and  an 
elaborate  cultivation  of  that  element  of  the  sublime 
which  Mr.  Burke  defines  under  the  head  of  obscurity. 

"  These  premises  conceded,  I  will  only  ask  you  to 
choose  the  metre.  Blank  verse  is  very  much  in  fashion 
just  now." 
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**  Pooh !  blank  verse  indeed.  I  am  not  going  so  to 
free  your  experiment  from  the  difficulties  of  rhyme." 

"  It  is  all  one  to  me,"  said  Kenelm,  yawning;  "  rhyme 
be  it:  heroic,  or  lyrical?  " 

"  Heroics  are  old-fashioned ;  but  the  Chaucer  couplet, 
as  brought  to  perfection  by  our  modern  poets,  I  think  the 
best  adapted  to  dainty  leaves  and  uncrackable  nuts.  I 
accept  the  modern  Chaucerian." 

"The  subject?" 

"  Oh ,  never  trouble  yourself  about  that.  By  whatever 
title  your  Augustan  verse-maker  labels  his  poem,  his 
genius,  like  Pindar's,  disdains  to  be  cramped  by  the 
subject.  Listen,  and  don't  suffer  Max  to  howl,  if  he  can 
help  it.     Here  goes." 

And  in  an  affected  but  emphatic  sing-song,  Kenelm 
began : — 

"  In  Attica  the  gentle  Pythias  dwelt. 
Youthful  he  was,  and  passing  rich  :  he  felt 
As  if  nor  youth  nor  riches  could  suffice 
For  bliss.     Dark-eyed  Sophronia  was  a  nice 
Girl  ;  and  one  summer  day,  when  Neptune  drove 
Hia  sea-car  slowly,  and  the  olive  grove 
That  skirts  Ilissus,  to  thy  shell,  Harraonia, 
Rippled,  he  said,  '  T  love  thee '  to  Sophronia. 
Crocus  and  iris,  when  they  heard  him,  wagg'd 
Their  pretty  heads  in  glee  ;  the  honey-bagg'd 
Bees  became  altars  ;  and  the  forest  dove 
Her  plumage  smooth'd.     Such  is  the  charm  of  love. 
Of  this  sweet  story  do  ye  long  for  more  ] 
Wait  till  I  pubUsh  it  iu  volumes  four  ; 
Which  certain  critics,  ray  good  friends,  will  cry 
Up  beyond  Chaucer.     Take  their  word  for 't.     I 
Say,  '  Trust  them  ;  but  not  read,  —  or  you  '11  not  buy.'  " 

"You  have  certainly  kept  your  word,"  said  the 
minstrel,  laughing.     "  And  if  this  bo  the  Augustan  age, 
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and  the  English  were  a  dead  language,  you  deserve  to 
win  the  prize  medal." 

"You  flatter  me,"  said  Kenelm,  modestly.  "  But  if 
I,  who  never  before  strung  two  rhymes  together,  can 
improvise  so  readily  in  the  style  of  the  present  day, 
why  should  not  a  practical  rhymester  like  yourself  dash 
off  at  a  sitting  a  volume  or  so  in  the  same  style, — 
disguising  completely  the  verbal  elegances  borrowed, 
adding  to  the  delicacies  of  the  rhyme  by  the  frequent 
introduction  of  a  line  that  will  not  scan,  and  towering 
yet  more  into  the  sublime  by  becoming  yet  more  unin- 
telligible. Do  that,  and  I  promise  you  the  most 
glowing  panegyric  in  '  The  Londoner,'  for  1  will  write 
it  myself." 

"  '  The  Londoner!  '  "  exclaimed  the  minstrel,  with 
an  angry  flush  on  his  cheek  and  brow,  — "  my  bitter, 
relentless  enemy." 

"  I  fear,  then,  you  have  as  little  studied  the  critical 
press  of  the  Augustan  age  as  you  have  imbued  your  Muse 
with  the  classical  spirit  of  its  verse.  For  the  art  of 
writing  a  man  must  cultivate  himself.  The  art  of  being 
reviewed  consists  in  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of 
reviewers.  In  the  Augustan  age  criticism  is  cliquism. 
Belong  to  a  clique,  and  you  are  Horace  or  Tibullus. 
Belong  to  no  clique,  and  of  course  you  are  Bavins  or 
Msevius.  '  The  Londoner  '  is  the  enemy  of  no  man,  — 
it  holds  all  men  in  equal  contempt.  But  as,  in  order 
to  amuse,  it  must  abuse,  it  compensates  the  praise  it  is 
compelled  to  bestow  upon  the  members  of  its  clique  by 
heaping  additional  scorn  upon  all  who  are  cliqueless. 
Hit  him  hard;  he  has  no  friends." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  I  believe  that  there  is 
much  truth  in  what  you  say.  I  never  had  a  friend 
among   the    cliques.     And   Heaven    knows   with    what 
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pertinacity  those  from  whom  I,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
rules  which  govern  the  so-called  organs  of  opinion,  had 
hoped,  in  my  time  of  struggle,  for  a  little  sympathy, 
a  kindly  encouragement,  have  combined  to  crush  me 
down.  They  succeeded  long.  But  at  last  I  venture  to 
hope  that  I  am  beating  them.  Happily  Nature  endowed 
me  with  a  sanguine,  joyous,  elastic  temperament.  He 
who  never  despairs  seldom  completely  fails. " 

This  speech  rather  perplexed  Kenelm,  for  had  not  the 
minstrel  declared  that  his  singing  days  were  over,  that 
he  had  decided  on  the  renunciation  of  verse-makins  ■? 
What  other  path  to  fame,  from  which  the  critics  had  not 
been  able  to  exclude  his  steps,  was  he,  then,  now 
pursuing  1  —  he  whom  Kenelm  had  assumed  to  belong  to 
some  commercial  money-making  firm.  No  doubt  some 
less  difficult  prose-track;  probably  a  novel.  Ev^erybody 
writes  novels  nowadays,  and  as  the  public  will  read 
novels  without  being  told  to  do  so,  and  will  not  read 
poetry  unless  they  are  told  that  they  ought,  possibly 
novels  are  not  quite  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  cliques  as 
are  the  poems  of  our  Augustan  age. 

However,  Kenelm  did  not  think  of  seeking  for  further 
confidence  on  that  score.  His  mind  at  that  moment,  not 
unnaturally,  wandered  from  books  and  critics  to  love 
and  wedlock. 

"Our  talk,"  said  he,  "has  digressed  into  fretful 
courses;  permit  me  to  return  to  the  starting-point. 
You  are  going  to  settle  down  into  the  peace  of  home. 
A  peaceful  home  is  like  a  good  conscience.  The  rains 
without  do  not  pierce  its  roof;  the  winds  Avithout  do  not 
shake  its  walls.  If  not  an  impertinent  question,  is  it 
long  since  you  have  known  your  intended  bride  1  " 

"  Yes,  very  long." 

"  And  always  loved  her  ?  " 
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"  Always,  from  her  infancy.  Out  of  all  womankind, 
she  was  designed  to  he  my  life's  playmate  and  my  soul's 
purifier.  I  know  not  what  might  have  hecome  of  me, 
if  the  thought  of  her  had  not  walked  beside  me  as 
my  guardian  angel;  for,  like  many  vagrants  from  the 
beaten  high-roads  of  the  world,  there  is  in  my  nature 
something  of  that  lawlessness  which  belongs  to  high 
animal  spirits,  to  the  zest  of  adventure,  and  the  warm 
blood  which  runs  into  song,  chiefly  because  song  is  the 
voice  of  a  joy.  And,  no  doubt,  when  I  look  back  on 
the  past  years,  I  must  own  that  I  have  too  often  been 
led  astray  from  the  objects  set  before  my  reason,  and 
cherished  at  my  heart,  by  erring  impulse  or  wanton 
fancy." 

"Petticoat  interest,  I  presume,"  interposed  Kenelm, 
dryly. 

"I  wish  I  could  honestly  answer  '  No,'  "  said  the 
minstrel,  coloring  high.  "But  from  the  worst,  from 
all  that  would  have  permanently  blasted  the  career  to 
which  I  intrust  my  fortunes,  all  that  would  have 
rendered  me  unworthy  of  the  pure  love  that  now,  I  trust, 
awaits  and  crowns  my  dreams  of  happiness,  I  have  been 
saved  by  the  haunting  smile  in  a  sinless ,  infantine  face. 
Only  once  was  I  in  great  peril;  that  hour  of  peril  I 
recall  with  a  shudder.     It  was  at  Luscombe. " 

"  AtLuscombe!  " 

"  In  the  temptation  of  a  terrible  crime  I  thought  I 
heard  a  voice  say,  '  Mischief!  Eemember  the  little 
child.'  In  that  supervention  which  is  so  readily 
accepted  as  a  divine  warning,  when  the  imagination  is 
morbidly  excited,  and  when  the  conscience,  though 
lulled  asleep  for  a  moment,  is  still  asleep  so  lightly  that 
the  sigh  of  a  breeze,  the  fall  of  a  leaf,  can  awake  it  with 
a  start  of  terror,  I  took  the  voice  for  that  of  my  guardian 
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angel.  Thinking  over  it  later,  and  coupling  the  voice 
with  the  moral  of  those  weird  lines  you  repeated  to  me 
so  appositely  the  next  day,  I  conclude  that  I  am  not 
mistaken  when  I  say  it  was  from  your  lips  that  the  voice 
which  preserved  me  came." 

"  I  confess  the  impertinence ;  you  pardon  it !  " 

The  minstrel  seized  Kenelm's  hand  and  pressed  it 
earnestly. 

"  Pardon  it!  Oh,  could  you  but  guess  what  cause  I 
have  to  be  grateful ,  everlastingly  grateful !  That  sudden 
cry,  the  remorse  and  horror  of  my  own  self  that  it 
struck  into  me,  deepened  by  those  rugged  lines  which 
the  next  day  made  me  shrink  in  dismay  from  '  the  face 
of  my  darling  sin  ' !  Then  came  the  turning-point  of 
my  life.  From  that  day  the  lawless  vagabond  within 
me  was  killed.  I  mean  not,  indeed,  the  love  of  nature 
and  of  song  which  had  first  allured  the  vagabond,  but 
the  hatred  of  steadfast  habits  and  of  serious  work,  — 
that  was  killed.  I  no  longer  trifled  with  my  calling ;  I 
took  to  it  as  a  serious  duty.  And  when  I  saw  her 
whom  fate  has  reserved  and  reared  for  my  bride,  her  face 
was  no  longer  in  my  eyes  that  of  the  playful  child ;  the 
soul  of  the  woman  was  dawning  into  it.  It  is  but  two 
years  since  that  day,  to  me  so  eventful.  Yet  my 
fortunes  are  now  secured.  And  if  fame  be  not  estab- 
lished, I  am  at  last  in  a  position  which  warrants  my 
saying  to  her  I  love,  '  The  time  has  come  when,  without 
fear  for  thy  future,  I  can  ask  thee  to  be  mine.'  " 

The  man  spoke  with  so  fervent  a  passion  that  Kenelm 
silently  left  him  to  recover  his  wonted  self-possession, 
—  not  unwilling  to  be  silent,  not  unwilling,  in  the 
softness  of  the  hour,  passing  from  roseate  sunset  into 
starry  twilight,  to  murmur  to  himself,  "  And  the  time, 
too,  has  come  for  me!  " 
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After  a  few  moments  the  minstrel  resumed  lightly 
and  cheerily,  — 

"Sir,  your  turn:  pray,  have  you  long  known  — 
judging  by  our  former  conversation  you  cannot  have 
long  loved  —  the  lady  whom  you  have  wooed  and 
won  1  " 

As  Kenelm  had  neither  as  yet  wooed  nor  won  the 
lady  in  question,  and  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  details  on  the  subject  of  love  particular  to 
himself,  he  replied  by  a  general  observation,  — 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  coming  of  love  is  like  the 
coming  of  spring,  —  the  date  is  not  to  be  reckoned  by 
the  calendar.  It  may  be  slow  and  gradual ;  it  may  be 
quick  and  sudden.  But  in  the  morning,  when  we  wake 
and  recognize  a  change  in  the  world  without,  verdure  on 
the  trees,  blossoms  on  the  sward,  warmth  in  the  sun- 
shine, music  in  the  air,  then  we  say.  Spring  has  come!  " 

"  I  like  your  illustration.  And  if  it  be  an  idle 
question  to  ask  a  lover  how  long  he  has  known  the 
beloved  one,  so  it  is  almost  as  idle  to  ask  if  she  be  not 
beautiful.  He  cannot  but  see  in  her  face  the  beauty  she 
has  given  to  the  world  without." 

"  True ;  and  that  thought  is  poetic  enough  to  make  me 
remind  you  that  I  favored  you  with  the  maiden  specimen 
of  my  verse-making  on  condition  that  you  repaid  me  by 
a  specimen  of  your  own  practical  skill  in  the  art.  And 
I  claim  the  right  to  suggest  the  theme.     Let  it  be  —  " 

"  Of  a  beefsteak  ?  " 

"  Tush!  you  have  worn  out  that  tasteless  joke  at  my 
expense.  The  theme  must  be  of  love ;  and  if  you  could 
improvise  a  stanza  or  two  expressive  of  the  idea  you  just 
uttered,  I  shall  listen  with  yet  more  pleased  attention." 

"Alas!  I  am  no  improvisatore.  Yet  I  will  avenge 
myself  on  your  former  neglect  of  my  craft  by  chanting 
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to  you  a  trifle  somewhat  in  unison  with  the  thought  you 
ask  nie  to  versify,  but  which  you  would  not  stay  to  hear 
at  Tor  Hadham  (though  you  did  drop  a  shilling  into 
Max's  tray) ;  it  was  one  of  the  songs  I  sang  that 
evening,  and  it  was  not  ill  received  by  my  humble 
audience." 

THE   BEAUTY   OF   THE   MISTRESS  IS   IN   THE   LOVER's    EYE. 

Is  she  not  pretty,  my  Mabel  May  ? 

Nobody  ever  yet  called  her  so. 
Are  not  her  lineaments  faultless,  say  ? 

If  I  must  answer  you  plainly,  —  No. 

Joy  to  believe  that  the  maid  I  love 

None  but  myself  as  she  is  can  see ; 
Joy  that  she  steals  from  her  heaven  above. 

And  is  only  revealed  on  this  earth  to  me  I 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  this  very  artless  ditty,  the 
minstrel  rose  and  said,  — 

"  Now  I  must  bid  you  good-by.  My  way  lies 
through  those  meadows,  and  yours,  no  doubt,  along 
the  high-road." 

"  Not  so.  Permit  me  to  accompany  you.  I  have  a 
lodging  not  far  from  hence,  to  which  the  path  through 
the  fields  is  the  shortest  way." 

The  minstrel  turned  a  somewhat  surprised  and  some- 
what inquisitive  look  towards  Kenelm.  But  feeling, 
perhaps,  that  having  withheld  from  his  fellow-traveller 
all  confidence  as  to  his  own  name  and  attributes,  he  had 
no  right  to  ask  any  confidence  from  that  gentleman  not 
voluntarily  made  to  him,  he  courteously  said  "  that  he 
wished  the  way  were  longer,  since  it  would  be  so  pleas- 
antly halved, "  and  strode  forth  at  a  brisk  pace. 
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The  twilight  was  now  closing  into  the  brightness  of  a 
starry  summer  night,  and  the  solitude  of  the  fields  was 
unbroken.  Both  these  men,  walkmg  side  by  side,  felt 
supremely  happy.  But  happiness  is  like  wine,  its  effect 
differing  with  the  differing  temperaments  on  which  it 
acts.  In  this  case,  garrulous  and  somewhat  vaunting 
with  the  one  man,  warm-colored,  sensuous,  impression- 
able to  the  influences  of  external  nature  as  an  ^olian 
harp  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  a  passing  wind;  and  with  the 
other  man,  taciturn  and  somewhat  modestly  expressed, 
saturnine,  meditative,  not  indeed  dull  to  the  influences 
of  external  nature,  but  deeming  them  of  no  value,  save 
where  they  passed  out  of  the  domain  of  the  sensuous 
into  that  of  the  mtellectual,  and  the  soul  of  man  dictated 
to  the  soulless  nature  its  own  questions  and  its  own 
replies. 

The  minstrel  took  the  talk  on  himself,  and  the  talk 
charmed  his  listener.  It  became  so  really  eloquent  in 
the  tones  of  its  utterance,  in  the  frank  play  of  its  deliv- 
ery, that  I  could  no  more  adequately  describe  it  than  a 
reporter,  however  faithful  to  every  word  a  true  orator 
may  say,  can  describe  that  which,  apart  from  all  words, 
belongs  to  the  presence  of  the  orator  himself. 

Not,  then,  venturing  to  report  the  language  of  this 
singular  itinerant,  I  content  myself  with  saying  that 
the  substance  of  it  was  of  the  nature  on  which,  it  is  said, 
most  men  can  be  eloquent:  it  was  personal  to  himself. 
He  spoke  of  aspirations  towards  the  achievement  of  a 
name,  dating  back  to  the  dawn  of  memory;  of  early 
obstacles  in  lowly  birth,  stinted  fortunes;  of  a  sudden 
opening  to  his  ambition  while  yet  in  boyhood,  through 
the  generous  favor  of  a  rich  man,  who  said,  "  The  child 
has  genius ;  I  will  give  it  the  discipline  of  culture ;  one 
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day  it  shall  repay  to  the  world  what  it  owes  to  me ;  " 
of  studies  passionately  begun,  earnestly  pursued,  and 
mournfully  suspended  in  early  youth.  He  did  not  say 
how  or  wherefore;  he  rushed  on  to  dwell  upon  the 
struggles  for  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  those  depend- 
ent on  him ;  how,  in  such  struggles,  he  was  compelled 
to  divert  toil  and  energy  from  the  systematic  pursuit  of 
the  object  he  had  once  set  before  him:  the  necessities 
for  money  were  too  urgent  to  be  postponed  to  the  visions 
of  fame.  "  But  even,"  he  exclaimed  passionately,  —  "  even 
in  such  hasty  and  crude  manifestations  of  what  is  within 
me,  as  circumstances  limited  my  powers,  I  know  that  I 
ought  to  have  found  from  those  who  profess  to  be  author- 
itative judges  the  encouragement  of  praise.  How  much 
better,  then,  I  should  have  done  if  I  had  found  it! 
How  a  little  praise  warms  out  of  a  man  the  good  that 
is  in  him,  and  the  sneer  of  a  contempt  which  he  feels 
to  be  unjust  chills  the  ardor  to  excel!  However,  I 
forced  my  way,  so  far  as  was  then  most  essential  to  me, 
the  sufficing  bread-maker  for  those  I  loved;  and  in  my 
holidays  of  song  and  ramble,  I  found  a  delight  that 
atoned  for  all  the  rest.  But  still  the  desire  of  fame, 
once  conceived  in  childhood,  once  nourished  through 
youth,  never  dies  but  in  our  grave.  Foot  and  hoof  may 
tread  it  down,  bud,  leaf,  stalk;  its  root  is  too  deep 
below  the  surface  for  them  to  reach,  and  year  after  year 
stalk  and  leaf  and  bud  re-emerge.  Love  may  depart 
from  our  mortal  life ;  we  console  ourselves :  the  beloved 
will  be  reunited  to  us  in  the  life  to  come.  But  if  he 
who  sets  his  heart  on  fame  loses  it  in  this  life,  what  can 
console  him  1  " 

"  Did  you  not  say,  a  little  while  ago,  that  fame  allowed 
of  no  grave  ?  " 
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"True;  but  if  we  do  not  achieve  it  before  we  our- 
selves are  in  the  grave,  what  comfort  can  it  give  to  us  1 
Love  ascends  to  heaven,  to  which  we  hope  oiirselves  to 
ascend;  but  fame  remains  on  the  earth,  which  we  shall 
never  again  revisit.  And  it  is  because  fame  is  earth- 
born  that  the  desire  for  it  is  the  most  lastmg,  the  regret 
for  the  want  of  it  the  most  bitter,  to  the  child  of  earth. 
But  I  shall  achieve  it  now ;  it  is  already  in  my  grasp. " 

By  this  time  the  travellers  had  arrived  at  the  brook, 
facing  the  wooden  bridge  beside  Cromwell  Lodge. 

Here  the  minstrel  halted ;  and  Kenelm,  with  a  certain 
tremble  in  his  voice,  said,  "  Is  it  not  time  that  we  should 
make  ourselves  known  to  each  other  by  name  ?  I  have 
no  longer  any  cause  to  conceal  mine ;  indeed,  I  never  had 
any  cause  stronger  than  whim,  —  Kenelm  Chillingly,  the 
only  son  of  Sir  Peter,  of  Exmundham,  shire. " 

"  I  wish  your  father  joy  of  so  clever  a  son, "  said  the 
minstrel,  with  his  wonted  urbanity.  "  You  already  know 
enough  of  me  to  be  aware  that  I  am  of  much  humbler 
birth  and  station  than  you;  but  if  you  chance  to  have 
visited  the  exliibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  this  year, — 
ah!  I  understand  that  start,  —  you  might  have  recog- 
nized a  picture  of  which  you  have  seen  the  rudimentary 
sketch,  'The  girl  with  the  flower-ball,'  one  of  three 
pictures  very  severely  handled  by  *  The  Londoner, '  but, 
in  spite  of  that  potent  enemy,  insuring  fortune  and 
promising  fame  to  the  Wandering  Minstrel,  whose  name, 
if  the  sight  of  the  pictures  had  induced  you  to  inquire 
into  that,  you  would  have  found  to  be  Walter  Melville. 
Next  January  I  hope,  thanks  to  that  picture,  to  add, 
'  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy. '  The  public  will 
not  let  them  keep  me  out  of  it,  in  spite  of  *  The 
Londoner,'     You  are  probably  an  expected  guest  at  one 
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of  the  more  imposing  villas  from  wliicli  we  see  the  dis- 
tant lights.  I  am  going  to  a  very  humble  cottage,  in 
which  henceforth  I  hope  to  find  my  established  home. 
I  am  there  now  only  for  a  few  days,  but  pray  let  me 
welcome  you  there  before  I  leave.  The  cottage  is  called 
Grasmere. " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  minstrel  gave  a  cordial  parting  shake  of  the  hand 
to  the  fellow-traveller  whom  he  had  advised  to  settle 
down,  not  noticing  how  very  cold  had  become  the  hand 
in  his  own  genial  grasp.  Lightly  he  passed  over  the 
wooden  bridge,  preceded  by  Max,  and  merrily,  when 
he  had  gained  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  came  upon 
Kenelm's  ear,  through  the  hush  of  the  luminous  night, 
the  verse  of  the  uncompleted  love-song, — 

"  Singing,  singing, 
Lustily  singing, 

Down  the  road,  with  his  dogs  before. 
Came  the  Ritter  of  Nierestein." 

Love-song,  uncompleted,  —  why  uncompleted?  It  was 
not  given  to  Kenelm  to  divine  the  why.  It  was  a  love- 
song  versifying  one  of  the  prettiest  fairy  tales  in  the 
world,  which  was  a  great  favorite  with  Lily,  and  which 
Lion  had  promised  Lily  to  versify,  but  only  to  complete 
it  in  her  presence,  and  to  her  perfect  satisfaction. 


i 
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CHAPTEE  VIT. 

If  I  could  not  venture  to  place  upon  paper  the  exact 
words  of  an  eloquent  coveter  of  fame,  the  earth-born, 
still  less  can  I  dare  to  place  upon  paper  all  that  passed 
through  the  voiceless  heart  of  a  coveter  of  love,  the 
heaven-born. 

From  the  hour  in  which  Kenelm  Chillingly  had  parted 
from  Walter  Melville  until  somewhere  between  sunrise 
and  noon  the  next  day,  the  summer  joyousness  of  that 
external  nature  which  does  now  and  then,  though,  for 
the  most  part,  deceitfully,  address  to  the  soul  of  man 
questions  and  answers  all  her  soulless  own,  laughed 
away  the  gloom  of  his  misgivings. 

No  doubt  this  Walter  Melville  was  the  beloved 
guardian  of  Lily;  no  doubt  it  was  Lily  whom  he  desig- 
nated as  reserved  and  reared  to  become  his  bride.  But 
on  that  question  Lily  herself  had  the  sovereign  voice. 
It  remained  yet  to  be  seen  whether  Kenelm  had  deceived 
himself  in  the  belief  that  had  made  the  world  so  beauti- 
ful to  him  since  the  hour  of  their  last  parting.  At  all 
events,  it  was  due  to  her,  due  even  to  his  rival,  to  assert 
his  own  claim  to  her  choice.  And  the  more  he  recalled 
all  that  Lily  had  ever  said  to  him  of  her  guardian, 
so  openly,  so  frankly  proclaiming  affection,  admiration, 
gratitude,  the  more  convincingly  his  reasonings  allayed 
his  fears,  whispering,  "  So  might  a  child  speak  of  a 
parent;  not  so  does  the  maiden  speak  of  the  man  she 
loves :  she  can  scarcely  trust  herself  to  praise. " 
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In  fine,  it  was  not  in  despondent  mood  nor  with 
dejected  looks  that,  a  little  before  noon,  Kenelm 
crossed  the  bridge  and  re-entered  the  enchanted  land  of 
Grasmere.  In  answer  to  his  inquiries,  the  servant  who 
opened  the  door  said  that  neither  Mr.  Melville  nor  Miss 
Mordaunt  were  at  home;  they  had  but  just  gone  out 
together  for  a  walk.  He  was  about  to  turn  back,  when 
Mrs.  Cameron  came  into  the  hall,  and  rather  by  gesture 
than  words,  invited  him  to  enter.  Kenelm  followed 
her  into  the  drawing-room,  taking  his  seat  beside  her. 
He  was  about  to  speak,  when  she  interrupted  him  in  a 
tone  of  voice  so  unlike  its  usual  languor,  so  keen,  so 
sharp,  that  it  sounded  like  a  cry  of  distress. 

"  I  was  just  about  to  come  to  you.  Happily,  how- 
ever, you  find  me  alone,  and  what  may  pass  between  us 
will  be  soon  over.  But  first  tell  me,  —  you  have  seen 
your  parents;  you  have  asked  their  consent  to  wed  a  girl 
such  as  I  described;  tell  me,  oh,  tell  me,  that  that  con- 
sent is  refused!  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  here  with  their  full  permis- 
sion to  ask  the  hand  of  your  niece." 

Mrs.  Cameron  sank  back  in  her  chair,  rocking  herself 
to  and  fro  in  the  posture  of  a  person  in  great  pain. 

"  I  feared  that.  Walter  said  he  had  met  you  last 
evening;  that  you,  like  himself,  entertained  the  thought 
of  marriage.  You,  of  course,  when  you  learned  his 
name,  must  have  known  with  whom  his  thought  was 
connected.  Happily,  he  could  not  divine  what  was  the 
choice  to  which  your  youthful  fancy  had  been  so  blindly 
led." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Cameron,"  said  Kenelm,  very  mildly, 
but  very  firmly,  "you  Avere  aware  of  the  purpose  for 
which  I  left  Moleswich  a  few  days  ago,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  might  have  forestalled  my  intention,  —  the 
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intention  -which  brings  me  thus  early  to  your  house.  I 
come  to  say  to  Miss  Mordaunt's  guardian,  '  I  ask  the 
hand  of  your  ward.  If  you  also  woo  her,  I  have  a  very 
noble  rival.  With  both  of  us  no  consideration  for  our 
own  happiness  can  be  comparable  to  the  duty  of  consult- 
ing hers.     Let  her  choose  between  the  two. '  " 

"Impossible!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cameron;  "impos- 
sible! You  know  not  what  you  say,  —  know  not,  guess 
not,  how  sacred  are  the  claims  of  "Walter  Melville  to  all 
that  the  orphan  whom  he  has  protected  from  her  very 
birth  can  give  him  in  return.  She  has  no  right  to  a 
preference  for  another;  her  heart  is  too  grateful  to 
admit  of  one.  If  the  choice  were  given  to  her  between 
him  and  you,  it  is  he  whom  she  would  choose.  Sol- 
emnly I  assure  you  of  this.  Do  not,  then,  subject  her 
to  the  pain  of  such  a  choice.  Suppose,  if  you  will, 
that  you  had  attracted  her  fancy,  and  that  now  you  pro- 
claimed your  love  and  urged  your  suit,  she  would  not, 
must  not,  the  less  reject  your  hand,  but  you  might 
cloud  her  happiness  in  accepting  Melville's.  Be  gen- 
erous. Conquer  your  own  fancy ;  it  can  be  but  a  pass- 
ing one.  Speak  not  to  her,  nor  to  Mr.  ]\lelville,  of  a 
wish  which  can  never  be  realized.  Go  hence,  silently, 
and  at  once." 

The  words  and  the  manner  of  the  pale,  imploring 
woman  struck  a  vagite  awe  into  the  heart  of  her  listener. 
But  he  did  not  the  less  resolutely  answer,  "  I  cannot 
obey  you.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  honor  commands 
me  to  prove  to  your  niece  that  if  I  mistook  the  nature 
of  her  feelings  towards  me,  I  did  not,  by  word  or  look, 
lead  her  to  believe  mine  towards  herself  were  less  in 
earnest  than  they  are;  and  it  seems  scarcely  less  honor- 
able towards  my  worthy  rival  to  endanger  his  own  future 
happiness,  should  he  discover  later  that  his  bride  would 
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have  been  happier  with  another.  Why  he  so  mys- 
teriously apprehensive?  If,  as  you  say,  with  such 
apparent  conviction,  there  is  no  doubt  of  your  niece's 
preference  for  another,  at  a  word  from  her  own  lips  I 
depart,  and  you  will  see  me  no  more.  But  that  word 
must  be  said  by  her;  and  if  you  will  not  permit  me  to 
ask  for  it  in  your  own  house,  I  will  take  my  chance  of 
finding  her  now,  on  her  walk  with  Mr.  Melville;  and 
could  he  deny  me  the  right  to  speak  to  her  alone,  that 
which  I  would  say  can  be  said  in  his  presence.  Ah, 
madam,  have  you  no  mercy  for  the  heart  that  you  so 
needlessly  torture?  If  I  must  bear  the  worst,  let  me 
learn  it,  and  at  once," 

"  Learn  it,  then,  from  my  lips,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron, 
speaking  with  voice  unnaturally  calm,  and  features 
rigidly  set  into  stern  composure.  "  And  I  place  the 
secret  you  wring  from  me  under  the  seal  of  that  honor 
which  you  so  vauntingly  make  your  excuse  for  imperil- 
ling the  peace  of  the  home  I  ought  never  to  have  suffered 
you  to  enter.  An  honest  couple,  of  humble  station  and 
narrow  means,  had  an  only  son,  who  evinced  in  early 
childhood  talents  so  remarkable  that  they  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  father's  employer, — a  rich  man  of  very 
benevolent  heart  and  very  cultivated  taste.  He  sent 
the  child,  at  his  expense,  to  a  first-rate  commercial  school, 
meaning  to  provide  for  him  later  in  his  own  firm. 
The  rich  man  was  the  head  partner  of  an  eminent  bank ; 
but  very  infirm  health,  and  tastes  much  estranged  from 
business,  had  induced  him  to  retire  from  all  active  share 
in  the  firm,  the  management  of  which  was  confined  to  a 
son  whom  he  idolized.  But  the  talents  of  the  jjrotege 
he  had  sent  to  school,  there  took  so  passionate  a  direc- 
tion towards  art,  and  estranged  from  trade;  and  his 
designs  in  drawing,  when  shown  to  connoisseurs,  were 
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deemed  so  promising  of  future  excellence,  —  that  the 
patron  changed  his  original  intention,  entered  him  as 
a  pupil  in  the  studio  of  a  distinguished  French  painter, 
and  afterwards  bade  him  perfect  his  taste  by  the  study 
of  Italian  and  Flemish  masterpieces. 

"He  was  still  abroad,  when  —  "  here  Mrs.  Cameron 
stopped,  with  visible  effort,  suppressed  a  sob,  and  went 
on,  whisperingly,  through  teeth  clinched  together  — 
"when  a  thunderbolt  fell  on  the  house  of  the  patron, 
shattering  his  fortunes,  blasting  his  name.  The  son, 
unknown  to  the  father,  had  been  decoyed  into  specula- 
tions, which  proved  unfortunate.  The  loss  might  have 
been  easily  retrieved  in  the  first  instance;  unhappily 
he  took  the  wrong  course  to  retrieve  it,  and  launched 
into  new  hazards.  I  must  be  brief.  One  day  the  world 
was  startled  by  the  news  that  a  firm,  famed  for  its  sup- 
posed wealth  and  solidity,  was  bankrupt.  Dishonesty 
was  alleged,  was  proved,  not  against  the  father,  —  he 
went  forth  from  the  trial,  censured  indeed  for  neglect, 
not  condemned  for  fraud,  but  a  penniless  pauper.  The 
—  son  —  the  son  —  the  idolized  son  —  was  removed 
from  the  prisoner's  dock,  a  convicted  felon,  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude.  Escaped  that  sentence  by  —  by  — 
you  guess  —  you  guess.  How  could  he  escape  except 
through  death  1  —  death  by  his  own  guilty  deed. " 

Almost  as  much  overpowered  by  emotion  as  Mrs. 
Cameron  herself,  Kenelm  covered  his  bended  face  with 
one  hand,  stretching  out  the  other  blindly  to  clasp  her 
own,  but  she  would  not  take  it. 

A  dreary  foreboding.  Again  before  his  eyes  rose  the 
old  gray  tower;  again  in  his  ears  thrilled  the  tragic  tale 
of  the  Fletwodes.  What  was  yet  left  untold  held  the 
young  man  in  spell-bound  silence.  Mrs.  Cameron 
resumed, — 
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"I  said  the  father  was  a  penniless  pauper;  he  died 
lingeringly  bedridden.  But  one  faithful  friend  did  not 
desert  that  bed,  —  the  youth  to  whose  genius  his  wealth 
had  ministered.  He  had  come  from  abroad  with  some 
modest  savings  from  the  sale  of  copies  or  sketches  made 
in  Florence.  These  savings  kept  a  roof  over  the  heads 
of  the  old  man  and  the  two  helpless,  broken-hearted 
women,  —  paupers  like  himself,  —  his  own  daughter  and 
his  son's  widow.  When  the  savings  were  gone,  the 
young  man  stooped  from  his  destined  calling,  found 
employment  somehow,  no  matter  how  alien  to  his  tastes, 
and  these  three  whom  his  toil  supported  never  wanted  a 
home  or  food.  Well,  a  few  weeks  after  her  husband's 
terrible  death,  his  young  widow  (they  had  not  been  a 
year  married)  gave  birth  to  a  child,  —  a  girl.  She  did 
not  survive  the  exhaustion  of  her  confinement  many 
days.  The  shock  of  her  death  snapped  the  feeble  thread 
of  the  poor  father's  life.  Both  were  borne  to  the  grave 
on  the  same  day.  Before  they  died,  both  made  the 
same  prayer  to  their  sole  two  mourners,  —  the  felon's 
sister,  the  old  man's  young  benefactor.  The  prayer  was 
this,  that  the  new-born  infant  should  be  reared,  however 
humbly,  in  ignorance  of  her  birth,  of  a  father's  guilt 
and  shame.  She  was  not  to  pass  a  suppliant  for  charity 
to  rich  and  high-born  kinsfolk,  who  had  vouchsafed  no 
word  even  of  pity  to  the  felon's  guiltless  father  and  as 
guiltless  wife.  That  promise  has  been  kept  till  now. 
I  am  that  daughter.  The  name  I  bear,  and  the  name 
which  I  gave  to  my  niece,  are  not  ours,  save  as  we  may 
indirectly  claim  them  through  alliances  centuries  ago.  I 
have  never  married.  I  was  to  have  been  a  bride,  bring- 
ing to  the  representative  of  no  ignoble  house  what  was  to 
have  been  a  princely  dower;  the  wedding  day  was  fixed 
when  the   bolt   fell.     I  have  never  again  seen  my  be- 
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trothed.  He  went  abroad  and  died  there.  I  think 
he  loved  me;  he  knew  I  loved  him.  Who  can  blame 
him  for  deserting  me?  Who  could  marry  the  felon's 
sister?  Who  could  marry  the  felon's  child?  W^ho 
but  one?  The  man  who  knows  her  secret,  and  will 
guard  it;  the  man  who,  caring  little  for  other  education, 
has  helped  to  instil  into  her  spotless  childhood  so  stead- 
fast a  love  of  truth,  so  exquisite  a  pride  of  honor,  that 
did  she  know  such  ignominy  rested  on  her  birth,  she 
would  pine  herself  away." 

"  Is  there  only    one   man  on  earth,"  cried   Kenelm, 
suddenly,  rearing   his   face,  —  till   then  concealed  and 
downcast,  and  Avith  a   loftiness  of  pride  on   its  aspect 
new  to  its  wonted  mildness,  —  "  is  there  only  one  man 
who  would  deem  the  virgin,  at  whose  feet  he  desires  to 
kneel  and  say,  '  Deign  to  be  the  queen  of  my  life,'  not 
far  too   noble  in  herself   to  be  debased  by  the  sins  of 
others  before  she  was  even  born ;  is  there  only  one  man 
who  does  not  think  that  the  love  of  truth  and  the  pride 
of  honor  are  most  royal  attributes  of  woman  or  of  man, 
no  matter  whether  the  fathers  of  the  woman  or  the  man 
were  pirates  as  lawless  as  the  fathers  of  Norman  kings, 
or  liars  as  unscrupulous,  where  their  own  interests  were 
concerned,  as   have    been   the    crowned   representatives 
of  lines  as  deservedly  famous   as  Caesars  and  Bourbons, 
Tudors  and  Stuarts?     Nobility,  like  genius,  is  inborn. 
One  man  alone  guard  her  secret !  —  guard  a  secret  that 
if  made  known  could  trouble  a  heart  that  recoils  from 
shame!     Ah,  madam,  we  Chillinglys  are  a  very  obscure, 
undistinguished  race,  but  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
we  have  been   English    gentlemen.     Guard   her   secret 
rather   than    risk   the   chance    of   discovery  that   could 
give  her  a  pang  ?     I  would  pass  my  whole  life  by  her 
side  in  Kamtchatka,  and  even  there  I  would  not  snatch 
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a  glimpse  of  the  secret  itself  with  mine  own  eyes,  it 
should  be  so  closely  muffled  and  wrapped  round  by  the 
folds  of  reverence  and  worship. " 

This  burst  of  passion  seemed  to  Mrs.  Cameron  the 
senseless  declamation  of  an  inexperienced,  hot-headed 
young  man;  and  putting  it  aside,  much  as  a  great  lawyer 
dismisses  as  balderdash  the  florid  rhetoric  of  some 
junior  counsel,  —  rhetoric  in  which  the  great  lawyer  had 
once  indulged,  —  or  as  a  woman  for  whom  romance  is 
over  dismisses  as  idle  verbiage  some  romantic  sentiment 
that  befools  her  young  daughter,  Mrs.  Cameron  simply 
replied,  "  All  this  is  hollow  talk,  Mr.  Chillingly;  let 
us  come  to  the  point.  After  all  I  have  said,  do  you 
mean  to  persist  in  your  suit  to  my  niece  1  " 

"  I  persist. " 

"  What!  "  she  cried,  this  time  indignantly,  and  with 
generous  indignation,  —  "what,  even  were  it  possible 
that  you  could  win  your  parents'  consent  to  marry  the 
child  of  a  man  condemned  to  penal  servitude,  or  con- 
sistently with  the  duties  a  son  owes  to  parents,  conceal 
that  fact  from  them,  could  you,  born  to  a  station  on 
which  every  gossip  will  ask,  *  Who  and  what  is  the 
name  of  the  future  Lady  Chillingly  ? '  believe  that  the 
who  and  the  what  will  never  be  discovered  1  Have  you, 
a  mere  stranger,  unknown  to  us  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  right 
to  say  to  Walter  Melville,  '  Eesign  to  me  that  which 
is  your  sole  reward  for  the  sublime  sacrifices,  for  the 
loyal  devotion,  for  the  watchful  tenderness  of  patient 
years!  '  " 

"  Surely,  madam,"  cried  Kenelm,  more  startled,  more 
shaken  in  soul  by  this  appeal,  than  by  the  previous  reve- 
lations, "surely,  when  we  last  parted,  when  I  confided 
to  you  my  love  for  your  niece,  when  you  consented  to 
my    proposal    to   return   home   and   obtain  my  father's 
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approval  of  my  suit,  —  surely,  then  was  the  time  to  say, 
*No;  a  suitor  with  claims  paramount  and  irresistible 
has  come  before  you. '  " 

"  I  did  not  then  know,  Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  did 
not  then  even  suspect,  that  Walter  Melville  ever  dreamed 
of  seeking  a  wife  in  the  child  who  had  grown  up  under 
his  eyes.  You  must  own,  indeed,  how  much  I  discour- 
aged your  suit;  I  could  not  discourage  it  more  without 
revealing  the  secret  of  her  birth,  only  to  be  revealed  as 
an  extreme  necessity.  But  my  persuasion  was  that  your 
father  would  not  consent  to  your  alliance  with  one  so  far 
beneath  the  expectations  he  was  entitled  to  form,  and 
the  refusal  of  that  consent  would  terminate  all  further 
acquaintance  between  you  and  Lily,  leaving  her  secret 
undisclosed.  It  was  not  till  you  had  left,  only  indeed 
two  days  ago,  that  I  received  from  Walter  Melville  a 
letter,  which  told  me  what  I  had  never  before  conjec- 
tured. Here  is  the  letter;  read  it,  and  then  say  if  you 
have  the  heart  to  force  yourself  into  rivalry  with  — 
with  —  "  She  broke  off,  choked  by  her  exertion ,  thrust 
the  letter  into  his  hands,  and  with  keen,  eager,  hungry 
stare  watched  his  countenance  while  he  read. 

Street,  Bloomsburt. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  Joy  and  triumph !  My  picture  is 
completed,  —  the  picture  on  which,  for  so  many  months,  I  have 
worked  night  and  day  in  this  den  of  a  studio,  without  a  glimpse 
of  the  green  fields,  concealing  my  address  from  every  one, 
even  from  you,  lest  I  might  be  tempted  to  suspend  my  labors. 
The  picture  is  completed  ;  it  is  sold.  Guess  the  price. 
Fifteen  hundred  guineas,  and  to  a  dealer,  —  a  dealer  !  Think 
of  that !  It  is  to  be  carried  about  the  country,  exhibited  by 
itself.  You  remember  those  three  little  landscapes  of  mine 
which  two  years  ago  I  would  gladly  have  sold  for  ten  pounds, 
only  neither  Lily  nor  you  would  let  me.     My  good  friend  and 
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earliest  patron,  the  German  merchant  at  Luscombe,  who 
called  on  me  yesterday,  offered  to  cover  them  with  guineas 
thrice  piled  over  the  canvas.  Imagine  how  happy  I  felt  when 
I  forced  him  to  accept  them  as  a  present.  What  a  leap  in  a 
man's  life  it  is  when  he  can  afford  to  say,  "  I  give  1  "  Now 
then,  at  last,  —  at  last  I  am  in  a  position  which  justifies  the 
utterance  of  the  hope  which  has  for  eighteen  years  been  my 
solace,  my  support  ;  been  the  sunbeam  that  ever  shone  through 
the  gloom,  when  my  fate  was  at  the  darkest ;  been  the  melody 
that  buoyed  me  aloft  as  in  the  song  of  the  skylark,  when  in 
the  voices  of  men  I  heard  but  the  laugh  of  scorn.  Do  you  re- 
member the  night  on  which  Lily's  mother  besought  us  to  bring 
up  her  child  in  ignorance  of  her  parentage,  not  even  commu- 
nicate to  unkind  and  disdainful  relatives  that  such  a  child  was 
born  ?  Do  you  remember  how  plaintively,  and  yet  how  proudly, 
she,  so  nobly  born,  so  luxuriously  nurtured,  clasping  my  hand 
when  I  ventured  to  remonstrate  and  say  that  her  own  family 
could  not  condemn  her  child  because  of  the  father's  guilt,  — 
she,  the  proudest  woman  I  ever  knew,  she  whose  smile  I  can 
at  rare  moments  detect  in  Lily,  raised  her  head  from  her  pil- 
low, and  gasped  forth,  — 

"  1  am  dying  ;  the  last  words  of  the  dying  are  commands. 
I  command  you  to  see  that  my  child's  lot  is  not  that  of  a  felon's 
daughter  transported  to  the  hearth  of  nobles.  To  be  happy, 
her  lot  must  be  humble,  —  no  roof  too  humble  to  shelter,  no 
husband  too  humble  to  wed  the  felon's  daughter." 

From  that  hour  I  formed  the  resolve  that  I  would  keep  hand 
and  heart  free,  that  when  the  grandchild  of  my  princely  bene- 
factor grew  up  into  womanhood  I  might  say  to  her,  "  I  am 
humbly  born,  but  thy  mother  would  have  given  thee  to  me." 
The  new-bom,  consigned  to  our  charge,  has  now  ripened  into 
woman  ;  and  I  have  now  so  assured  my  fortune  that  it  is  no 
longer  poverty  and  struggle  that  I  should  ask  her  to  share.  I 
am  conscious  that,  were  her  fate  not  so  exceptional,  this  hope 
of  mine  would  be  a  vain  presumption ;  conscious  that  1  am 
but  the  creature  of  her  grandsire's  bounty,  and  that  from  it 
springs  all  1  ever  can  be ;  conscious  of  the  disparity  in  years  ; 
conscious  of  many  a  past  error  and  present  fault.     But,  as 
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fate  so  ordains,  such  considerations  are  trivial  ;  I  am  her  right- 
ful choice.  What  other  choice  compatible  with  these  necessi- 
ties which  weigh,  dear  and  honored  friend,  immeasurably  more 
on  your  sense  of  honor  than  they  do  upon  mine,  and  yet  mine 
is  not  dull  ]  Granting,  then,  that  you,  her  nearest  and  most 
responsible  relative,  do  not  contemn  me  for  presumption,  all 
else  seems  to  me  clear.  Lily's  childlike  affection  for  me  is  too 
deep  and  too  fond  not  to  warm  into  a  wife's  love.  Happily, 
too,  she  has  not  been  reared  in  the  stereotyped  boarding-school 
shallownesses  of  knowledge  and  vulgarities  of  gentility,  but 
educated,  like  myself,  by  the  free  influences  of  nature,  longing 
for  no  halls  and  palaces  save  those  that  we  build  as  we  list,  in 
Fairyland,  educated  to  comprehend  and  to  share  the  fancies 
which  are  more  than  book-lore  to  the  worshipper  of  art  and 
song.  In  a  day  or  two,  perhaps  the  day  after  you  receive  this, 
I  shall  be  able  to  escape  from  London,  and  most  likely  shall 
come  on  foot  as  usual.  How  I  long  to  see  once  more  the  wood- 
bine on  the  hedgerows,  the  green  blades  of  the  corn-field,  the 
sunny  lapse  of  the  river,  and  dearer  still,  the  tiny  falls  of  our 
own  little  noisy  rill !  Meanwhile  I  entreat  you,  dearest,  gen- 
tlest, most  honored  of  such  few  friends  as  my  life  has  hitherto 
won  to  itself,  to  consider  well  the  direct  purport  of  this  letter. 
If  you,  born  in  a  grade  so  much  higher  than  mine,  feel  that  it 
is  unwarrantable  insolence  in  me  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  my 
patron's  grandchild,  say  so  plainly;  and  I  remain  not  less 
grateful  for  your  friendship  than  I  was  to  your  goodness  when 
dining  for  the  first  time  at  your  father's  palace.  Shy  and  sen- 
sitive and  young,  I  felt  that  his  grand  guests  wondered  why  I 
was  invited  to  the  same  board  as  themselves.  You,  then 
courted,  admired,— you  had  sympathetic  compassion  on  the  raw, 
sullen  boy,  left  those  who  then  seemed  to  me  like  the  gods 
and  goddesses  of  a  heathen  Pantheon,  to  come  and  sit  beside 
your  fcither's  'protege,  and  cheeringly  whisper  to  him  such  words 
as  make  a  low-born,  ambitious  lad  go  home  light-hearted,  say- 
ing to  himself,  "  Some  day  or  other."  And  what  it  is  to  an 
ambitious  lad,  fancying  himself  lifted  by  the  gods  and  god- 
desses of  a  Pantheon,  to  go  home  light-hearted,  muttering  to  him- 
self, "  Some  day  or  other,"  I  doubt  if  even  you  can  divine. 
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But  should  you  be  as  kind  to  the  presumptuous  man  as  you 
were  to  the  bashful  boy,  and  say,  "  Realized  be  the  dream,  ful- 
filled be  the  object  of  your  life  !  take  from  me,  as  her  next  of 
kin,  the  last  descendant  of  your  benefactor,"  then  I  venture  to 
address  to  you  this  request.  You  are  in  the  place  of  mother 
to  your  sister's  child;  act  for  her  as  a  keeper  now,  to  prepare 
her  mind  and  heart  for  the  coming  change  in  the  relations 
between  her  and  me.  When  I  last  saw  her,  six  months  ago, 
she  was  still  so  playfully  infantine  that  it  half  seems  to  me  I 
should  be  sinning  against  the  reverence  due  to  a  child,  if  I 
said  too  abruptly,  "  You  are  woman,  and  I  love  you,  not  as 
child,  but  as  woman."  And  yet  time  is  not  allowed  to  me  for 
long,  cautious,  and  gradual  slide  from  the  relationship  of  friend 
into  that  of  lover.  I  now  understand  what  the  great  master 
of  my  art  once  said  to  me,  "  A  career  is  a  destiny."  By  one 
of  those  merchant  princes  who,  now  at  Manchester,  as  they  did 
once  at  Genoa  or  Venice,  reign  alike  over  those  two  civilizers 
of  the  world  which  to  dull  eyes  seem  antagonistic.  Art  and 
Commerce,  an  offer  is  made  to  me  for  a  picture  on  a  subject 
which  strikes  his  fancy,  —  an  offer  so  magnificently  liberal  that 
his  commerce  must  command  my  art ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
subject  compels  me  to  seek  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  as  soon  as 
naay  be.  I  must  have  all  the  hues  of  the  foliage  in  the  me- 
ridian glories  of  summer.  I  can  but  stay  at  Grasmere  a  very 
few  days  ;  but  before  I  leave  I  must  know  this,  am  I  going  to 
work  for  Lily  or  am  I  not  ?  On  the  answer  to  that  question 
depends  all.  If  not  to  work  for  her,  there  would  be  no  glory 
in  the  summer,  no  triumph  in  art  to  me  :  I  refuse  the  offer. 
If  she  says,  "  Yes  ;  it  is  for  me  you  work,"  then  she  becomes 
my  destiny.  She  assures  my  career.  Here  I  speak  as  an 
artist  ;  nobody  who  is  not  an  artist  can  guess  how  sovereign 
over  even  his  moral  being,  at  a  certain  critical  epoch  in  his 
career  of  artist  or  his  life  of  man,  is  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  a  single  work.  But  I  go  on  to  speak  as  man.  My  love  for 
Lily  is  such  for  the  last  six  months  that  though  if  she  rejected 
me  I  should  still  serve  art,  still  yearn  for  fame,  it  would  be  as 
an  old  man  might  do  either.  The  youth  of  my  life  would  be 
gone. 
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As  man,  I  say,  all  my  thoughts,  all  my  dreams  of  happiness, 
distinct  from  art  and  fame,  are  summed  up  iu  the  one  q^ues- 
tion,  —  "  Is  Lily  to  be  my  wife  or  not  1 " 
Yours  affectionately, 

W.  M. 

Kenelm  returned  the  letter  without  a  word. 

Enraged  by  his  silence,  Mrs.  Cameron  exclaimed, 
"  Now,  sir,  what  say  you  ?  You  have  scarcely  known 
Lily  five  weeks.  What  is  the  feverish  fancy  of  five 
weeks'  growth  to  the  lifelong  devotion  of  a  man  like 
this  ?     Do  you  now  dare  to  say ,  '  I  persist '  ?  " 

Kenelm  waved  his  hand  very  quietly,  as  if  to  dismiss 
all  conception  of  taunt  and  insult,  and  said,  with  his  soft, 
melancholy  eyes  fixed  upon  the  working  features  of  Lily's 
aunt,  "  Tliis  man  is  more  worthy  of  her  than  I.  He 
prays  you,  in  his  letter,  to  prepare  your  niece  for  that 
change  of  relationship  which  he  dreads  too  abruptly  to 
break  to  her  himself.     Have  you  done  so  1  " 

"  I  have ;  the  night  I  got  the  letter. " 

"  And  —  you  hesitate ;  speak  truthfully ,  I  implore. 
And  — she  — " 

"  She, "  answered  Mrs.  Cameron,  feeling  herseK  invol- 
untarily compelled  to  obey  the  voice  of  that  prayer,  — 
"  she  seemed  stunned  at  first,  muttering,  '  This  is  a 
dream :  it  cannot  be  true,  —  cannot !     I  Lion's  wife,  —  I 

—  I !  I  his  destiny !  In  me  his  happiness ! '  And 
then  she  laughed  her  pretty  child's  laugh,  and  put  her 
arms  round  my  neck,  and  said,  '  You  are  jesting,  aunty. 
He  could  not  write  thus ! '  So  I  put  that  part  of  his 
letter  under  her  eyes ;  and  when  she  had  convinced  her- 
self, her  face  became  very  grave,  more  like  a  woman's 
face  than  I  ever  saw  it ;  and  after  a  pause  she  cried  out 
passionately,    '  Can  you  think  me  —  can  I  think  myself 

—  so   bad,   so   ungrateful,    as   to  doubt   what  I   should 
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answer,  if  Lion  asked  me  whether  I  would  willingly  say 
or  do  anything  that  made  him  unhappy?  If  there  be 
such  a  doubt  in  my  heart,  I  would  tear  it  out  by  the 
roots,  heart  and  all ! '  Oh,  Mr.  Chillingly,  there 
would  be  no  happiness  for  her  with  another,  knowing 
that  she  had  blighted  the  life  of  him  to  whom  she  owes 
so  much,  though  she  never  will  learn  how  much  more 
she  owes."  Kenelm  not  replying  to  this  remark,  Mrs. 
Cameron  resumed,  "  I  will  be  perfectly  frank  with  you, 
Mr.  Chillingly.  I  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  Lily's 
manner  and  looks  the  next  morning,  — that  is,  yesterday. 
I  did  fear  there  might  be  some  struggle  in  her  mind  in 
which  there  entered  a  thought  of  yourself.  And  when 
Walter,  on  his  arrival  here  in  the  evening,  spoke  of  you 
as  one  he  had  met  before  in  his  rural  excursions,  but 
whose  name  he  only  learned  on  parting  at  the  bridge  by 
Cromwell  Lodge,  I  saw  that  Lily  turned  pale,  and  shortly 
afterwards  went  to  her  own  room  for  the  night.  Fear- 
ing that  any  interview  with  you,  though  it  would  not 
alter  her  resolve,  might  lessen  her  happiness  on  the  only 
choice  she  can  and  ought  to  adopt,  I  resolved  to  visit 
you  this  morning,  and  make  that  appeal  to  your  reason 
and  your  heart  Avhich  I  have  done  now,  — not,  I  am 
sure,  in  vain.     Hush !  I  hear  his  voice !  " 

Melville  entered  the  room,  Lily  leaning  on  his  arm. 
The  artist's  comely  face  was  radiant  with  an  ineffable 
joyousness.  Leaving  Lily,  he  reached  Kenelm's  side  as 
with  a  single  bound,  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  saying,  "  I  find  that  you  have  already  been  a  wel- 
comed visitor  in  this  house.  Long  may  you  be  so,  so 
say  I;  so  (I  answer  for  her)  says  my  fair  betrothed,  to 
whom  I  need  not  present  you. " 

Lily  advanced,  and  held  out  her  hand  very  timidly. 
Kenelm  touched  rather  than  clasped  it.     His  own  strong 
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hand  trembled  like  a  leaf.  He  ventured  but  one  glance 
at  her  face.  All  the  bloom  had  died  out  of  it,  but  the 
expression  seemed  to  him  wondrously,  cruelly  tranquil. 

"  Your  betrothed,  —  your  future  bride !  "  he  said  to 
the  artist,  with  a  mastery  over  his  emotion  rendered  less 
difficult  by  the  single  glance  at  that  tranquil  face.  "  I 
Avish  you  joy.  All  happiness  to  you,  Miss  Mordaunt. 
You  have  made  a  noble  choice." 

He  looked  round  for  his  hat ;  it  lay  at  his  feet,  but  he 
did  not  see  it,  his  eyes  wandering  away  with  uncertain 
vision,  like  those  of  a  sleep-walker. 

Mrs.  Cameron  picked  up  the  hat  and  gave  it  to  him. 

"  Thank  you, "  he  said  meekly ;  then  with  a  smile 
half  sweet,  half  bitter,  "  I  have  so  much  to  thank  you 
for,  Mrs.  Cameron." 

"  But  you  are  not  going  already,  — just  as  I  enter  too. 
Hold!  Mrs,  Cameron  tells  me  you  are  lodging  with  my 
old  friend  Jones.  Come  and  stop  a  couple  of  days  with 
us;  we  can  find  you  a  room, —  the  room  over  your  butter- 
fly cage,  eh,  Fairy  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  too.  Thank  you  all.  No ;  I  must  be 
in  London  by  the  first  train." 

Speaking  thus,  he  had  found  his  way  to  the  door, 
bowed  with  the  quiet  grace  that  characterized  all  his 
movements,  and  was  gone. 

"  Pardon  his  abruptness,  Lily :  he  too  loves ;  he  too 
is  impatient  to  find  a  betrothed, "  said  the  artist,  gayly ; 
"  but  now  he  knows  my  dearest  secret,  I  think  I  have  a 
right  to  know  his,  and  I  will  try. " 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  before  he  too  had 
quitted  the  room  and  overtaken  Kenelm  just  at  the 
threshold. 

"  If  you  are  going  back  to  Cromwell  Lodge,  —  to  pack 
up,  I  suppose,  —  let  me  walk  Avith  you  as  far  as  the 
bridge." 
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Kenelm  inclined  his  head  assentingly  and  tacitly  as 
they  passed  through  the  garden  gate,  winding  backward 
through  the  lane  which  skirted  the  garden  pales ;  when, 
at  the  very  spot  in  which  the  day  after  their  first  and 
only  quarrel  Lily's  face  had  been  seen  brightening 
through  the  evergreen,  — that  day  on  which  the  old  woman, 
quitting  her,  said,  "  God  bless  you!  "  and  on  which  the 
vicar,  walking  with  Kenelm,  spoke  of  her  fairy  charms,  — 
well,  just  in  that  spot  Lily's  face  appeared  again,  not 
this  time  brightening  through  the  evergreens,  unless  the 
palest  gleam  of  the  palest  moon  can  be  said  to  brighten. 
Kenelm  saw,  started,  halted.  His  companion,  then  in 
the  rush  of  a  gladsome  talk,  of  which  Kenelm  had  not 
heard  a  word,  neither  saw  nor  halted;  he  walked  on 
mechanically,  gladsome,  and  talking. 

Lily  stretched  forth  her  hand  through  the  evergreens. 
Kenelm  took  it  reverentially.  This  time  it  was  not  his 
hand  that  trembled. 

"  Good-by, "  she  said  in  a  whisper ;  "  good-by  forever 
in  this  world.  You  understand,  —  you  do  understand 
me.     Say  that  you  do." 

"I  understand.  Noble  child, —  noble  choice.  God 
bless  you  !  God  comfort  me  !  "  murmured  Kenelm. 
Their  eyes  met.  Oh,  the  sadness,  and,  alas,  oh,  the 
love  in  the  eyes  of  both  ! 

Kenelm  passed  on. 

All  said  in  an  instant.  How  many  Alls  are  said  in  an 
instant  !  Melville  was  in  the  midst  of  some  glowing 
sentence,  begun  when  Kenelm  dropped  from  his  side, 
and  the  end  of  the  sentence  was  this :  — 

"  Words  cannot  say  how  fair  seems  life ;  how  easy 
seems  conquest  of  fame,  dating  from  this  day  —  this 
day ; "  and  in  his  turn  he  halted,  looked  round  on 
the  sunlit  landscape,   and  breathed  deep,  as  if  to  drink 
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into  his  soul  all  of  the  earth's  joy  and  beauty  which 
his  gaze  could  compass,  and  the  arch  of  the  horizon 
bound. 

"  They  who  knew  her  even  the  best,"  resumed  the 
artist,  striding  on,  "  even  her  aunt,  never  could  guess 
how  serious  and  earnest,  under  all  her  infantine  pretti- 
ness  of  fancy,  is  that  girl's  real  nature.  We  were 
walking  along  the  brookside  when  I  began  to  tell  how 
solitary  the  world  would  be  to  me  if  I  could  not  Avin 
her  to  my  side;  while  I  spoke  she  had  turned  aside 
from  the  path  we  had  taken,  and  it  was  not  till  we 
were  under  the  shadow  of  the  church  in  which  we  shall 
be  married  that  she  uttered  the  words  that  give  to 
every  cloud  in  my  fate  the  silver  lining,  implying  thus 
how  solemnly  connected  in  her  mind  was  the  thought 
of  love  with  the  sanctity  of  religion," 

Kenelm  shuddered:  the  church,  the  burial-ground,  the 
old  Gothic  tomb,  the  flowers  round  the  infant's  grave  ! 

"  But  I  am  talking  a  great  deal  too  much  about 
myself, "  resumed  the  artist.  "  Lovers  are  the  most 
consummate  of  all  egotists,  and  the  most  garrulous  of 
all  gossips.  You  have  wished  me  joy  on  my  destined 
nuptials ;  when  shall  I  wish  you  joy  on  yours  ?  Since 
we  have  begun  to  confide  in  each  other,  you  are  in  my 
debt  as  to  a  confidence." 

They  had  now  gained  the  bridge.  Kenelm  turned 
round  abruptly :  "  Good-day ;  let  us  part  here.  I  have 
nothing  to  confide  to  you  that  might  not  seem  to  your 
ears  a  mockery  when  I  wish  you  joy."  So  saying,  so 
obeymg  in  spite  of  himself  the  anguish  of  his  heart, 
Kenelm  wrung  his  companion's  hand  with  the  force  of 
an  uncontrollable  agony,  and  speeded  over  the  bridge 
before  Melville  recovered  his  surprise. 

The  artist  would  have  small  claim  to   the   essential 
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attribute  of  genius  —  namely,  the  intuitive  sympathy  of 
passion  with  passion  —  if  that  secret  of  Kenehn's  which 
he  had  so  lightly  said  "  he  had  acquired  the  right  to 
learn, "  was  not  revealed  to  him  as  by  an  electric  flash. 
"  Poor  fellow !  "  he  said  to  himself  pityingly ;  "  how 
natural  that  he  should  fall  in  love  with  Fairy  !  but 
happily  he  is  so  young,  and  such  a  philosopher,  that  it  is 
but  one  of  those  trials  through  which,  at  least  ten  times 
a  year,  I  have  gone  with  wounds  that  leave  not  a  scar." 

Thus  soliloquizing,  the  warm-blooded  worshipper  of 
Nature  returned  homeward,  too  blest  in  the  triumph 
of  his  own  love  to  feel  more  than  a  kindly  compassion 
for  the  wounded  heart,  consigned  with  no  doubt  of  the 
healing  result  to  the  fickleness  of  youth  and  the  conso- 
lations of  philosophy.  Not  for  a  moment  did  the  happier 
rival  suspect  that  Kenelm's  love  was  returned ;  that  an 
atom  in  the  heart  of  the  girl  who  had  promised  to  be  his 
bride  could  take  its  light  or  shadow  from  any  love  but 
his  own.  Yet  more  from  delicacy  of  respect  to  the  rival 
so  suddenly  self-betrayed  than  from  any  more  prudential 
motive,  he  did  not  speak  even  to  Mrs.  Cameron  of 
Kenelm's  secret  and  sorrow;  and  certainly  neither  she 
nor  Lily  was  disposed  to  ask  any  question  that  concerned 
the  departed  visitor. 

In  fact,  the  name  of  Kenelm  Chillingly  was  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  mentioned  in  that  household  during  the  few 
days  which  elapsed  before  Walter  Melville  quitted 
Grasmere  for  the  banks  of  the  Khine,  not  to  return 
till  the  autumn,  when  his  marriage  with  Lily  Avas  to 
take  place.  During  those  days  Lily  was  calm  and 
seemingly  cheerful ;  her  manner  towards  her  betrothed, 
if  more  subdued,  not  less  affectionate  than  of  old.  Mrs. 
Cameron  congratulated  herself  on  having  so  successfully 
got  rid  of  Kenelm  Chillingly. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

So,  then,  but  for  that  officious  Avarning,  uttered  under 
the  balcony  at  Luscombe,  Kenehn  Chillingly  might 
never  have  had  a  rival  in  Walter  Melville.  But  ill 
would  any  reader  construe  the  character  of  Kenelm  did 
he  think  that  such  a  thought  increased  the  bitterness  of 
his  sorrow, —  no  sorrow  in  the  thought  that  a  noble 
nature  had  been  saved  from  the  temptation  to  a  great 
sin. 

The  good  man  does  good  merely  by  living;  and  the 
good  he  does  may  often  mar  the  plans  he  formed  for  his 
own  happiness.  But  he  cannot  regret  that  Heaven  has 
permitted  him  to  do  good. 

What  Kenelm  did  feel  is  perhaps  best  explained  in 
the  letter  to  Sir  Peter,   which  is  here  subjoined. 

My  dearest  Father,  —  Never  till  ray  dying  day  shall  I 
forget  that  tender  desire  for  my  happiness  with  which,  over- 
coming all  worldly  considerations,  no  matter  at  what  disap- 
pointment to  your  own  cherished  plans  or  ambition  for  the 
heir  to  your  name  and  race,  you  sent  me  away  from  your  roof, 
these  words  ringing  in  my  ear  like  the  sound  of  joy-bells, 
"  Choose  as  you  will,  with  my  blessing  on  your  choice.  I  open 
my  heart  to  admit  another  child;  your  wife  shall  be  my 
daughter."  It  is  such  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  me  to  recall 
those  words  now.  Of  all  human  affections  gratitude  i.s  surely 
the  holiest  ;  and  it  blends  itself  with  the  sweetness  of  religion 
when  it  is  gratitude  to  a  father.  And,  therefore,  do  not  grieve 
too  much  for  me  when  I  tell  you  that  the  hopes  which  en- 
chanted me  when  we  parted  are  not  to  be  fulfilled.     Her  hand 
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is  pledged  to  another,  —  another  with  claims  upon  her  prefer- 
ence to  which  mine  cannot  be  compared  ;  and  he  is  himself, 
putting  aside  the  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune,  immeasurably 
my  superior.  In  that  thought  —  I  mean  the  thought  that  the 
man  she  selects  deserves  her  more  than  I  do,  and  that  in  his 
happiness  she  .wiU  blend  her  own  —  I  shall  find  comfort,  so 
soon  as  I  can  fairly  reason  down  the  first  all-engrossing  selfish- 
ness that  follows  the  sense  of  unexpected  and  irremediable 
loss.  Meanwhile  you  will  think  it  not  unnatural  that  I  resort 
to  such  aids  for  change  of  heart  as  are  aff'orded  by  change  of 
scene.  I  start  for  the  Continent  to-night,  and  shall  not  rest 
till  I  reach  Venice,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen.  I  feel  irresis- 
tibly attracted  towards  still  canaLs  and  gliding  gondolas.  I 
will  write  to  you  and  to  my  dear  mother  the  day  I  arrive ; 
and  I  trust  to  write  cheerfully,  with  full  accounts  of  all  I  see 
and  encounter.  Do  not,  dearest  father,  in  your  letters  to  me 
revert  or  allude  to  that  grief,  which  even  the  tenderest  word 
from  your  own  tender  self  might  but  chafe  into  pain  more 
sensitive.  After  all,  a  disappointed  love  is  a  very  common 
lot.  And  we  meet  every  day  men  —  ay,  and  women  too  — 
who  have  known  it,  and  are  thoroughly  cured. 

The  manliest  of  our  modern  lyrical  poets  has  said  very  nobly 
and,  no  doubt,  very  justly,  — 

"  To  bear  is  to  conquer  our  fate." 

Ever  your  loving  son, 

K.  C. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

Nearly  a  year  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of 
my  last  chapter.  Two  Englishmen  Avere  —  the  one 
seated,  the  other  reclined  at  length  —  on  one  of  the 
mounds  that  furrow  the  ascent  of  Posilippo.  Before 
them  spread  the  noiseless  sea,  basking  in  the  sunshine, 
without  visible  ripple ;  to  the  left  there  was  a  distant 
glimpse,  through  gaps  of  brushwood,  of  the  public  gardens 
and  white  water  of  the  Chiaja.  They  were  friends  who 
had  chanced  to  meet  abroad,  —  unexpectedly, — joined 
company,  and  travelled  together  for  many  months, 
chiefly  in  the  East.  They  had  been  but  a  few  days  in 
Naples.  The  elder  of  the  two  had  important  affairs  in 
England  which  ought  to  have  summoned  him  back  long 
since;  but  he  did  not  let  his  friend  know  this;  his 
aflfairs  seemed  to  him  less  important  than  the  duties 
he  owed  to  one  for  whom  he  entertained  that  deep  and 
noble  love  which  is  something  stronger  than  brotherly, 
for  with  brotherly  affection  it  combines  gratitude  and 
reverence.  He  knew,  too,  that  his  friend  was  oppressed 
by  a  haunting  sorrow,  of  which  the  cause  was  divined 
by  one,  not  revealed  by  the  other. 

To  leave  him,  so  beloved,  alone  with  that  sorrow  in 
strange  lands,  was  a  thought  not  to  be  cherished  by  a 
friend  so  tender;  for  in  the  friendship  of  this  man  there 
was  that  sort  of  tenderness  which  completes  a  nature 
thoroughly  manlike  by  giving  it  a  touch  of  the 
woman's. 

VOL.  II  — 15 
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It  was  a  day  wliich  in  our  northern  climates  is  that  of 
winter;  in  the  southern  clime  of  Naples  it  was  mild  as 
an  English  summer  day,  lingering  on  the  brink  of 
autumn,  the  sun  sloping  towards  the  west,  and  already 
gathering  around  it  roseate  and  purple  fleeces.  Else- 
where the  deep-blue  sky  was  without  a  cloudlet. 

Both  had  been  for  some  minutes  silent;  at  length  the 
man  reclined  on  the  grass  —  it  was  the  younger  man  — 
said  suddenly,  and  with  no  previous  hint  of  the  subject 
introduced,  "  Lay  your  hand  on  your  heart,  Tom,  and 
answer  me  truly.  Are  your  thoughts  as  clear  from 
regrets  as  the  heavens  above  us  are  from  a  cloud  ?  Man 
takes  regret  from  tears  that  have  ceased  to  flow,  as  the 
heaven  takes  cloud  from  the  rains  that  have  ceased  to 
fall." 

"  Kegrets?  Ah,  I  understand,  for  the  loss  of  the  girl 
I  once  loved  to  distraction!  No;  surely  I  made  that 
clear  to  you  many,  many,  many  months  ago,  when  I  was 
your  guest  at  Moleswich. " 

"  Ay ;  but  I  have  never  since  then  spoken  to  you  on 
that  subject.  I  did  not  dare.  It  seems  to  me  so  natural 
that  a  man,  in  the  earlier  struggle  between  Love  and 
Keason,  should  say,  '  Reason  shall  conquer,  and  has  con- 
quered,' and  yet  —  and  yet  —  as  time  glides  on,  feel 
that  the  conquerors  who  cannot  put  down  rebellion  have 
a  very  uneasy  reign.  Answer  me  not  as  at  Moleswich, 
during  the  first  struggle,  but  now,  in  the  after-day, 
when  reaction  from  struggle  comes. " 

"Upon  my  honor,"  answered  the  friend,  "I  have 
had  no  reaction  at  all.  I  was  cured  entirely  when  I 
had  once  seen  Jessie  again,  another  man's  wife,  mother 
to  his  child,  happy  in  her  marriage,  and  —  whether  she 
was  changed  or  not  —  very  different  from  the  sort  of  wife 
I  should  like  to  marry,  now  that  I  am  no  longer  a 
village  farrier." 
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"  And,  I  remember,  you  spoke  of  some  other  girl 
whom  it  would  suit  you  to  marry.  You  have  been 
long  abroad  from  her.  Do  you  ever  think  of  her,  — 
think  of  her  still  as  your  future  wife  1  Can  you  love 
her?  Can  you,  who  have  once  loved  so  faithfully,  love 
again  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,  I  love  Emily  better  than  I  did 
when  I  left  England.  We  correspond.  She  writes 
such  nice  letters."  Tom  hesitated,  blushed,  and  con- 
tinued timidly,  "  I  should  like  to  show  you  one  of  her 
letters. " 

"Do." 

Tom  drew  forth  the  last  of  such  letters  from  his 
breast-pocket. 

Kenelm  raised  himself  from  the  grass,  took  the  letter, 
and  read  slowly,  carefully,  while  Tom  watched  in  vain 
for  some  approving  smile  to  brighten  up  the  dark 
beauty  of  that  melancholy  face. 

Certainly  it  was  the  letter  a  man  in  love  might  show 
with  pride  to  a  friend,  —  the  letter  of  a  lady  well  edu- 
cated, well  brought  up,  evincing  affection  modestly, 
intelligence  modestly  too;  the  sort  of  letter  in  which  a 
mother  who  loved  her  daughter,  and  approved  the 
daughter's  choice,  could  not  have  suggested  a  correction. 

As  Kenelm  gave  back  the  letter,  his  eyes  met  his 
friend's.  Those  were  eager  eyes,  —  eyes  hungering  for 
praise.  Kenelm's  heart  smote  him  for  that  worst  of 
sins  in  friendship,  —  want  of  sympathy ;  and  that  uneasy 
heart  forced  to  his  lips  congratulations,  not  perhaps 
quite  sincere,  but  which  amply  satisfied  the  lover.  In 
uttering  them,  Kenelm  rose  to  his  feet,  threw  his  arm 
round  his  friend's  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Are  you  not 
tired  of  this  place,  Tom?  I  am.  Let  us  go  back  to 
England   to-morrow."     Tom's   honest   face    brightened 
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vividly.  "  How  selfish  and  egotistical  I  have  been !  " 
continued  Kenelm ;  "  I  ought  to  have  thought  more  of 
you,  your  career,  your  marriage;  pardon  me  —  " 

"  Pardon  you,  —  pardon!  Don't  I  owe  to  you  all,  — 
owe  to  you  Emily  herself?  If  you  had  never  come  to 
Graveleigh,  never  said,  '  Be  my  friend,'  what  should  I 
have  been  now  1  what  —  what  1  " 

The  next  day  the  two  friends  quitted  Naples  en  route 
for  England,  not  exchanging  many  words  by  the  way. 
The  old,  loquacious,  crotchety  humor  of  Kenelm  had 
deserted  him.  A  duller  companion  than  he  was  you 
could  not  have  conceived.  He  might  have  been  the  hero 
of  a  young  lady's  novel. 

It  was  only  when  they  parted  in  London  that  Kenelm 
evinced  more  secret  purpose,  more  external  emotion, 
than  one  of  his  heraldic  Daces  shifting  from  the  bed  to 
the  surface  of  a  waveless  pond. 

"If  I  have  rightly  understood  you,  Tom,  all  this 
change  in  you,  all  this  cure  of  torturing  regret,  was 
wrought  —  wrought  lastingly ;  wrought  so  as  to  leave 
you  heart-free  for  the  world's  actions  and  a  home's  peace 
—  on  that  eve  when  you  saw  her  whose  face  till  then 
had  haunted  you,  another  man's  happy  wife,  and  in  so 
seeing  her,  either  her  face  was  changed,  or  your  heart 
became  so." 

"  Quite  true.  I  might  express  it  otherwise,  but  the 
fact  remains  the  same." 

"  God  bless  you,  Tom ;  bless  you  in  your  career  with- 
out, in  your  home  within!  "  said  Kenelm,  wringing  his 
friend's  hand  at  the  door  of  the  carriage  that  was  to 
whirl  to  love  and  wealth  and  station  the  whilom  bully 
of  a  village,  along  the  iron  groove  of  that  contrivance 
which,  though  now  the  tritest  of  prosaic  realities, 
seemed  once  too  poetical  for  a  poet's  wildest  visions. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  winter's  evening  at  Moleswich,  —  very  different 
from  a  Avinter  sunset  at  Naples.  It  is  intensely  cold. 
There  has  been  a  slight  fall  of  snow,  accompanied  with 
severe,  bright,  clear  frost,  a  thin  sprinkling  of  white  on 
the  pavements.  Kenelm  Chillingly  entered  the  town 
on  foot,  no  longer  a  knapsack  on  his  back.  Passing 
through  the  main  street,  he  paused  a  moment  at  the  door 
of  Will  Somers.  The  shop  was  closed.  No;  he  would 
not  stay  there  to  ask  in  a  roundabout  way  for  news.  He 
would  go  in  straightforwardly  and  manfully  to  Grasmere. 
He  would  take  the  inmates  there  by  surprise.  The 
sooner  he  could  bring  Tom's  experience  home  to  himself, 
the  better.  He  had  schooled  his  heart  to  rely  on  that 
experience,  and  it  brought  him  back  the  old  elasticity 
of  his  stride.  In  his  lofty  carriage  and  buoyant  face 
were  again  visible  the  old  haughtiness  of  the  indif- 
ferentism  that  keeps  itself  aloof  from  the  turbulent 
emotions  and  conventional  frivolities  of  those  whom 
its  philosophy  pities  and  scorns. 

'  Ha!  ha!  "  laughed  he,  who  like  Swift  never  laughed 
aloud,  and  often  laughed  inaudibly.  "Ha!  ha!  I 
shall  exorcise  the  ghost  of  my  grief.  I  shall  never  be 
haunted  again.  If  that  stormy  creature  whom  love 
might  have  maddened  into  crime,  if  he  were  cured  of 
love  at  once  by  a  single  visit  to  the  home  of  her  whose 
face  was  changed  to  him,  —  for  the  smiles  and  the  tears 
of  it  had  become  the  property  of  another  man,  —  how 
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much  more  should  I  be  left  without  a  scar  1  —  I ,  the 
heir  of  the  Chillinglysl  I,  the  kinsman  of  a  Mivers! 
I,  the  pupil  of  a  Welby!  I  — I,  Kenelm  Chillingly, 
to  be  thus  —  thus  —  "  Here ,  in  the  midst  of  his  boast- 
ful soliloquy,  the  well-remembered  brook  rushed  sud- 
denly upon  eye  and  ear,  gleaming  and  moaning  under  the 
wintry  moon.  Kenelm  Chillingly  stopped,  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Eecovering  himself  slowly,  he  went  on  along  the  path, 
every  step  of  which  was  haunted  by  the  form  of  Lily. 

He  reached  the  garden  gate  of  Grasmere,  lifted  the 
latch,  and  entered.  As  he  did  so,  a  man,  touching  his 
hat,  rushed  beside,  and  advanced  before  him, — the 
village  postman,  Kenelm  drew  back,  allowing  the  man 
to  pass  to  the  door,  and  as  he  thus  drew  back,  he  caught 
a  side  view  of  lighted  windows  looking  on  the  lawn, — 
the  windows  of  the  pleasant  drawing-room  in  which  he 
had  first  heard  Lily  speak  of  her  guardian. 

The  postman  left  his  letters,  and  regained  the  garden 
gate,  while  Kenelm  still  stood  wistfully  gazing  on  those 
lighted  windows.  He  had,  meanwhile,  advanced  along 
the  whitened  sward  to  the  light,  saying  to  himself,  "  Let 
me  just  see  her  and  her  happiness,  and  then  I  will  knock 
boldly  at  the  door,  and  say,  '  Good-evening,  Mrs. 
Melville.'  " 

So  Kenelm  stole  across  the  lawn,  and  stationing  him- 
self at  the  angle  of  the  wall,  looked  into  the  window. 

Melville,  in  dressing-robe  and  slippers,  was  seated 
alone  by  the  fireside.  His  dog  was  lazily  stretched  on 
the  hearth-rug.  One  by  one  the  features  of  the  room, 
as  the  scene  of  his  vanished  happiness,  grew  out  from  its 
stillness:  the  delicately  tinted  walls,  the  dwarf  book- 
case, with  its  feminine  ornaments  on  the  upper  shelf; 
the  piano  standing  in  the  same  place;  Lily's  own  small, 
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low  chair,  —  that  was  not  in  its  old  place,  but  thrust  into 
a  remote  angle,  as  if  it  had  passed  into  disuse.  Melville 
was  reading  a  letter,  no  doubt  one  of  those  which  the 
postman  had  left.  Surely  the  contents  were  pleasant, 
for  his  fair  face,  always  frankly  expressive  of  emotion, 
brightened  wonderfully  as  he  read  on.  Then  he  rose 
with  a  quick,  brisk  movement,  and  pulled  the  bell 
hastily. 

A  neat  maid-servant  entered,  —  a  strange  face  to 
Kenelm.  Melville  gave  her  some  brief  message.  "  He 
has  had  joyous  news,"  thought  Kenelm.  "  He  has 
sent  for  his  wife  that  she  may  share  his  joy."  Pres- 
ently the  door  opened,  and  entered,  not  Lily,  but  Mrs. 
Cameron. 

She  looked  changed,  her  natural  quietude  of  mien 
and  movement  the  same  indeed,  but  with  more  languor 
in  it.  Her  hair  had  become  gray.  Melville  was  stand- 
ing by  the  table  as  she  approached  him.  He  put  the 
letter  into  her  hands  with  a  gay,  proud  smile,  and 
looked  over  her  shoulder  while  she  read  it,  pointing 
with  his  finger  as  to  some  lines  that  should  more 
emphatically  claim  her  attention. 

When  she  had  finished,  her  face  reflected  his  smile. 
They  exchanged  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  as  if  in 
congratulation.  "Ah,"  thought  Kenelm,  "the  letter  is 
from  Lily.  She  is  abroad.  Perhaps  the  birth  of  a 
first-born. " 

Just  then  Blanche,  who  had  not  been  visible  before, 
emerged  from  under  the  table,  and  as  Melville  reseated 
himself  by  the  fireside,  sprang  into  his  lap,  rubbing  her- 
self against  his  breast.  The  expression  of  his  face 
changed;  he  uttered  some  low  exclamation.  Mrs. 
Cameron  took  the  creature  from  his  lap,  stroking  it 
quietly,  carried  it  across  the  room,  and  put  it  outside 
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the  door.  Then  she  seated  herself  beside  the  artist, 
placing  her  hand  in  his,  and  they  conversed  in  low  tones, 
till  Melville's  face  again  grew  bright,  and  again  he 
took  up  the  letter. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  maid-servant  entered  with  the 
tea  things,  and  after  arranging  them  on  the  table, 
approached  the  window.  Kenelm  retreated  into  the 
shade;  the  servant  closed  the  shutters  and  drew  the 
curtains;  that  scene  of  quiet  home  comfort  vanished 
from  the  eyes  of  the  looker-on. 

Kenelm  felt  strangely  perplexed.  What  had  become 
of  Lily  1  Was  she  indeed  absent  from  her  home  1  Had 
he  conjectured  rightly  that  the  letter  which  had  evi- 
dently so  gladdened  Melville  was  from  her,  or  was  it  pos- 
sible —  here  a  thought  of  joy  seized  his  heart  and  held 
him  breathless  —  was  it  possible  that,  after  all,  she  had 
not  married  her  guardian;  had  found  a  home  elseAvhere, 
—  was  free  ?  He  moved  on  farther  down  the  lawn, 
towards  the  water,  that  he  might  better  bring  before  his 
sight  that  part  of  the  irregular  building  in  which  Lily 
formerly  had  her  sleeping-chamber,  and  her  "  own,  own 
room."  All  was  dark  there,  the  shutters  inexorably 
closed.  The  place  with  which  the  childlike  girl  had 
associated  her  most  childlike  fancies,  taming  and  tending 
the  honey-drinkers  destined  to  pass  into  fairies,  —  that 
fragile  tenement  was  not  closed  against  the  winds  and 
snows;  its  doors  were  drearily  open  ;  gaps  in  the  delicate 
wire-work ;  of  its  dainty  draperies  a  few  tattered  shreds 
hanging  here  and  there;  and  on  the  depopulated  floor 
the  moonbeams  resting  cold  and  ghostly.  No  spray  from 
the  tiny  fountain;  its  basin  chipped  and  mouldering; 
the  scanty  waters  therein  frozen.  Of  all  the  pretty  wild 
ones  that  Lily  fancied  she  could  tame,  not  one.  Ah! 
yes,  there    was   one,  probably  not  of   the  old  familiar 
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number ;  a  stranger  that  might  have  crept  in  for  shelter 
from  the  first  blasts  of  winter,  and  now  clung  to  an  angle 
in  the  farther  wall,  its  wings  folded,  —  asleep,  not  dead. 
But  Kenelm  saw  it  not;  he  noticed  only  the  general 
desolation  of  the  spot. 

"  Natural  enough,"  thought  he.  "  She  has  outgrown 
all  such  pretty  silliness.  A  wife  cannot  remain  a 
child.  Still,  if  she  had  belonged  to  me  — "  The 
thought  choked  even  his  inward,  unspoken  utterance. 
He  turned  away,  paused  a  moment  under  the  leafless 
boughs  of  the  great  Avillow  still  dipping  into  the  brook, 
and  then  with  impatient  steps  strode  back  towards  the 
garden  gate. 

"  No,  no,  no!  I  cannot  now  enter  that  house  and  ask 
for  Mrs.  Melville.  Trial  enough  for  one  night  to  stand 
on  the  old  ground.  I  will  return  to  the  town.  I  will 
call  at  Jessie's,  and  there  I  can  learn  if  she  indeed  be 
happy." 

So  he  went  on  by  the  path  along  the  brookside,  the 
night  momently  colder  and  colder,  and  momently  clearer 
and  clearer,  while  the  moon  noiselessly  glided  into  lof- 
tier heights.  Wrapped  in  his  abstracted  thoughts,  when 
he  came  to  the  spot  in  which  the  path  split  in  twain, 
he  did  not  take  that  which  led  more  directly  to  the  town. 
His  steps,  naturally  enough  following  the  train  of  his 
thoughts,  led  him  along  the  path  with  which  the  object 
of  his  thoughts  was  associated.  He  found  himself  on 
the  burial-ground,  and  in  front  of  the  old  ruined  tomb 
with  the  efi'aced  inscription. 

"Ah!  cliild,  child!"  he  murmured  almost  audibly, 
"  what  depths  of  woman  tenderness  lay  concealed  in 
thee !  In  what  loving  sympathy  with  the  past  —  sympa- 
thy only  vouchsafed  to  the  tenderest  women  and  the 
highest  poets  —  didst  thou  lay  thy  flowers  on  the  tomb, 
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to  which  thou  didst  give  a  poet's  history  interpreted  by 
a  woman's  heart,  little  dreaming  that  beneath  the  stone 
slept  a  hero  of  thine  own  fallen  race. " 

He  passed  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  yews,  whose 
leaves  no  winter  wind  can  strew,  and  paused  at  the 
ruined  tomb:  no  flower  now  on  its  stone,  only  a  sprink- 
ling of  snow  at  the  foot  of  it,  —  sprinklings  of  snow  at 
the  foot  of  each  humbler  grave-mound.  Motionless  in  the 
frosty  air  rested  the  pointed  church  spire,  and  through 
the  frosty  air,  higher  and  higher  up  the  arch  of  heaven, 
soared  the  unpausing  moon.  Around  and  below  and 
above  her,  the  stars  which  no  science  can  number;  yet 
not  less  difficult  to  number  are  the  thoughts,  desires, 
aspirations,  which,  in  a  space  of  time  briefer  than  a 
winter's  night,  can  pass  through  the  infinite  deeps 
of  a  human   soul. 

From  his  stand  by  the  Gothic  tomb,  Kenelm  looked 
along  the  churchyard  for  the  infant's  grave,  which  Lily's 
pious  care  had  bordered  with  votive  flowers.  Yes,  in 
that  direction  there  was  still  a  gleam  of  color;  could  it 
be  of  flowers  in  that  biting  winter- time  1  —  the  moon  is 
so  deceptive ;  it  silvers  into  the  hue  of  the  jessamines  the 
green  of  the  everlastings. 

He  passed  towards  the  white  grave-mound.  His  sight 
had  duped  him ;  no  pale  flower,  no  green  "  everlasting  " 
on  its  neglected  border,  —  only  brown  mould,  withered 
stalks,  streaks  of  snow. 

"  And  yet,"  he  said  sadly,  "  she  told  me  she  had  never 
broken  a  promise ;  and  she  had  given  a  promise  to  the 
dying  child.  Ah!  she  is  too  happy  now  to  think  of  the 
dead." 

So  murmuring ,  he  was  about  to  turn  towards  the  town , 
when  close  by  that  child's  grave  he  saw  another.  Round 
that  other  there  were  pale  "  everlastings,"  dwarfed  bios- 
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soms  of  the  laurestinus;  at  the  four  angles  the  drooping 
butl  of  a  Christmas  rose.  At  the  head  of  the  grave  was  a 
white  stone,  its  sharp  edges  cutting  into  the  starlit 
air;  and  on  the  head,  in  fresh  letters,  Avere  inscribed 
these  words :  — 

To  the  Memory  of 

L.  M. 

Aged  17, 

Died  October  29,  A.  D.  18—. 

This  stone,  above  the  grave  to  which  her  mortal 

remains  are  consigned,  beside  that  of  an  infant  not 

more  sinless,  is  consecrated  by  those  who 

most  mourn  and  miss  her. 

Isabel  Cameron, 

Walter  Melville. 

"  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Emlyn,  passing  from  his  garden 
to  the  town  of  Moleswich,  descried  a  human  form 
stretched  on  the  burial-ground,  stirring  restlessly  but 
very  slightly,  as  if  with  an  involuntary  shiver,  and 
uttering  broken  sounds,  very  faintly  heard,  like  the 
moans  that  a  man  in  pain  strives  to  suppress  and  cannot. 

The  rector  hastened  to  the  spot.  The  man  was  lying, 
his  face  downward,  on  a  grave-mound,  not  dead,  not 
asleep. 

"  Poor  fellow !  overtaken  by  drink,  I  fear, "  thought 
the  gentle  pastor;  and  as  it  was  the  habit  of  his  mind  to 
compassionate  error  even  more  than  grief,  he  accosted 
the  supposed  sinner  in  very  soothing  tones,  trying  to 
raise  him  from  the  ground,  and  with  very  kindly 
words. 

Then  the  man  lifted  his  face  from  its  pillow  on  the 
grave-mound,  looked  round  him  dreamily  into  the  gray, 
blank  air  of  the  cheerless  morn,  and  rose  to  his  feet 
quietly  and  slowly. 

The  vicar  was  startled ;  he  recognized  the  face  of  him 
he  had  last  seen  in  the  magnificent  affluence  of  health 
and  strength.  But  the  character  of  the  face  was  changed, 
—  so  changed!  its  old  serenity  of  expression,  at  once 
grave  and  sweet,  succeeded  by  a  wild  trouble  in  the 
heavy  eyelids  and  trembling  lips. 

"  Mr.  Chillingly, —  yon !     Is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  Varus,  Varus, "  exclaimed  Kenelm,  passionately, 
"  what  hast  thou  done  with  my  legions  ?  " 
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At  that  quotation  of  the  well-known  greeting  of 
Augustus  to  his  unfortunate  general,  the  scholar  recoiled. 
Had  his  young  friend's  mind  deserted  him,  — dazed, 
perhaps,  by  over-study  ? 

He  was  soon  reassured;  Kenelm's  face  settled  back 
into  calm,  though  a  dreary  calm,  like  that  of  the  Avintry 
day. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Emlyn ;  I  had  not  quite  shaken 
off  the  hold  of  a  strange  dream.  I  dreamed  that  I  was 
worse  off  than  Augustus;  he  did  not  lose  the  world 
when  the  legions  he  had  trusted  to  another  vanished 
into  a  grave." 

Here  Kenelm  linked  his  arm  in  that  of  the  rector, — 
on  which  he  leaned  rather  heavily,  —  and  drew  him  on 
from  the  burial-ground  into  the  open  space  where  the 
two  paths  met. 

"  But  how  long  have  you  returned  to  Moleswich  ?  " 
asked  Emlyn ;  "  and  how  come  you  to  choose  so  damp  a 
bed  for  your  morning  slumbers  1  " 

"  The  wintry  cold  crept  into  my  veins  when  I  stood 
in  the  burial-ground,  and  I  was  very  weary ;  I  had  no 
sleep  at  night.  Do  not  let  me  take  you  out  of  your 
way;  I  am  going  on  to  Grasmere.  So  I  see,  by  the 
record  on  a  gravestone,  that  it  is  more  than  a  j^ear  ago 
since  Mr.  Melville  lost  his  wife. " 

"  Wife  ?     He  never  married. " 

"What!"  cried  Kenelm.  "Whose,  then,  is  that 
gravestone, —  '  L.  M.'?  " 

"  Alas !  it  is  our  poor  Lily's. " 

"  And  she  died  ainmarried  ?  " 

As  Kenelm  said  this  he  looked  up,  and  the  sun  broke 
out  from  the  gloomy  haze  of  the  morning.  "  I  may 
claim  thee,  then,"  he  thought  within  himself,  —  "claim 
thee  as  mine  when  we  meet  again. " 
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"Unmarried,  —  yes,"  resumed  the  vicar.  "She  was 
indeed  betrothed  to  her  guardian;  they  were  to  have 
been  married  in  the  autumn,  on  his  return  from  the 
Khine.  He  went  there  to  paint,  on  the  spot  itself,  his 
great  picture,  which  is  now  so  famous, —  'Roland,  the 
Hermit  Knight,  looking  towards  the  convent  lattice  for 
a  sight  of  the  Holy  Nun.'  Melville  had  scarcely  gone 
before  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  which  proved  fatal 
to  poor  Lily  betrayed  themselves;  they  baffled  all  medi- 
cal skill, —  rapid  decline.  She  was  always  very  delicate, 
but  no  one  detected  in  her  the  seeds  of  consumption, 
Melville  only  returned  a  day  or  two  before  her  death. 
Dear,  childlike  Lily !  how  we  all  mourned  for  her !  — 
not  least  the  poor,  who  believed  in  her  fairy  charms. " 

"  And  least  of  all,  it  appears,  the  man  she  was  to  have 
married. " 

"  He,  —  Melville  ?  How  can  you  wrong  him  so  ? 
His  grief  was  intense  —  overpowering  —  for  the  time. " 

"  For  the  time !  what  time  ?  "  muttered  Kenelm,  in 
tones  too  low  for  the  pastor's  ear. 

They  moved  on  silently.     Mr.  Emlyn  resumed :  — 

"  You  noticed  the  text  on  Lily's  gravestone,  —  '  Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  me  '  ?  She  dictated  it 
herself  the  day  before  she  died.  I  was  with  her  then; 
so  I  was  at  the  last." 

"Were  you  —  were  you  —  at  the  last  —  the  last? 
Good-day,  Mr.  Emlyn;  we  are  just  in  sight  of  the 
garden  gate.  And  —  excuse  me,  I  wish  to  see  Mr. 
Melville  alone." 

"Well,  then,  good-day;  but  if  you  are  making  any 
stay  in  the  neighborhood,  will  you  not  be  our  guest? 
We  have  a  room  at  your  service." 

"  I  thank  you  gratefully ;  but  I  return  to  London  in  an 
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hour  or  so.     Hold,   a  moment.     Yon  were  with  her  at 
the  last  ?     She  was  resigned  to  die  1  " 

"  Resigned !  that  is  scarcely  the  word.  The  smile  left 
upon  her  lips  was  not  that  of  human  resignation ;  it  was 
the  smile  of  a  divine  joy." 
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CHAPTEK  XII. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Melville  is  at  home,  in  his  studio. " 

Kenelm  followed  the  maid  across  the  hall  into  a  room 
not  built  at  the  date  of  Kenelm's  former  visits  to  the 
house;  the  artist,  making  Grasmere  his  chief  residence 
after  Lily's  death,  had  added  it  at  the  back  of  the 
neglected  place  wherein  Lily  had  encaged  "  the  souls  of 
infants  unbaptized." 

A  lofty  room,  with  a  casement  partially  darkened,  to 
the  bleak  north;  various  sketches  on  the  walls;  gaunt 
specimens  of  antique  furniture,  and  of  gorgeous  Italian 
silks,  scattered  about  in  confused  disorder;  one  large 
picture  on  its  easel  curtained;  another  as  large,  and  half 
finished,  before  which  stood  the  painter.  He  turned 
quickly  as  Kenelm  entered  the  room  unannounced,  let 
fall  brush  and  palette,  came  up  to  him  eagerly,  grasped 
his  hand,  drooped  his  head  on  Kenelm's  shoulder,  and 
said,  in  a  voice  struggling  Avith  evident  and  strong 
emotion:  — 

"  Since  we  parted,  such  grief !  such  a  loss  !  " 
"  I  know  it ;  I  have  seen  her  grave.  Let  us  not 
speak  of  it.  Why  so  needlessly  revive  your  sorrow  1 
So  —  so  —  your  sanguine  hopes  are  fulfilled,  the  world 
at  last  has  done  you  justice  ?  Emlyn  tells  me  that  you 
have  painted  a  very  famous  picture." 

Kenelm  had  seated  himself  as  he  thus  spoke.  The 
painter  still  stood  with  dejected  attitude  on  the  middle 
of  the  floor,   and  brushed  his  hand  over  his  moistened 
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eyes  once  or  twice  before  he  answered,  "  Yes,  wait  a 
moment;  don't  talk  of  fame  yet.  Bear  with  me;  the 
sudden  sight  of  you  unnerved  me. " 

The  artist  here  seated  himself  also  on  an  old  worm- 
eaten  Gothic  chest,  rumpling  and  chafing  the  golden  or 
tinselled  threads  of  the  embroidered  silk,  so  rare  and  so 
time-worn,  flung  over  the  Gothic  chest,  so  rare  also,  and 
so  worm-eaten. 

Kenelni  looked  through  half-closed  lids  at  the  artist, 
and  his  lips,  before  slightly  curved  with  a  secret  scorn, 
became  gravely  compressed.  In  Melville's  struggle  to 
conceal  emotion,  the  strong  man  recognized  a  strong  man, 
—  recognized,  and  yet  only  wondered;  wondered  how 
such  a  man,  to  whom  Lily  had  pledged  her  hand,  could 
so  soon  after  the  loss  of  Lily  go  on  painting  pictures, 
and  care  for  any  praise  bestowed  on  a  yard  of  canvas. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  Melville  recommenced  con- 
versation, —  no  more  reference  to  Lily  than  if  she  had 
never  existed.  "  Yes ;  my  last  picture  has  been  indeed 
a  success, — a  reward  complete,  if  tardy,  for  all  the 
bitterness  of  former  struggles  made  in  vain,  for  the  gall- 
ing sense  of  injustice,  the  anguish  of  which  only  an 
artist  knows,  when  unworthy  rivals  are  ranked  before 
him. 

*  Foes  quick  to  blame,  and  friends  afraid  to  praise.' 

True,  that  I  have  still  much  to  encounter;  the  cliques 
still  seek  to  disparage  me,  but  between  me  and  the 
cliques  there  stands  at  last  the  giant  form  of  the  public, 
and  at  last,  critics  of  graver  weight  than  the  cliques 
have  deigned  to  accord  to  me  a  higher  rank  than  even 
the  public  yet  acknowledge.  Ah!  Mr.  Chillingly,  you 
do  not  profess  to  be  a  judge  of  paintings,  but,  excuse 
me,  just  look  at  this  letter.  I  received  it  only  last  night 
from  the  greatest  connoisseur   of   my    art,    certainly  in 
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England,  perhaps  in  Europe."  Here  Melville  drew, 
from  the  side-pocket  of  his  picturesque  moyen  age  sur- 
tout,  a  letter  signed  by  a  name  authoritative  to  all  who 
—  being  painters  themselves  —  acknowledge  authority 
in  one  who  could  no  more  paint  a  picture  himself  than 
Addison,  the  ablest  critic  of  the  greatest  poem  modern 
Europe  has  produced,  could  have  written  ten  lines  of 
the  Paradise  Lost,  and  thrust  the  letter  into  Kenelm's 
hand.  Kenelm  read  it  listlessly,  with  an  increased  con- 
tempt for  an  artist  who  could  so  find  in  gratified  vanity 
consolation  for  the  life  gone  from  earth;  but  listlessly 
as  he  read  the  letter,  the  sincere  and  fervent  enthusiasm 
of  the  laudatory  contents  impressed  him,  and  the  pre- 
eminent authority  of  the  signature  could  not  be  denied. 

The  letter  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  Melville's 
recent  election  to  the  dignity  of  R.  A.,  successor  to  a 
very  great  artist  whose  death  had  created  a  vacancy  in 
the  Academy.  He  returned  the  letter  to  Melville, 
saying,  "  This  is  the  letter  I  saw  you  reading  last  night 
as  I  looked  in  at  your  window.  Indeed,  for  a  man 
who  cares  for  the  opinion  of  other  men,  this  letter  is 
very  flattering ;  and  for  the  painter  who  cares  for  money, 
it  must  be  very  pleasant  to  know  by  how  many  guineas 
every  inch  of  his  canvas  may  be  covered."  Unable 
longer  to  control  his  passions  of  rage,  of  scorn,  of  agoniz- 
ing grief,  Kenelm  then  burst  forth,  "  Man,  man,  whom 
I  once  accepted  as  a  teacher  on  human  life,  a  teacher  to 
warm,  to  brighten,  to  exalt  mine  own  indifi"erent,  dreamy, 
slow-pulsed  self!  has  not  the  one  woman  whom  thou 
didst  select  out  of  this  over-crowded  world  to  be  bone  of 
thy  bone,  flesh  of  thj''  flesh,  vanished  evermore  from 
the  earth,  —  little  more  than  a  year  since  her  voice  was 
silenced,   her  heart  ceased  to  beat?     But  how  slight  is 
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such  loss  to  thy  life,  compared  to  the  worth  of  a  compli- 
ment tliat  flatters  thy  vanity !  " 

The  artist  rose  to  his  feet  with  an  indignant  impulse ; 
but  the  angry  flush  faded  from  his  cheek  as  he  looked 
on  the  countenance  of  his  rebuker.  He  walked  up  to 
him,  and  attempted  to  take  his  hand;  but  Kenelm 
snatched  it  scornfully  from  his  grasp. 

"Poor  friend,"  said  Melville,  sadly  and  soothingly, 
"  I  did  not  think  you  loved  her  thus  deeply.  Pardon 
me."  He  drew  a  chair  close  to  Kenelm's,  and  after  a 
brief  pause,  went  on  thus,  in  very  earnest  tones,  "  I  am 
not  so  heartless,  not  so  forgetful  of  my  loss  as  you 
suppose.  But  reflect,  you  have  but  just  learned  of  her 
death;  you  are  under  the  first  shock  of  grief.  More 
than  a  year  has  been  given  to  me  for  gradual  submission 
to  the  decree  of  Heaven.  Now  listen  to  me,  and  try  to 
listen  calmly.  I  am  many  years  older  than  you;  I 
ought  to  know  better  the  conditions  on  which  man  holds 
the  tenure  of  life.  Life  is  composite,  many-sided; 
nature  does  not  permit  it  to  be  lastingly  monopolized  by 
a  single  passion,  or,  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  its 
strength,  to  be  lastingly  blighted  by  a  single  sorrow. 
Survey  the  great  mass  of  our  common  race,  engaged  in 
the  various  callings,  some  the  humblest,  some  the  loftiest, 
by  which  the  business  of  the  world  is  carried  on,  —  can 
you  justly  despise  as  heartless  the  poor  trader,  or  the 
great  statesman,  when,  it  may  be  but  a  few  days  after 
the  loss  of  some  one  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart,  the 
trader  reopens  his  shop,  the  statesman  reappears  in  his 
office'?  But  in  me,  the  votary  of  art,  in  me  you  behold 
but  the  weakness  of  gratified  vanity.  If  I  feel  joy  in  the 
hope  that  my  art  may  triumph,  and  my  country  may 
add  my  name  to  the  list  of  those  who  contribute  to  her 
renown, — where  and    whenever    lived    an    artist   not 
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sustained  by  that  hope,  in  privation,  in  sickness,  in  the 
sorrows  he  must  share  with  his  kind  ?  Nor  is  this  hope 
that  of  a  feminine  vanity,  a  sicklier  craving  for  applause; 
it  identifies  itself  with  glorious  services  to  our  land,  to 
our  race,  to  the  children  of  all  after  time.  Our  art 
cannot  triumph,  our  name  cannot  live,  unless  we 
achieve  a  something  that  tends  to  beautify  or  ennoble 
the  world  in  which  we  accept  the  common  heritage  of 
toil  and  of  sorrow,  in  order,  therefrom,  to  work  out  for 
successive  multitudes  a  recreation  and  a  joy." 

While  the  artist  thus  spoke,  Kenelm  lifted  towards 
his  face  eyes  charged  with  suppressed  tears;  and  the 
face,  kindling  as  the  artist  vindicated  himself  from  the 
young  man's  bitter  charge,  became  touchingly  sweet  in 
its  grave  expression  at  the  close  of  the  not  ignoble 
defence. 

"Enough,"  said  Kenelm,  rising,  "There  is  a  ring 
of  truth  in  what  you  say.  I  can  conceive  the  artist's, 
the  poet's  escape  from  this  world,  Avhen  all  therein  is 
death  and  winter,  into  the  world  he  creates  and  colors 
at  his  will  with  the  hues  of  summer.  So,  too,  I  can 
conceive  how  the  man  whose  life  is  sternly  fitted  into 
the  grooves  of  a  trader's  calling  or  a  statesman's  duties 
is  borne  on  by  the  force  of  custom,  afar  from  such 
brief  halting-spot  as  a  grave.  But  I  am  no  poet,  no 
artist,  no  trader,  no  statesman;  I  have  no  calling;  my 
life  is  fixed  into  no  grooves.     Adieu. " 

"  Hold  a  moment.  Not  now,  but  somewhat  later, 
ask  yourself  whether  any  life  can  be  permitted  to  wander 
in  space,  a  monad  detached  from  the  lives  of  others. 
Into  some  groove  or  other,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  settle, 
and  be  borne  on  obedient  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
responsibility  to  God." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Kenelm  went  back  alone,  and  with  downcast  looks, 
through  the  desolate,  flowerless  garden,  when  at  the 
other  side  of  the  gate  a  light  touch  was  laid  on  his  arm. 
He  looked  up,  and  recognized  Mrs.  Cameron. 

"I  saw  you,"  she  said,  "from  my  window  coming  to 
the  house,  and  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  here.  I 
wished  to  speak  to  you  alone.     Allow  me  to  walk  beside 

you." 

Kenelm  inclined  his  head  assentingly,  but  made  no 
answer. 

They  were  nearly  midway  between  the  cottage  and 
the  burial-ground  when  Mrs.  Cameron  resumed,  her 
tones  quick  and  agitated,  contrasting  her  habitual 
languid  quietude,  — 

"  I  have  a  great  weight  on  my  mind ;  it  ought  not  to  be 
remorse.  I  acted  as  I  thought  in  my  conscience  for  the 
best.  But  oh,  Mr.  Chillingly,  if  I  erred,  — if  I  judged 
wrongly,  — do  say  you  at  least  forgive  me."  She  seized 
his  hand,  pressing  it  convulsively.  Kenelm  muttered 
inaudibly;  a  sort  of  dreary  stupor  had  succeeded  to 
the  intense  excitement  of  grief.  Mrs.  Cameron  went 
on,  — 

"  You  could  not  have  married  Lily ;  you  know  you 
could  not.  The  secret  of  her  birth  could  not,  in  honor, 
have  been  concealed  from  your  parents.  They  could  not 
have  consented  to  your  marriage ;  and  even  if  you  had 
persisted,  without  tliat  consent  and  in  spite  of  that  secret, 
to  press  for  it,  even  had  she  been  yours  —  " 
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"Might   she   not   be    living   now?"   cried   Kenelm, 
fiercely. 

"  No ,  no ;  the  secret  must  have  come  out.  The  cruel 
world  would  have  discovered  it;  it  would  have  reached 
her  ears.  The  shame  of  it  would  have  killed  her.  How 
bitter  then  would  have  been  her  short  interval  of  life! 
As  it  is,  she  passed  away,  resigned  and  happy.  But 
I  own  that  I  did  not,  could  not,  understand  her,  could 
not  believe  her  feeling  for  you  to  be  so  deep.  I  did 
think  that  when  she  knew  her  own  heart,  she  would 
find  that  love  for  her  guardian  was  its  strongest  afTection. 
She  assented ,  apparently  without  a  pang ,  to  become  his 
wife ;  and  she  seemed  always  so  fond  of  him,  and  what  girl 
would  not  be  1  But  I  was  mistaken,  —  deceived.  From 
the  day  you  saw  her  last,  she  began  to  fade  away;  but 
then  Walter  left  a  few  days  after,  and  I  thought  that  it 
was  his  absence  she  mourned.  She  never  owned  to  me 
that  it  was  yours,  —  never  till  too  late,  too  late,  just 
when  my  sad  letter  had  summoned  him  back,  only  three 
days  before  she  died.  Had  I  known  earlier,  while  yet 
there  was  hope  of  recovery,  I  must  have  written  to  you, 
even  though  the  obstacles  to  your  union  with  her 
remained  the  same.  Oh,  again  I  implore  you,  say  that 
if  I  erred  you  forgive  me!  She  did,  kissing  me  so 
tenderly.  She  did  forgive  me.  Will  not  you?  It 
would  have  been  her  wish." 

"Her  wish?  Do  you  think  I  could  disobey  it?  I 
know  not  if  I  have  anything  to  forgive.  If  I  have,  now 
could  I  not  forgive  one  who  loved  her  ?  God  comfort  us 
both." 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  Mrs.  Cameron's  forehead. 
The  poor  woman  threw  her  arm  gratefully,  lovingly, 
round  him,  and  burst  into  tears. 

When  she  had  recovered  her  emotion,  she  said,  — 
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"  And  now  it  is  with  so  much  lighter  a  heart  that  I 
can  fulfil  her  commission  to  you.  But  before  I  place 
this  in  your  hands,  can  you  make  me  one  promise  1  Never 
tell  ]\Ielville  how  she  loved  you.  She  was  so  careful  he 
should  never  guess  that.  And  if  he  knew  it  was  the 
thought  of  union  with  him  which  had  killed  her,  he 
would  never  smile  again." 

"  You  would  not  ask  such  a  promise  if  you  could  guess 
how  sacred  from  all  the  world  I  hold  the  secret  that  you 
confide  to  me.  By  that  secret  the  grave  is  changed  into 
an  altar.     Our  bridals  now  are  only  awhile  deferred," 

Mrs.  Cameron  placed  a  letter  in  Kenelm's  hand,  and 
murmuring,  in  accents  broken  by  a  sob,  "  She  gave  it  to 
me  the  day  before  her  last,"  left  him,  and  with  quick, 
vacillating  steps  hurried  back  towards  the  cottage.  She 
now  understood  hhn,  at  last,  too  well  not  to  feel  that 
on  opening  that  letter  he  must  be  alone  with  the  dead. 

It  is  strange  that  we  need  have  so  little  practical 
household  knowledge  of  each  other  to  be  in  love. 
Never  till  then  had  Kenelm's  eyes  rested  upon  Lily's 
handwriting;  and  he  now  gazed  at  the  formal  address 
on  the  envelope  with  a  sort  of  awe.  Unknown  hand- 
writing, coming  to  him  from  an  unknown  world,  — 
delicate,  tremulous  handwriting,  handwriting  not  of  one 
grown  up,  yet  not  of  a  child  who  had  long  to  live. 

He  turned  the  envelope  over  and  over,  —  not  impa- 
tiently, as  does  the  lover  whose  heart  beats  at  the  sound 
of  the  approaching  footstep,  but  lingeringly,  timidly. 
He  would  not  break  the  seal. 

He  was  now  so  near  the  burial-ground.  Where  should 
the  first  letter  ever  received  from  her  —  the  sole  letter 
he  ever  could  receive  —  be  so  reverentially,  lovingly, 
read ,  as  at  her  grave  1 

He  walked  on  to  the  burial-ground,  sat  down  by  the 
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grave,  broke  the  envelope;  a  poor  little  ring,  with  a 
poor  little  single  turquoise,  rolled  out  and  rested  at  his 
feet.     The  letter  contained  only  these  words :  — 

The  ring  comes  back  to  you.  I  could  not  live  to  marry  an- 
other. I  never  knew  how  I  loved  you,  —  till,  till  I  began  to 
pray  that  you  might  not  love  me  too  much.  Darling  1  darling  ! 
good-by,  darling  I 

Lily. 

Don't  let  Lion  ever  see  this,  or  ever  know  what  it  says  to 
you.  He  is  so  good,  and  deserves  to  be  so  happy.  Do  you 
remember  the  day  of  the  ring  ?    Darling  1  darling  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Somewhat  more  than  another  year  has  rolled  away.  It 
is  early  spring  in  London.  The  trees  in  the  parks  and 
squares  are  budding  into  leaf  and  blossom.  Leopold 
Travers  has  had  a  brief  but  serious  conversation  with  his 
daughter,  and  is  now  gone  forth  on  horseback.  Hand- 
some and  graceful  still,  Leopold  Travers  when  in  London 
is  pleased  to  find  himself  scarcely  less  the  fashion  with 
the  young  than  he  was  when  himself  in  youth.  He  is 
now  riding  along  the  banks  of  the  Serpentine,  no  one 
better  mounted,  better  dressed,  better  looking,  or  talking 
with  greater  fluency  on  the  topics  which  interest  his 
companions. 

Cecilia  is  in  the  smaller  drawing-room,  which  is 
exclusively  appropriated  to  her  use,  —  alone  with  Lady 
Glenalvon. 

Lady  Glenalvon.  — "I  own,  my  dear,  dear  Cecilia, 
that  I  range  myself  at  last  on  the  side  of  your  father. 
How  earnestly  at  one  time  I  had  hoped  that  Kenelm 
Chillingly  might  woo  and  win  the  bride  that  seemed  to 
me  most  fitted  to  adorn  and  to  cheer  his  life,  I  need  not 
say.  But  when  at  Exmundham  he  asked  me  to  befriend 
his  choice  of  another,  to  reconcile  his  mother  to  that 
choice,  —  evidently  not  a  suitable  one,  —  I  gave  him  up. 
And  though  that  affair  is  at  an  end,  he  seems  little  likely 
ever  to  settle  down  to  practical  duties  and  domestic 
habits,  —  an  idle  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
only  heard  of  in  remote  places  and  with  strange  com- 
panions.    Perhaps  he  may  never  return  to  England. "     . 
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Cecilia.  —  "  He  is  in  England  now,  and  in  London." 

Lady  Glenalvon.  —  "  You  amaze  me !  Who  told 
you  so  1  " 

Cecilia.  — "  His  father,  who  is  with  him.  Sir 
Peter  called  yesterday,  and  spoke  to  me  so  kindly." 
Cecilia  here  turned  aside  her  face  to  conceal  the  tears 
that  had  started  to  her  eyes. 

Lady  Glenalvon.  —  "  Did  Mr.  Travers  see  Sir 
Peter  ?  " 

Cecilia.  —  "  Yes ;  and  I  think  it  was  something  that 
passed  between  them  which  made  my  father  speak  to  me 

—  for  the  first  time  —  almost  sternly." 

Lady  Glenalvon.  —  "  In  urging  Gordon  Chillingly's 
suit?" 

Cecilia.  —  "  Commanding  me  to  reconsider  my  rejec- 
tion of  it.     He  has  contrived  to  fascinate  my  father. " 

Lady  Glenalvon.  —  "  So  he  has  me.  Of  course 
you  might  choose  among  other  candidates  for  your  hand 
one  of  much  higher  worldly  rank,  of  much  larger 
fortune,  yet  as  you  have  already  rejected  them,  Gordon's 
merits  become  still  more  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing.  He 
has  already  leaped  into  a  position  that  mere  rank  and 
mere  wealth  cannot  attain.  Men  of  all  parties  speak 
highly  of  his  Parliamentary  abilities.  He  is  already 
marked  in  public  opinion  as  a  coming  man,  —  a  future 
minister  of  the  highest  grade.  He  has  youth  and  good 
looks,  his  moral  character  is  without  a  blemish,  yet  his 
manners  are  so  free  from  affected  austerity,  so  frank,  so 
genial.  Any  woman  might  be  pleased  with  his  com- 
panionship; and  you,  with  your  intellect,  your  culture, 

—  you,  so  born  for  high  station,  —  you  of  all  women 
might  be  proud  to  partake  the  anxieties  of  his  career 
and  the  rewards  of  his  ambition." 

Cecilia  (clasping  her  hands  tightly  together).  — "I 
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cannot,  I  cannot!  He  may  be  all  you  say;  I  know 
nothing  against  Mr.  Chillingly  Gordon;  but  my  whole 
nature  is  antagonistic  to  his,  and  even  were  it  not  so  —  " 

She  stopped  abruptly,  a  deep  blush  warming  up  her 
fair  face,  and  retreating  to  leave  it  coldly  pale. 

Lady  Glenalvon  (tenderly  kissing  her). — "You 
have  not,  then,  even  yet  conquered  the  first  maiden 
fancy ;  the  ungrateful  one  is  still  remembered  1  " 

Cecilia  bowed  her  head  on  her  friend's  breast,  and 
murmured  imploringly,  "Don't  speak  against  him;  he 
has  been  so  xmhappy.  How  much  he  must  have 
loved!" 

"  But  it  is  not  you  whom  he  loved, " 

"  Something  here,  something  at  my  heart,  tells  me  that 
he  will  love  me  yet;  and  if  not,  I  am  contented  to  be 
his  friend." 
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CHAPTEK  XV. 

While  the  conversation  just  related  took  place  be- 
tween Cecilia  and  Lady  Glenalvon,  Gordon  Chillingly  was 
seated  alone  with  Mivers  in  the  comfortable  apartment 
of  the  cynical  old  bachelor.  Gordon  had  breakfasted 
with  his  kinsman,  but  that  meal  was  long  over,  the  two 
men  having  found  much  to  talk  about  on  matters  very 
interesting  to  the  younger,  nor  without  interest  to  the 
elder  one. 

It  is  true  that  Chillingly  Gordon  had,  within  the 
very  short  space  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  his 
entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons,  achieved  one  of 
those  reputations  which  mark  out  a  man  for  early 
admission  into  the  progressive  career  of  office,  —  not  a 
very  showy  reputation,  but  a  very  solid  one.  He  had 
none  of  the  gifts  of  the  genuine  orator,  no  enthusiasm, 
no  imagination,  no  imprudent  bursts  of  fiery  words  from 
a  passionate  heart.  But  he  had  all  the  gifts  of  an 
exceedingly  telling  speaker, —  a  clear,  metallic  voice; 
well-bred,  appropriate  action,  not  less  dignified  for 
being  somewhat  too  quiet;  readiness  for  extempore 
replies;  industry  and  method  for  prepared  expositions 
of  principle  or  fact.  But  his  principal  merit  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  assembly  was  in  the  strong  good  sense 
and  worldly  tact  which  made  him  a  safe  speaker.  For 
this  merit  he  was  largely  indebted  to  his  frequent  con- 
ferences with  Chillingly  Mivers.  That  gentleman, 
owing  whether  to  his  social  qualities  or  to  the  influence 
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of  "The  Londoner"  on  public  opinion,  enjoyed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  chiefs  of  all  parties, 
and  was  up  to  his  ears  in  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 
"  Nothing, "  he  would  say,  "  hurts  a  young  Parliamentary 
speaker  like  violence  in  opinion,  one  way  or  the  other. 
Shun  it.  Always  allow  that  much  may  be  said  on  both 
sides.  "When  the  chiefs  of  your  own  side  suddenly 
adopt  a  violence,  you  can  go  with  them  or  against  them, 
according  as  best  suits  your  own  book." 

"  So,"  said  Mivers,  reclined  on  his  sofa,  and  approach- 
ing the  end  of  his  second  trabuco  (he  never  allowed 
himself  more  than  two),  —  "  so  I  think  we  have  pretty  well 
settled  the  tone  you  must  take  in  your  speech  to-night. 
It  is  a  great  occasion." 

"True.  It  is  the Jirst  time  in  which  the  debate  has 
been  arranged  so  that  I  may  speak  at  ten  o'clock  or  later. 
That  in  itself  is  a  great  leap ;  and  it  is  a  Cabiset  minister 
whom  I  am  to  answer, —  luckily,  he  is  a  very  dull  fellow. 
Do  you  think  I  might  hazard  a  joke, —  at  least  a 
witticism  1  " 

"At  his  expense?  Decidedly  not.  Though  his 
office  compels  him  to  introduce  this  measure,  he  was 
by  no  means  in  its  favor  when  it  was  discussed  in  the 
Cabinet;  and  though,  as  you  say,  he  is  dull,  it  is 
precisely  that  sort  of  dulness  which  is  essential  to  the 
formation  of  every  respectable  Cabinet.  Joke  at  him, 
indeed  !  Learn  that  gentle  dulness  never  loves  a  joke, 
—  at  its  own  expense.  Vain  man  !  seize  the  occasion 
which  your  blame  of  his  measure  affords  you  to  secure 
his  praise  of  yourself:  compliment  him.  Enough  of 
politics.  It  never  does  to  think  too  much  over  what 
one  has  already  decided  to  say.  Brooding  over  it,  one 
may  become  too  much  in  earnest,  and  commit  an 
indiscretion.     So  Kenelm  has  come  back?  " 
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"  Yes.  I  heard  that  news  last  night,  at  White's, 
from  Travers.     Sir  Peter  had  called  on  Travers." 

"  Travers  still  favors  your  suit  to  the  heiress  1  " 

"  More,  I  think,  than  ever.  Success  in  Parliament 
has  great  effect  on  a  man  who  has  success  in  fashion  and 
respects  the  opinion  of  cluhs.  But  last  night  he  Avas 
unusually  cordial.  Between  you  and  me,  I  think  he  is  a 
little  afraid  that  Kenelm  may  yet  he  my  rival.  I 
gathered  that  from  a  hint  he  let  fall  of  the  unwelcome 
nature  of  Sir  Peter's  talk  to  him. " 

"Why  has  Travers  conceived  a  dislike  to  poor 
Kenelm?     He  seemed  partial  enough  to  him  once." 

"  Ay ;  but  not  as  a  son-in-law,  even  before  I  had  a 
chance  of  becoming  so.  And  when,  after  Kenelm 
appeared  at  Exmundham  while  Travers  was  staying 
there,  Travers  learned,  I  suppose  from  Lady  Chillingly, 
that  Kenelm  had  fallen  in  love  with  and  wanted  to  marry 
some  other  girl,  who,  it  seems,  rejected  him,  and  still 
more  when  he  heard  that  Kenelm  had  been  subsequently 
travelling  on  the  Continent  in  company  with  a  low-lived 
fellow,  the  drunken,  riotous  son  of  a  farrier,  you  may 
well  conceive  how  so  polished  and  sensible  a  man  as 
Leopold  Travers  would  dislike  the  idea  of  giving  his 
daughter  to  one  so  little  likely  to  make  an  agreeable  son- 
in-law.  Bah !  I  have  no  fear  of  Kenelm.  By  the  way, 
did  Sir  Peter  say  if  Kenelm  had  quite  recovered  his 
health  ?  He  was  at  death's  door  some  eighteen  months 
ago,  when  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Chillingly  were  summoned 
to  town  by  the  doctors." 

"  My  dear  Gordon,  I  fear  there  is  no  chance  of  your 
succession  to  Exmundham.  Sir  Peter  says  that  his 
wandering  Hercules  is  as  stalwart  as  ever,  and  more 
equable  in  temperament,  more  taciturn  and  grave, —  in 
short,   less  odd.     But  when  you  say  you  have  no  fear 
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of  Kenelra's   rivalry,  do   you   mean   only  as  to   Cecilia 
Travers  1  " 

"  Neither  as  to  that  nor  as  to  anything  in  life ;  and  as 
to  the  succession  to  Exmvmdham,  it  is  his  to  leave  as 
he  pleases,  and  I  have  cause  to  think  he  would  never 
leave  it  to  me.  More  likely  to  Parson  John  or  the  par- 
son's son,  —  or  why  not  to  yourself  1  I  often  think  that 
for  the  prizes  immediately  set  before  my  ambition  I  am 
better  off  without  land :  land  is  a  great  ohfuscator. " 

"  Humph !  there  is  some  truth  in  that.  Yet  the  fear 
of  land  and  obfuscation  does  not  seem  to  operate  against 
your  suit  to  Cecilia  Travers  1  " 

"  Her  father  is  likely  enough  to  live  till  I  may  be  con- 
tented to  '  rest  and  be  thankful '  in  the  Upper  House ; 
and  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  landless  peer." 

"  You  are  right  there ;  but  I  should  tell  you  that,  now 
Kenelm  has  come  back.  Sir  Peter  has  set  his  heart  on 
his  son's  being  your  rival." 

"For  Cecilia?" 

"  Perhaps;  but  certainly  for  Parliamentary  reputation. 
The  senior  member  for  the  county  means  to  retire, 
and  Sir  Peter  has  been  urged  to  allow  his  son  to  be 
brought  forward,  — from  what  I  hear,  with  the  certainty 
of  success." 

"  What!  in  spite  of  that  wonderful  speech  of  his  on 
coming  of  age  1  " 

"  Pooh !  that  is  now  understood  to  have  been  but  a 
bad  joke  on  the  new  ideas  and  their  organs,  including 
'  The  Londoner. '  But  if  Kenelm  does  come  into  the 
House,  it  will  not  be  on  your  side  of  the  question;  and 
imless  I  greatly  overrate  his  abilities,  —  which  very 
likely  I  do,  —  he  will  not  be  a  rival  to  despise.  Except, 
indeed,  that  he  may  have  one  fault  which  in  the  present 
day  would  be  enough  to  unfit  him  for  public  life." 
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"  And  what  is  that  fault  1 " 

"  Treason  to  the  blood  of  the  Chillinglys.  This  is 
the  age,  in  England,  when  one  cannot  be  too  much  of 
a  Chillingly.  I  fear  that  if  Kenelm  does  become 
bewildered  by  a  political  abstraction,  —  call  it  no 
matter  what,  say,  *  love  of  his  country,'  or  some  such 
old-fashioned  crotchet,  —  I  fear,  I  greatly  fear,  that  he 
may  be  —  in  earnest. " 


t 
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CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

It  was  a  field  night  in  the  House  of  Commons,  —  an 
adjourned  debate,  opened  by  George  Belvoir,  who  had 
been,  the  last  two  years,  very  slowly  creeping  on  in  the 
favor,  or  rather  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  and  more 
than  justifying  Kenelm's  prediction  of  his  career.  Heir 
to  a  noble  name  and  vast  estates,  extremely  hard- 
working, very  well  informed,  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  not  creep  on.  That  night  he  spoke  sensibly 
enough,  assisting  his  memory  by  frequent  references  to 
his  notes;  listened  to  courteously,  and  greeted  with  a 
faint  "  Hear,  hear!  "  of  relief  when  he  had  done. 

Then  the  House  gradually  thinned  till  nine  o'clock, 
at  which  hour  it  became  very  rapidly  crowded.  A 
Cabinet  minister  had  solemnly  risen,  deposited  on  the 
table  before  him  a  formidable  array  of  printed  papers, 
including  a  corpulent  blue  book.  Leaning  his  arm  on 
the  red  box,  he  commenced  with  this  awe-compelling 
sentence :  — 

"Sir,  I  join  issue  with  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man opposite.  He  says  this  is  not  raised  as  a  party 
question.  I  deny  it.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
put  upon  their  trial." 

Here  there  were  cheers,  so  loudly,  and  so  rarely 
greeting  a  speech  from  that  Cabinet  minister  that  he 
was  put  out,  and  had  much  to  "hum"  and  to  "ha," 
before  he  could  recover  the  thread  of  his  speech.  Then 
he  went  on,  with  unbroken  but  lethargic  fluency;  read 
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long  extracts  from  the  public  papers ;  inflicted  a  whole 
page  from  the  blue  book;  wound  up  with  a  peroration 
of  respectable  platitudes;  glanced  at  the  clock;  saw 
that  he  had  completed  the  hour  which  a  Cabinet  minister 
who  does  not  profess  to  be  oratorical  is  expected  to  speak, 
but  not  to  exceed, —  and  sat  doAvn. 

Uprose  a  crowd  of  eager  faces,  from  which  the  Speaker, 
as  previously  arranged  with  the  party  whips,  selected 
one,  — a  young  face,  hardy,  intelligent,  emotionless. 

I  need  not  say  that  it  was  the  face  of  Chillingly 
Gordon. 

His  position  that  night  was  one  that  required  dexterous 
management  and  delicate  tact.  He  habitually  supported 
the  Government;  his  speeches  had  been  hitherto  in 
their  favor.  On  this  occasion  he  differed  from  the 
Government.  The  difference  was  known  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  Opposition,  and  hence  the  arrangement  of  the 
whips  that  he  should  speak  for  the  first  time  after  ten 
o'clock,  and  for  the  first  time  in  reply  to  a  Cabinet 
minister.  It  is  a  position  in  which  a  young  party 
man  makes  or  mars  his  future.  Chillingly  Gordon 
spoke  from  the  third  row  behind  the  Government ;  he 
had  been  duly  cautioned  by  Mivers  not  to  afi"ect  a  con- 
ceited independence,  or  an  adhesion  to  "  violence  "  in 
ultra-liberal  opinions  by  seating  himself  below  the 
gangway.  Speaking  thus  amid  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Ministerial  supporters,  any  opinion  at  variance  with  the 
mouthpieces  of  the  Treasury  Bench  would  be  sure  to 
produce  a  more  efi^ective  sensation  than  if  delivered 
from  the  ranks  of  the  mutinous  Bashi  Bazouks  divided  by 
the  gangway  from  better  disciplined  forces.  His  first 
brief  sentences  enthralled  the  House,  conciliated  the 
Ministerial  side,  kept  the  Opposition  side  in  suspense. 
The  whole  speech  was,  indeed,  felicitously  adroit,  and 
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especially  in  this,  that  while  in  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole,  it  expressed  the  opinions  of  a  pow- 
erful section  of  the  Cabinet,  which,  though  at  present  a 
minority,  yet  being  the  most  enamoured  of  a  New  Idea, 
the  progress  of  the  age  would  probably  render  a  safe 
investment  for  the  confidence  which  honest  Gordon 
reposed  in  its  chance  of  beating  its  colleagues. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  Gordon  had  concluded  that 
the  cheers  of  his  audience  —  impulsive  and  hearty  as  are 
the  cheers  of  that  assembly  when  the  evidence  of  intel- 
lect is  unmistakable  —  made  manifest  to  the  gallery  and 
the  reporters  the  full  effect  of  the  speech  he  had  deliv- 
ered. The  chief  of  the  Opposition  whispered  to  his 
next  neighbor,  "  I  Avish  we  could  get  that  man,"  The 
Cabinet  minister  whom  Gordon  had  answered  —  more 
pleased  with  a  personal  compliment  to  himself  than 
displeased  with  an  attack  on  the  measure  his  office  com- 
pelled him  to  advocate  —  whispered  to  his  chief,  "  That 
is  a  man  Ave  must  not  lose. " 

Two  gentlemen  in  the  Speaker's  gallery,  who  had  sat 
there  from  the  opening  of  the  debate,  now  quitted  their 
places.  Coming  into  the  lobby,  they  found  themselves 
commingled  with  a  crowd  of  members  who  had  also 
quitted  their  seats  after  Gordon's  speech,  in  order  to 
discuss  its  merits,  as  they  gathered  round  the  refresh- 
ment table  for  oranges  or  soda-Avater.  Among  them  Avas 
George  Belvoir,  who,  on  sight  of  the  younger  of  the 
two  gentlemen  issuing  from  the  Speaker's  gallery, 
accosted  him  Avith  friendly  greeting:  — 

"Ha!  Chillingly,  hoAv  are  you?  Did  not  know 
you  were  in  town.  Been  here  all  the  CA'ening?  Yes; 
very  good  debate.    How  did  you  like  Gordon's  speech  1 " 

"  I  liked  yours  much  better. " 

"Mine!  "  cried  George,  A'ery  much  flattered  and  very 
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much  surprised.  "  Oh,  mine  was  a  mere  humdrum 
affair,  —  a  plain  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  vote  I 
should  give.  And  Gordon's  was  anything  but  that. 
You  did  not  like  his  opinions  1  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  his  opinions  are;  but  I  did  not 
like  his  ideas," 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you.     What  ideas  ?  " 

"  The  new  ones ;  by  which  it  is  shown  how  rapidly  a 
great  State  can  be  made  small." 

Here  Mr.  Belvoir  was  taken  aside  by  a  brother  mem- 
ber, on  an  important  matter  to  be  brought  before  the 
committee  on  salmon  fisheries,  on  which  they  both 
served;  and  Kenelm,  with  his  companion,  Sir  Peter, 
threaded  his  way  through  the  crowded  lobby,  and  dis- 
appeared. Emerging  into  the  broad  space ,  with  its  lofty 
clock  tower.  Sir  Peter  halted,  and  pointing  towards  the 
old  Abbey,  half  in  shadow,  half  in  light,  under  the 
tranquil  moonbeams,  said:  — 

"  It  tells  much  for  the  duration  of  a  people  when  it 
accords  with  the  instinct  of  immortality  in  a  man ;  when 
an  honored  tomb  is  deemed  recompense  for  the  toils 
and  dangers  of  a  noble  life.  How  much  of  the  history 
of  England  Nelson  summed  up  in  the  simple  words, 
'  Victory  or  "Westminster  Abbey !  '  " 

"  Admirably  expressed,  my  dear  father,"  said  Kenelm, 
briefly. 

"  I  agree  with  your  remark,  which  I  overheard,  on 
Gordon's  speech,"  resumed  Sir  Peter.  "  It  was  wonder- 
fully clever;  yet  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  hear  you 
speak  it.  It  is  not  by  such  sentiments  that  Nelsons 
become  great.  If  such  sentiments  should  ever  be 
national,  the  cry  will  not  be  '  Victory  or  Westminster 
Abbey!  '  but  '  Defeat  and  the  Three  per  Cents!  '  " 

Pleased  with  his  own  unwonted  animation,  and  with 
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the  sympathizing  half-smile  on  his  son's  taciturn  lips, 
Sir  Peter  then  proceeded  more  immediately  to  the  sub- 
jects which  pressed  upon  his  heart.  Gordon's  success  in 
Parliament,  Gordon's  suit  to  Cecilia  Travers,  favored, 
as  Sir  Peter  had  learned,  by  her  father,  rejected  as  yet 
by  herself,  were  somehow  inseparably  mixed  up  in  Sir 
Peter's  mind  and  his  words,  as  he  sought  to  kindle  his 
son's  emulation.  He  dwelt  on  the  obligations  which  a 
country  imposed  on  its  citizens,  especially  on  the  young 
and  vigorous  generation  to  which  the  destinies  of  those 
to  follow  were  intrusted;  and  with  these  stern  obliga- 
tions he  combined  all  the  cheering  and  tender  associa- 
tions which  an  English  public  man  connects  with  an 
English  home:  the  wife  with  a  smile  to  soothe  the 
cares,  and  a  mind  to  share  the  aspirations,  of  a  life 
that  must  go  through  labor  to  achieve  renown ;  thus,  in 
all  he  said,  binding  together,  as  if  they  could  not  be 
disparted.  Ambition  and  Cecilia. 

His  son  did  not  interrupt  him  by  a  word,  —  Sir  Peter 
in  his  eagerness  not  noticing  that  Kenelm  had  drawn 
him  aside  from  the  direct  thoroughfare,  and  had  now 
made  halt  in  the  .middle  of  Westminster  Bridge,  bending 
over  the  massive  parapet  and  gazing  abstractedly  upon 
the  waves  of  the  starlit  river.  On  the  right  the  stately 
length  of  the  people's  legislative  palace,  so  new  in  its 
date,  so  elaborately  in  each  detail  ancient  in  its  form, 
stretching  on  towards  the  lowly  and  jagged  roofs  of 
penury  and  crime.  Well  might  these  be  so  near  to  the 
halls  of  a  people's  legislative  palace;  near  to  the  heart 
of  every  legislator  for  a  people  must  be  the  mighty  prob- 
lem how  to  increase  a  people's  splendor  and  its  virtue, 
and  how  to  diminish  its  penury  and  its  crime. 

"  How  strange  it  is,"  said  Kenelm,  still  bending 
over  the   parapet,  "  that   throughout   all   my  desultory 
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wanderings  I  have  ever  been  attracted  towards  the  sight 
and  the  sound  of  running  waters,  even  those  of  the 
humblest  rill!  Of  what  thoughts,  of  what  dreams,  of 
what  memories,  coloring  the  history  of  my  past,  the 
waves  of  the  humblest  rill  could  speak,  were  the  waves 
themselves  not  such  supreme  philosophers,  —  roused 
indeed  on  their  surface,  vexed  by  a  check  to  their  own 
course,  but  so  indifferent  to  all  that  makes  gloom  or 
death  to  the  mortals  who  think  and  dream  and  feel  beside 
their  banks !  " 

"  Bless  me,"  said  Sir  Peter  to  himself,  "  the  boy  has 
got  back  to  his  old  vein  of  humors  and  melancholies. 
He  has  not  heard  a  word  I  have  been  saying.  Travers 
is  right;  he  will  never  do  anything  in  life.  Why 
did  I  christen  him  Kenelm?  He  might  as  well  have 
been  christened  Peter."  Still,  loath  to  own  that  his 
eloquence  had  been  expended  in  vain,  and  that  the  wish 
of  his  heart  was  doomed  to  expire  disappointed.  Sir 
Peter  said  aloud,  "  You  have  not  listened  to  what  I 
said;  Kenelm,  you  grieve  me." 

"Grieve  you! — you!  do  not  say  that,  father,  dear 
father.  Listen  to  you !  Every  word  you  have  said  has 
sunk  into  the  deepest  deep  of  my  heart.  Pardon  my 
foolish,  purposeless  snatch  of  talk  to  myself;  it  is  but 
my  way,  only  my  way,  dear  father!  " 

"Boy,  boy,"  cried  Sir  Peter,  with  tears  in  his  voice, 
"  if  you  could  get  out  of  those  odd  ways  of  yours,  I 
should  be  so  thankful.  But  if  you  cannot,  nothing 
you  can  do  shall  grieve  me.  Only,  let  me  say  this; 
running  waters  have  had  a  great  charm  for  you.  With 
a  humble  rill  you  associate  thoughts,  dreams,  memories 
in  your  past.  But  now  you  halt  by  the  stream  of  the 
mighty  river,  —  before  you  the  senate  of  an  empire  wider 
than   Alexander's;  behind   you   the    market  of  a  com- 
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merce  to  which  that  of  Tyre  was  a  pitiful  trade.  Look 
farther  down:  those  squalid  hovels,  how  much  there 
to  redeem  or  to  remedy ;  and  out  of  sight,  but  not  very 
distant,  the  nation's  Walhalla:  '  Victory  or  Westmin- 
ster Abbey! '  The  humble  rill  has  witnessed  your  past. 
Has  the  mighty  river  no  effect  on  your  future  ?  The  rill 
keeps  no  record  of  your  past,  shall  the  river  keep  no 
record  of  your  future?  Ah,  boy,  boy,  I  see  you  are 
dreaming  still,  —  no  use  talking.     Let  us  go  home." 

"I  was  not  dreaming;  I  was  telling  myself  that  the 
time  had  come  to  replace  the  old  Kenelm  with  the  new 
ideas,  by  a  new  Kenelm  with  the  ideas  of  old.  Ah! 
perhaps  we  must,  —  at  whatever  cost  to  ourselves,  —  we 
must  go  through  the  romance  of  life  before  we  clearly 
detect  what  is  grand  in  its  realities.  I  can  no  longer 
lament  that  I  stand  estranged  from  the  objects  and 
pursuits  of  my  race.  I  have  learned  how  much  I  have 
with  them  in  common.  I  have  known  love;  I  have 
known  sorrow." 

Kenelm  paused  a  moment,  only  a  moment,  then  lifted 
the  head  which  during  that  pause  had  drooped,  and 
stood  erect  at  the  full  height  of  his  stature,  startling  his 
father  by  the  change  that  had  passed  over  his  face,  —  lip, 
eye,  his  whole  aspect  eloquent  with  a  resolute  enthu- 
siasm, too  grave  to  be  the  flash  of  a  passing  moment. 

"Ay,  ay,"  he  said;  "  Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey! 
The  world  is  a  battlefield,  in  which  the  worst  wounded 
are  the  deserters,  stricken  as  they  seek  to  fly,  and  hush- 
ing the  groans  that  would  betray  the  secret  of  their 
inglorious  hiding-place.  The  pain  of  wounds  received 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight  is  scarcely  felt  in  the  joy  of 
service  to  some  honored  cause,  and  is  amply  atoned  by 
the  reverence  for  noble  scars.  My  choice  is  made.  Not 
that  of  deserter,  that  of  soldier  in  the  ranks." 
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"It  will  not  be  long  before  you  rise  from  the  ranks, 
my  boy,  if  you  hold  fast  to  the  idea  of  old,  symbolized 
in  the  English  battle-cry,  *  Victory  or  Westminster 
Abbey!  '" 

So  saying.  Sir  Peter  took  his  son's  arm,  leaning  on 
it  proudly;  and  so,  into  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  from 
the  halting-place  on  the  modern  bridge  that  spans  the 
legendary  river,  passes  the  man  of  the  young  generation 
to  fates  beyond  the  verge  of  the  horizon  to  which  the 
eyes  of  my  generation  must  limit  their  wistful  gaze. 


THE  END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  AM  a  native  of ,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

My  ancestors  migrated  from  England  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  my  grandfather  was  not  undistin- 
guished in  the  War  of  Independence.  My  family, 
therefore,  enjoyed  a  somewhat  high  social  position  in 
right  of  birth;  and  being  also  opulent,  they  were 
considered  disqualified  for  the  public  service.  My 
father  once  ran  for  Congress,  but  was  signally  defeated 
by  his  tailor.  After  that  event  he  interfered  little  in 
politics,  and  lived  much  in  his  library.  I  was  the 
eldest  of  three  sons,  and  sent  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  the 
old  country,  partly  to  complete  my  literary  education, 
partly  to  commence  my  commercial  training  in  a  mer- 
cantile firm  at  Liverpool.  My  father  died  shortly 
after  I  was  twenty -one;  and  being  left  well  off,  and 
having  a  taste  for  travel  and  adventure,  I  resigned  for 
a  time  all  pursuit  of  the  almighty  dollar,  and  became  a 
desultory  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  the  year  18 — ,  happening  to  be  in  ,  I  was 

invited  by  a  professional  engineer,  with  whom  I  had 

made  acquaintance,  to  visit  the  recesses   of   the   

mine,  upon  which  he  was  employed. 
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The  reader  will  understand,  ere  he  close  this  narra- 
tive, my  reason  for  concealing  all  clew  to  the  district  of 
which  I  write,  and  will  perhaps  thank  me  for  refraining 
from  any  description  that  may  tend  to  its  discovery. 

Let  me  say,  then,  as  briefly  as  possible,  that  I  accom- 
panied the  engineer  into  the  interior  of  the  mine,  and 
became  so  strangely  fascinated  by  its  gloomy  wonders, 
and  so  interested  in  my  friend's  explorations,  that  I 
prolonged  my  stay  in  the  neighborhood  and  descended 
daily,  for  some  weeks,  into  the  vaults  and  galleries 
hollowed  by  nature  and  art  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  engineer  was  persuaded  that  far  richer 
deposits  of  mineral  wealth  than  had  yet  been  detected, 
would  be  found  in  a  new  shaft  that  had  been  commenced 
under  his  operations.  In  piercing  this  shaft,  we  came 
one  day  upon  a  chasm  jagged  and  seemingly  charred  at 
the  sides,  as  if  burst  asunder  at  some  distant  period  by 
volcanic  fires.  Down  this  chasm  my  friend  caused 
himself  to  be  lowered  in  a  "cage,"  having  first  tested 
the  atmosphere  by  the  safety-lamp.  He  remained  nearly 
an  hour  in  the  abyss.  When  he  returned  he  was  very 
pale,  and  with  an  anxious,  thoughtful  expression  of 
face,  very  dififerent  from  its  ordinary  character,  which 
was  open,  cheerful,  and  fearless. 

He  said  briefly  that  the  descent  appeared  to  him 
unsafe,  and  leading  to  no  result;  and  suspending  further 
operations  in  the  shaft,  we  returned  to  the  more  familiar 
parts  of  the  mine. 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  the  engineer  seemed  pre- 
occupied by  some  absorbing  thought.  He  was  unusually 
taciturn,  and  there  was  a  scared,  bewildered  look  in  his 
eyes,  as  that  of  a  man  who  has  seen  a  ghost.  At  night, 
as  we  two  were  sitting  alone  in  the  lodging  we  shared 
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together  near  the  mouth  of  the  mine,   I  said  to   my 
friend,  — 

"  Tell  me  frankly  what  you  saw  in  that  chasm.  I  am 
sure  it  was  something  strange  and  terrible.  Whatever 
it  be,  it  has  left  your  mind  in  a  state  of  doubt.  In  such 
a  case  two  heads  are  better  than  one.     Confide  in  me." 

The  engineer  long  endeavored  to  evade  my  inquiries ; 
but  as,  while  he  spoke,  he  helped  himself  unconsciously 
out  of  the  brandy-flask  to  a  degree  to  which  he  was 
wholly  unaccustomed,  —  for  he  was  a  very  temperate  man, 
—  his  reserve  gradually  melted  away.  He  who  would 
keep  himself  to  himself  should  imitate  the  dumb  animals, 
and  drink  water.  At  last  he  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  all. 
When  the  cage  stopped,  I  found  myself  on  a  ridge  of 
rock;  and  below  me,  the  chasm,  taking  a  slanting 
direction,  shot  down  to  a  considerable  depth,  the  dark- 
ness of  which  my  lamp  could  not  have  penetrated.  But 
through  it,  to  my  infinite  surprise,  streamed  upward  a 
steady,  brilliant  light.  Could  it  be  any  volcanic  fire? 
In  that  case,  surely  I  should  have  felt  the  heat.  Still, 
if  on  this  there  was  doubt,  it  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  our  common  safety  to  clear  it  up.  I  examined 
the  sides  of  the  descent,  and  found  that  I  could  venture 
to  trust  myself  to  the  irregular  projections  or  ledges,  at 
least  for  some  way.  I  left  the  cage  and  clambered  down. 
As  I  drew  near  and  nearer  to  the  light,  the  chasm  became 
wider;  and  at  last  I  saw,  to  my  unspeakable  amaze,  a 
broad  level  road  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  illumined 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  by  what  seemed  artificial 
gas-lamps  placed  at  regular  intervals,  as  in  the  thorough- 
fare of  a  great  city ;  and  I  heard  confusedly  at  a  distance 
a  hum  as  of  human  voices.  I  know,  of  course,  that  no 
rival  miners  are  at  work  in  this  district.     Whose  could 
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be  those  voices  ?  What  human  hands  could  have  levelled 
that  road  and  marshalled  those  lamps? 

"The  superstitious  belief,  common  to  miners,  that 
gnomes  or  fiends  dwell  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
began  to  seize  me.  I  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
descending  farther  and  braving  the  inhabitants  of  this 
nether  valley.  Nor  indeed  could  I  have  done  so  with- 
out ropes,  as  from  the  spot  I  had  reached  to  the  bottom 
of  the  chasm,  the  sides  of  the  rock  sank  down  abrupt, 
smooth,  and  sheer.  I  retraced  my  steps  with  some 
difficulty.     Now  I  have  told  you  all." 

"  You  will  descend  again  ?  " 

"  I  ought,  yet  I  feel  as  if  I  durst  not. " 

"  A  trusty  companion  halves  the  journey  and  doubles 
the  courage.  1  will  go  with  you.  We  will  provide 
ourselves  with  ropes  of  suitable  length  and  strength, 
and  —  pardon  me  —  you  must  not  drink  more  to-night. 
Our  hands  and  feet  must  be  steady  and  firm  to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER   II. 

With  the  morning  my  friend's  nerves  were  rebraced, 
and  he  was  not  less  excited  by  curiosity  than  myself. 
Perhaps  more;  for  he  evidently  believed  in  his  own 
story,  and  I  felt  considerable  doubt  of  it,  — not  that  he 
would  have  wilfully  told  an  untruth,  but  that  I  thought 
he  must  have  been  under  one  of  those  hallucinations 
which  seize  on  our  fancy  or  our  nerves  in  solitary, 
unaccustomed  places,  and  in  which  we  give  shape  to 
the  formless,  and  sound  to  the  dumb. 

We  selected  six  veteran  miners  to  watch  our  descent; 
and  as  the  cage  held  only  one  at  a  time,  the  engineer 
descended  first;  and  when  he  had  gained  the  ledge  at 
which  he  had  before  halted,  the  cage  rearose  for  me.  I 
soon  gained  his  side.  We  had  provided  ourselves  with 
a  strong  coil  of  rope. 

The  light  struck  on  my  sight  as  it  had  done  the  day 
before  on  my  friend's.  The  hollow  through  which  it 
came  sloped  diagonally;  it  seemed  to  me  a  diffused, 
atmospheric  light,  not  like  that  from  fire,  but  soft  and 
silvery,  as  from  a  northern  star.  Quitting  the  cage, 
we  descended,  one  after  the  other,  easily  enough, 
owing  to  the  juts  in  the  side,  till  we  reached  the 
place  at  which  my  friend  had  previously  halted,  and 
which  was  a  projection  just  spacious  enough  to  allow  us 
to  stand  abreast.  From  this  spot  the  chasm  widened 
rapidly  like  the  lower  end  of  a  vast  funnel ;  and  I  saw 
distinctly   the  valley,   the  road,  the   lamps,  which  my 
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companion  had  described.  He  had  exaggerated  nothing. 
I  heard  the  sounds  he  had  heard,  —  a  mingled,  inde- 
scribable hum,  as  of  voices,  and  a  dull  tramp  as  of  feet. 
Straining  my  eye  farther  down,  I  clearly  beheld  at  a 
distance  the  outline  of  some  large  building.  It  could 
not  be  mere  natural  rock ;  it  was  too  symmetrical,  with 
huge,  heavy,  Egyptian-like  columns,  and  the  whole 
lighted  as  from  within.  I  had  about  me  a  small  pocket- 
telescope  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  this  I  could  distinguish, 
near  the  building  I  mention,  two  forms  which  seemed 
human,  though  I  could  not  be  sure.  At  least  they 
were  living,  for  they  moved,  and  both  vanished  within 
the  building.  We  now  proceeded  to  attach  the  end  of 
the  rope  we  had  brought  with  us  to  the  ledge  on  which 
we  stood,  by  the  aid  of  clamps  and  grappling-hooks, 
with  which,  as  well  as  with  necessary  tools,  we  were 
provided. 

We  were  almost  silent  in  our  work.  We  toiled  like 
men  afraid  to  speak  to  each  other.  One  end  of  the  rope 
being  thus  apparently  made  firm  to  the  ledge,  the  other, 
to  which  we  fastened  a  fragment  of  the  rock,  rested  on 
the  ground  below,  a  distance  of  some  fifty  feet.  I  was 
a  younger  and  a  more  active  man  than  my  companion, 
and  having  served  on  board  ship  in  my  boyhood,  this 
mode  of  transit  was  more  familiar  to  me  than  to  him. 
In  a  whisper  I  claimed  the  precedence,  so  that  when  I 
gained  the  ground  I  might  serve  to  hold  the  rope  more 
steady  for  his  descent.  I  got  safely  to  the  ground 
beneath,  and  the  engineer  now  began  to  lower  himself. 
But  he  had  scarcely  accomplished  ten  feet  of  the  descent 
when  the  fastenings,  which  we  had  fancied  so  secure, 
gave  way,  or  rather  the  rock  itself  proved  treacherous 
and  crumbled  beneath  the  strain ;  and  the  unhappy  man 
was  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  falling  just  at  my  feet, 
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and  bringing  down  with  his  fall  splinters  of  the  rock, 
one  of  which,  fortunately  but  a  small  one,  struck  and  for 
the  time  stunned  me.  When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I 
saw  my  companion,  an  inanimate  mass,  beside  me,  life 
utterly  extinct.  While  I  was  bending  over  his  corpse 
in  grief  and  horror,  I  heard  close  at  hand  a  strange 
sound  between  a  snort  and  a  hiss;  and  turning  instinc- 
tively to  the  quarter  from  which  it  came,  I  saw  emerging 
from  a  dark  fissure  in  the  rock  a  vast  and  terrible  head, 
with  open  jaws  and  dull,  ghastly,  hungry  eyes, — the 
head  of  a  monstrous  reptile  resembling  that  of  the 
crocodile  or  alligator,  but  infinitely  larger  than  the  largest 
creature  of  that  kind  T  had  ever  beheld  in  my  travels. 
I  started  to  my  feet  and  fled  down  the  valley  at  my 
utmost  speed.  I  stopped  at  last,  ashamed  of  my  panic 
and  my  flight,  and  returned  to  the  spot  on  which  I  had 
left  the  body  of  my  friend.  It  was  gone ;  doubtless  the 
monster  had  already  drawn  it  into  its  den  and  devoured 
it.  The  rope  and  the  grappling-hooks  still  lay  where 
they  had  fallen,  but  they  afibrded  me  no  chance  of 
return ;  it  was  impossible  to  reattach  them  to  the  rock 
above,  and  the  sides  of  the  rock  were  too  sheer  and 
smooth  for  human  steps  to  clamber.  I  was  alone  in 
this  strange  world,  amidst  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  I  went  my  solitary  way  down 
the  lamplit  road  and  towards  the  large  building  I  have 
described.  The  road  itself  seemed  like  a  great  Alpine 
pass,  skirting  rocky  mountains  of  which  the  one  through 
whose  chasms  I  had  descended  formed  a  link.  Deep 
below  to  the  left  lay  a  vast  valley,  which  presented  to 
my  astonished  eye  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  art  and 
culture.  There  were  fields  covered  with  a  strange  vege- 
tation, similar  to  none  I  have  seen  above  the  earth;  the 
color  of  it  not  green,  but  rather  of  a  dull,  leaden  hue  or 
of  a  golden  red. 

There  were  lakes  and  rivulets  which  seemed  to  have 
been  curved  into  artificial  banks;  some  of  pure  water, 
others  that  shone  like  pools  of  naphtha.  At  my  right 
hand,  ravines  and  defiles  opened  amidst  the  rocks,  with 
passes  between  evidently  constructed  by  art,  and  bor- 
dered by  trees  resembling,  for  the  most  part,  gigantic 
ferns,  with  exquisite  varieties  of  feathery  foliage,  and 
stems  like  those  of  the  palm-tree.  Others  were  more 
like  the  cane-plant,  but  taller,  bearing  large  clusters  of 
flowers.  Others,  again,  had  the  form  of  enormous 
fungi,  with  short,  thick  stems  supporting  a  wide,  dome- 
like roof,  from  which  either  rose  or  drooped  long  and 
slender  branches.  The  whole  scene  behind,  before,  and 
beside  me,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  brilliant  with 
innumerable  lamps.  The  world  without  a  sun  was 
bright  and  warm  as  an  Italian  landscape  at  noon,  but 
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the  air  less  oppressive,  the  heat  softer.  Nor  was  the 
scene  before  me  void  of  signs  of  habitation.  I  could 
distinguish  at  a  distance,  whether  on  the  banks  of  lake 
or  rivulet,  or  halfway  upon  eminences,  embedded  amidst 
the  vegetation,  buildings  that  must  surely  be  the  homes 
of  men.  I  could  even  discover,  though  far  off,  forms 
that  appeared  to  me  human  moving  amidst  the  landscape. 
As  I  paused  to  gaze,  I  saw  to  the  right,  gliding  quickly 
through  the  air,  what  appeared  a  small  boat,  impelled 
by  sails  shaped  like  wings.  It  soon  passed  out  of  sight, 
descending  amidst  the  shades  of  a  forest.  Right  above 
me  there  was  no  sky,  but  only  a  cavernous  roof.  This 
roof  grew  higher  and  higher  at  the  distance  of  the  land- 
scapes beyond,  till  it  became  imperceptible,  as  an  atmos- 
phere of  haze  formed  itself  beneath. 

Continuing  my  walk,  I  started  —  from  a  bush  that 
resembled  a  great  tangle  of  seaweeds,  interspersed  with 
fernlike  shrubs  and  plants  of  large  leafage  shaped  like 
that  of  the  aloe  or  prickly  pear  —  a  curious  animal  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  deer.  But  as,  after  bounding 
away  a  few  paces,  it  turned  round  and  gazed  at  me 
inquisitively,  I  perceived  that  it  was  not  like  any 
species  of  deer  now  extant  above  the  earth ;  but  it  brought 
instantly  to  my  recollection  a  plaster  cast  I  had  seen 
in  some  museum  of  a  variety  of  the  elk  stag,  said  to  have 
existed  before  the  Deluge.  The  creature  seemed  tame 
enough,  and  after  inspecting  me  a  moment  or  two,  began 
to  graze  on  the  singular  herbage  around ,  undismayed  and 
careless. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I  NOW  came  in  full  sight  of  the  building.  Yes;  it  had 
been  made  by  hands,  and  hollowed  partly  out  of  a  great 
rock.  I  should  have  supposed  it  at  the  first  glance  to 
have  been  of  the  earliest  form  of  Egyptian  architecture. 
It  was  fronted  by  huge  columns,  tapering  upward  from 
massive  plinths,  and  with  capitals  that,  as  I  came 
nearer,  I  perceived  to  be  more  ornamental  and  more 
fantastically  graceful  than  Egyptian  architecture  allows. 
As  the  Corinthian  capital  mimics  the  leaf  of  the  acanthus, 
so  the  capitals  of  these  columns  imitated  the  foliage  of 
the  vegetation  neighboring  them,  some  aloelike,  some 
fernlike.  And  now  there  came  out  of  this  building  a 
form,  —  human :  was  it  human  ?  It  stood  on  the  broad 
way  and  looked  around,  beheld  me,  and  approached.  It 
came  within  a  few  yards  of  me;  and  at  the  sight  and 
presence  of  it  an  indescribable  awe  and  tremor  seized 
me,  rooting  my  feet  to  the  ground.  It  reminded  me  of 
symbolical  images  of  genius  or  demon  that  are  seen  on 
Etruscan  vases  or  limned  on  the  walls  of  Eastern  sepul- 
chres, —  images  that  borrow  the  outlines  of  man,  and 
are  yet  of  another  race.  It  was  tall,  not  gigantic,  but 
tall  as  the  tallest  men  below  the  height  of  giants. 

Its  chief  covering  seemed  to  me  to  be  composed  of 
large  wings  folded  over  its  breast  and  reaching  to  its 
knees;  the  rest  of  its  attire  was  composed  of  an  under- 
tunic  and  leggings  of  some  thin,  fibrous  material.  It 
wore  on  its  head  a  kind  of  tiara  that  shone  with  jewels. 
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and  carried  in  its  right  hand  a  slender  staff  of  bright 
metal  like  polished  steel.  But  the  face!  it  was  that 
which  inspired  my  awe  and  my  terror.  It  was  the  face 
of  man,  but  yet  of  a  type  of  man  distinct  from  our 
known  extant  races.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  in 
outline  and  expression  is  the  face  of  the  sculptured 
Sphinx,  so  regular  in  its  calm,  intellectual,  mysterious 
beauty.  Its  color  was  peculiar,  more  like  that  of  the 
red  man  than  any  other  variety  of  our  species,  and  yet 
dififerent  from  it,  —  a  richer  and  a  softer  hue,  with  large 
black  eyes,  deep  and  brilliant,  and  brows  arched  as  a 
semicircle.  The  face  was  beardless;  but  a  nameless 
something  in  the  aspect,  tranquil  though  the  expression 
and  beauteous  though  the  features,  roused  that  instinct 
of  danger  which  the  sight  of  a  tiger  or  serpent  arouses. 
I  felt  that  this  manlike  image  was  endowed  with  forces 
inimical  to  man.  As  it  drew  near,  a  cold  shudder  came 
over  me.  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  covered  my  face  with 
my  hands. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  VOICE  accosted  me  —  a  very  quiet  and  very  musical 
key  of  voice  —  in  a  language  of  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand a  word,  but  it  served  to  dispel  my  fear.  I  uncov- 
ered my  face  and  looked  up.  The  stranger  (I  could 
scarcely  bring  myself  to  call  him  man)  surveyed  me  with 
an  eye  that  seemed  to  read  the  very  depths  of  my  heart. 
He  then  placed  his  left  hand  on  my  forehead,  and  with 
the  staff  in  his  right  gently  touched  my  shoulder.  The 
effect  of  this  double  contact  was  magical.  In  place  of  my 
former  terror  there  passed  into  me  a  sense  of  content- 
ment, of  joy,  of  confidence  in  myself  and  in  the  being 
before  me.  I  rose  and  spoke  in  my  own  language.  He 
listened  to  me  with  apparent  attention,  but  with  a  slight 
surprise  in  his  looks,  and  shook  his  head,  as  if  to 
signify  that  I  was  not  understood.  He  then  took  me 
by  the  hand  and  led  me  in  silence  to  the  building.  The 
entrance  was  open,  —  indeed,  there  was  no  door  to  it. 
We  entered  an  immense  hall,  lighted  by  the  same  kind 
of  lustre  as  in  the  scene  without,  but  diffusing  a 
fragrant  odor.  The  floor  was  in  large  tessellated  blocks 
of  precious  metals,  and  partly  covered  with  a  sort  of  mat- 
like carpeting.  A  strain  of  low  music,  above  and 
around,  undulated  as  if  from  invisible  instruments, 
seeming  to  belong  naturally  to  the  place,  just  as  the 
sound  of  murmuring  waters  belongs  to  a  rocky  landscape, 
or  the  warble  of  birds  to  vernal  groves. 

A  figure,  in  a  simpler  garb  than  that  of  my  guide, 
but  of  similar  fashion,  was  standing  motionless  near  the 
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threshold.  My  guide  touched  it  twice  with  his  staff, 
and  it  put  itself  into  a  rapid  and  gliding  movement, 
skimming  noiselessly  over  the  floor.  Gazing  on  it,  I 
then  saw  that  it  was  no  living  form,  but  a  mechanical 
automaton.  It  might  be  two  minutes  after  it  vanished 
through  a  doorless  opening,  half  screened  by  curtains  at 
the  other  end  of  the  hall,  when  through  the  same  open- 
ing advanced  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  old,  with 
features  closely  resembling  those  of  my  guide,  so  that 
they  seemed  to  me  evidently  son  and  father.  On  seeing 
me,  the  child  uttered  a  cry,  and  lifted  a  staff  like  that 
borne  by  my  guide,  as  if  in  menace.  At  a  word  from 
the  elder  he  dropped  it.  The  two  then  conversed  for 
some  moments,  examining  me  Avhile  they  spoke.  The 
child  touched  my  garments,  and  stroked  my  face  Avith 
evident  curiosity,  uttering  a  sound  like  a  laugh,  but 
with  an  hilarity  more  subdued  than  the  mirth  of  our 
laughter.  Presently  the  roof  of  the  hall  opened,  and  a 
platform  descended,  seemingly  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  "  lifts  "  used  in  hotels  and  warehouses 
for  mounting  from  one  story  to  another. 

The  stranger  placed  himself  and  the  child  on  the  plat- 
form, and  motioned  to  me  to  do  the  same,  which  I  did. 
We  ascended  quickly  and  safely,  and  alighted  in  the 
midst  of  a  corridor  with  doorways  on  either  side. 

Through  one  of  these  doorways,  I  was  conducted  into 
a  chamber  fitted  up  with  an  Oriental  splendor;  the  walls 
were  tessellated  with  spars  and  metals  and  uncut 
jewels;  cushions  and  divans  abounded;  apertures  as  for 
windows,  but  unglazed,  were  made  in  the  chamber, 
opening  to  the  floor;  and  as  I  passed  along,  I  observed 
that  these  openings  led  into  spacious  balconies,  and 
commanded  views  of  the  illumined  landscape  without. 
In  cages  suspended   from  the  ceiling,  there  were  birds 
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of  strange  form  and  bright  plumage,  which  at  our 
entrance  set  up  a  chorus  of  song,  modulated  into  tune  as 
is  that  of  our  piping  bullfinches.  A  delicious  fragrance, 
from  censers  of  gold  elaborately  sculptured,  filled  the  air. 
Several  automata,  like  the  one  I  had  seen,  stood  dumb 
and  motionless  by  the  walls.  The  stranger  placed  me 
beside  him  on  a  divan,  and  again  spoke  to  me,  and  again 
I  spoke,  but  without  the  least  advance  towards  under- 
standing each  other. 

But  now  I  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  blow  I 
received  from  the  splinters  of  the  falling  rock  more 
acutely  than  I  had  done  at  first.  There  came  over  me 
a  sense  of  sickly  faintness,  accompanied  with  acute, 
lancinating  pains  in  the  head  and  neck.  I  sank  back  on 
the  seat,  and  strove  in  vain  to  stifle  a  groan.  On  this 
the  child,  who  had  hitherto  seemed  to  eye  me  with  dis- 
trust or  dislike,  knelt  by  my  side  to  support  me;  taking 
one  of  my  hands  in  both  his  own,  he  approached  his  lips 
to  my  forehead,  breathing  on  it  softly.  In  a  few 
moments  my  pain  ceased;  a  drowsy,  happy  calm  crept 
over  me ;  I  fell  asleep. 

How  long  I  remained  in  this  state  I  know  not;  but 
when  I  woke,  I  felt  perfectly  restored.  My  eyes  opened 
upon  a  group  of  silent  forms,  seated  around  me  in  the 
gravity  and  quietude  of  Orientals,  —  all  more  or  less  like 
the  first  stranger:  the  same  mantling  wings,  the  same 
fashion  of  garment,  the  same  sphinxlike  faces,  with  the 
deep,  dark  eyes  and  red  man's  color;  above  all,  the  same 
type  of  race,  — race  akin  to  man's,  but  infinitely  stronger 
of  form  and  grander  of  aspect,  and  inspiring  the  same 
unutterable  feeling  of  dread.  Yet  each  countenance  was 
mild  and  tranquil,  and  even  kindly  in  its  expression. 
And  strangely  enough,  it  seemed  to  me  that  in  this  very 
calm  and  benignity  consisted  the  secret  of  the  dread 
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which  the  countenances  inspired.  They  seemed  as  void 
of  tlie  lines  and  shadows  which  care  and  sorrow  and 
passion  and  sin  leave  upon  the  faces  of  men,  as  are  the 
faces  of  sculptured  gods,  or  as,  in  the  eyes  of  Christian 
mourners,  seem  the  peaceful  brows  of  the  dead. 

I  felt  a  warm  hand  on  my  shoulder ;  it  was  the  child's. 
In  his  eyes  there  was  a  sort  of  lofty  pity  and  tenderness, 
such  as  that  with  which  we  may  gaze  on  some  suffering 
bird  or  butterfly.  I  shrank  from  that  touch ;  I  shrank 
from  that  eye,  I  was  vaguely  impressed  with  a  belief 
that,  had  he  so  pleased,  that  child  could  have  killed  me 
as  easily  as  a  man  can  kill  a  bird  or  a  butterfly.  The 
child  seemed  pained  at  my  repugnance,  quitted  me,  and 
placed  himself  beside  one  of  the  windows.  The  others 
continued  to  converse  with  each  other  in  a  low  tone,  and 
by  their  glances  towards  me  I  could  perceive  that  I  was 
the  object  of  their  conversation.  One  in  especial  seemed 
to  be  urging  some  proposal  aff'ecting  me  on  the  being 
whom  I  had  first  met;  and  this  last  by  his  gesture  seemed 
about  to  assent  to  it,  when  the  child  suddenly  quitted 
his  post  by  the  window,  placed  himself  between  me  and 
the  other  forms,  as  if  in  protection,  and  spoke  quickly 
and  eagerly.  By  some  intuition  or  instinct  I  felt  that 
the  child  I  had  before  so  dreaded  was  pleading  in  my 
behalf.  Ere  he  had  ceased,  another  stranger  entered  the 
room.  He  appeared  older  than  the  rest,  though  not 
old;  his  countenance,  less  smoothly  serene  than  theirs, 
though  equally  regular  in  its  features,  seemed  to  me  to 
have  more  the  touch  of  a  humanity  akin  to  my  own. 
He  listened  quietly  to  the  words  addressed  to  him, 
first  by  my  guide,  next  by  two  others  of  the  group,  and 
lastly  by  the  child;  then  turned  towards  myself,  and 
addressed  me,  not  by  words,  but  by  signs  and  gestures. 
These  I  fancied  that  I  perfectly  understood,  and  I  was 
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not  mistaken.  I  comprehended  that  he  inquired  whence 
I  came.  I  extended  my  arm  and  pointed  towards  the 
road  which  had  led  me  from  the  chasm  in  the  rock ;  then 
an  idea  seized  me.  I  drew  forth  my  pocket-book,  and 
sketched  on  one  of  its  blank  leaves  a  rough  design  of 
the  ledge  of  the  rock,  the  rope,  myself  clinging  to  it; 
then  of  the  cavernous  rock  below,  the  head  of  the 
reptile,  the  lifeless  form  of  my  friend.  I  gave  this 
primitive  kind  of  hieroglyph  to  my  interrogator,  who, 
after  inspecting  it  gravely,  handed  it  to  his  next  neigh- 
bor, and  it  thus  passed  round  the  group.  The  being 
I  had  at  first  encountered  then  said  a  few  words;  and 
the  child,  who  approached  and  looked  at  my  drawing, 
nodded  as  if  he  comprehended  its  purport,  and  returning 
to  the  window,  expanded  the  wings  attached  to  his  form, 
shook  them  once  or  twice,  and  then  launched  himself 
into  space  without.  I  started  up  in  amaze  and  hastened 
to  the  window.  The  child  was  already  in  the  air, 
buoyed  on  his  wings,  which  he  did  not  flap  to  and  fro 
as  a  bird  does,  but  which  were  elevated  over  his  head, 
and  seemed  to  bear  him  steadily  aloft  without  effort  of 
his  own.  His  flight  seemed  as  swift  as  any  eagle's; 
and  I  observed  that  it  was  towards  the  rock  whence  I 
had  descended,  of  which  the  outline  loomed  visible  in 
the  brilliant  atmosphere.  In  a  very  few  minutes  he 
returned,  skimming  through  the  opening  from  which  he 
had  gone,  and  dropping  on  the  floor  the  rope  and  grap- 
pling-hooks  I  had  left  at  the  descent  from  the  chasm. 
Some  words  in  a  low  tone  passed  between  the  beings 
present;  one  of  the  group  touched  an  automaton,  which 
started  forward  and  glided  from  the  room ;  then  the  last 
comer,  who  had  addressed  me  by  gestures,  rose,  took  me 
by  the  hand,  and  led  me  into  the  corridor.  There  the 
platform  by  which  I  had  mounted  awaited  us ;  we  placed 
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ourselves  on  it  and  were  lowered  into  the  hall  below.  My 
new  companion,  still  holding  me  by  the  hand,  conducted 
me  from  the  building  into  a  street  (so  to  speak)  that 
stretched  beyond  it,  with  buildings  on  either  side, 
separated  from  each  other  by  gardens  bright  with  rich- 
colored  vegetation  and  strange  flowers.  Interspersed 
amidst  these  gardens,  which  were  divided  from  each 
other  by  low  walls,  or  walking  slowly  along  the  road, 
were  many  forms  similar  to  those  I  had  already  seen. 
Some  of  the  passers-by,  on  observing  me,  approached 
my  guide,  evidently  by  their  tones,  looks,  and  gestures 
addressing  to  him  inquiries  about  myself.  In  a  few 
moments  a  crowd  collected  round  us,  examining  me  with 
great  interest,  as  if  I  were  some  rare  wild  animal. 
Yet  even  in  gratifying  their  curiosity  they  preserved 
a  grave  and  courteous  demeanor;  and  after  a  few  words 
from  my  guide,  who  seemed  to  me  to  deprecate  obstruc- 
tion in  our  road,  they  fell  back  with  a  stately  inclination 
of  head,  and  resumed  their  own  way  with  tranquil 
indifference.  Midway  in  this  thoroughfare  we  stopped 
at  a  building  that  differed  from  those  we  had  hitherto 
passed,  inasmuch  as  it  formed  three  sides  of  a  vast  court, 
at  the  angles  of  which  were  lofty  pyramidal  towers ;  in 
the  open  space  between  the  sides  was  a  circular  fountain 
of  colossal  dimensions,  and  throwing  up  a  dazzling  spray 
of  what  seemed  to  me  fire.  We  entered  the  building 
through  an  open  doorway  and  came  into  an  enormous 
hall,  in  which  were  several  groups  of  children,  all 
apparently  employed  in  work  as  at  some  great  factory. 
There  was  a  huge  engine  in  the  wall  which  was  in  full 
play,  with  wheels  and  cylinders,  and  resembling  our 
own  steam-engines,  except  that  it  was  richly  ornamented 
with  precious  stones  and  metals,  and  appeared  to  emit  a 
pale ,  phosphorescent  atmosphere  of  shifting  light.    Many 
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of  the  children  were  at  some  mysterious  work  on  this 
machinery ;  others  were  seated  before  tables.  I  was 
not  allowed  to  linger  long  enough  to  examine  into  the 
nature  of  their  employment.  Not  one  young  voice 
was  heard;  not  one  young  face  turned  to  gaze  on  us. 
They  were  all  still  and  indifferent  as  may  be  ghosts, 
through  the  midst  of  which  pass  unnoticed  the  forms  of 
the  living. 

Quitting  this  hall,  my  guide  led  me  through  a  gallery 
richly  painted  in  compartments,  with  a  barbaric  mixture 
of  gold  in  the  colors,  like  pictures  by  Louis  Cranach. 
The  subjects  described  on  these  walls  appeared  to  my 
glance  as  intended  to  illustrate  events  in  the  history  of 
the  race  amidst  which  I  was  admitted.  In  all  there 
were  figures,  most  of  them  like  the  manlike  creatures  I 
had  seen,  but  not  all  in  the  same  fashion  of  garb,  nor  all 
with  wings.  There  were  also  the  effigies  of  various 
animals  and  birds  wholly  strange  to  me,  with  back- 
grounds depicting  landscapes  or  buildings.  So  far  as  my 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  pictorial  art  would  allow 
me  to  form  an  opinion,  these  paintings  seemed  very 
accurate  in  design  and  very  rich  in  coloring,  showing  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  perspective,  but  their  details  not 
arranged  according  to  the  rules  of  composition  acknowl- 
edged by  our  artists,  wanting,  as  it  were,  a  centre; 
so  that  the  effect  was  vague,  scattered,  confused,  bewil- 
dering,—  they  were  like  heterogeneous  fragments  of  a 
dream  of  art. 

We  now  came  into  a  room  of  moderate  size,  in  which 
was  assembled  what  I  afterwards  knew  to  be  the  family 
of  my  guide,  seated  at  a  table  spread  as  for  repast.  The 
forms  thus  grouped  were  those  of  my  guide's  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  two  sons.  I  recognized  at  once  the 
difference  between  the  two  sexes,  though  the  two  females 
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were  of  taller  stature  and  ampler  proportions  than  the 
males;  and  their  countenances,  if  still  more  symmetrical 
in  outline  and  contour,  were  devoid  of  the  softness  and 
timidity  of  expression  which  give  charm  to  the  face  of 
woman  as  seen  on  the  earth  above.  The  wife  wore  no 
wings;  the  daughter  wore  wings  longer  than  those  of  the 
males. 

My  guide  uttered  a  few  words,  on  which  all  the  per- 
sons seated  rose,  and  with  that  peculiar  mildness  of 
look  and  manner  which  I  have  before  noticed,  and 
which  is,  in  truth,  the  common  attribute  of  this  formid- 
able race,  they  saluted  me  according  to  their  fashion, 
which  consists  in  laying  the  right  hand  very  gently  on 
the  head  and  uttering  a  soft,  sibilant  monosyllable, — 
"  S.Si,"  equivalent  to  "  Welcome." 

The  mistress  of  the  house  then  seated  me  beside  her, 
and  heaped  a  golden  platter  before  me  from  one  of  the 
dishes. 

While  I  ate  (and  though  the  viands  were  new  to  me, 
I  marvelled  more  at  the  delicacy  than  the  strangeness  of 
their  flavor),  my  companions  conversed  quietly,  and  so 
far  as  I  could  detect,  with  polite  avoidance  of  any  direct 
reference  to  myself,  or  any  obtrusive  scrutiny  of  my 
appearance.  Yet  I  was  the  first  creature  of  that  variety 
of  the  human  race  to  which  I  belong  that  they  had  ever 
beheld,  and  was  consequently  regarded  by  them  as  a 
most  curious  and  abnormal  phenomenon.  But  all  rude- 
ness is  unknown  to  this  people,  and  the  youngest  child 
is  taught  to  despise  any  vehement,  emotional  demonstra- 
tion. When  the  meal  was  ended,  my  guide  again  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and  re-entering  the  gallery,  touched  a 
metallic  plate  inscribed  with  strange  figures,  and  which 
I  rightly  conjectured  to  be  of  the  nature  of  our  tele- 
graphs.     A    platform    descended;    but   this    time    we 
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mounted  to  a  much  greater  height  than  in  the  former 
building,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  room  of  moderate 
dimensions,  and  which  in  its  general  character  had 
much  that  might  be  familiar  to  the  associations  of  a 
visitor  from  the  upper  world.  There  were  shelves  on 
the  wall  containing  what  appeared  to  be  books,  and 
indeed  were  so;  mostly  very  small,  like  our  diamond 
duodecimos,  shaped  in  the  fashion  of  our  volumes,  and 
bound  in  fine  sheets  of  metal.  There  were  several 
curious-looking  pieces  of  mechanism  scattered  about, 
apparently  models,  such  as  might  be  seen  in  the  study  of 
any  professional  mechanician.  Four  automata  (mechan- 
ical contrivances  which,  with  these  people,  answer  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  domestic  service)  stood  phantom- 
like at  each  angle  in  the  wall.  In  a  recess  was  a  low 
couch,  or  bed  with  pillows.  A  window,  with  curtains 
of  some  fibrous  material  drawn  aside,  opened  upon  a 
large  balcony.  My  host  stepped  out  into  the  balcony ;  I 
followed  him.  We  were  on  the  uppermost  story  of  one 
of  the  angular  pyramids;  the  view  beyond  was  of  a  wild 
and  solemn  beauty  impossible  to  describe:  the  vast 
ranges  of  precipitous  rock  which  formed  the  distant  back- 
ground, the  intermediate  valleys  of  mystic,  many- 
colored  herbage,  the  flash  of  waters,  many  of  them  like 
streams  of  roseate  flame,  the  serene  lustre  difi"used  over 
all  by  myriads  of  lamps,  combined  to  form  a  whole  of 
which  no  words  of  mine  can  convey  adequate  description, 
so  splendid  was  it,  yet  so  sombre;  so  lovely,  yet  so 
awful. 

But  my  attention  was  soon  diverted  from  these  nether 
landscapes.  Suddenly  there  arose,  as  from  the  streets 
below,  a  burst  of  joyous  music;  then  a  winged  form 
soared  into  the  space;  another,  as  in  chase  of  the  first, 
another  and  another;  others  after  others,  till  the  crowd 
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grew  thick  and  the  number  countless.  But  how  describe 
the  fantastic  grace  of  these  forms  in  their  unduLating 
movements!  They  appeared  engaged  in  some  sport  or 
amusement,  —  now  forming  into  opposite  squadrons ;  now 
scattering;  now  each  group  threading  the  other,  soaring, 
descending,  interweaving,  severing;  all  in  measured  time 
to  the  music  below,  as  if  in  the  dance  of  the  fabled 
Peri. 

I  turned  my  gaze  on  my  host  in  a  feverish  wonder.  I 
ventured  to  place  my  hand  on  the  large  wings  that  lay 
folded  on  his  breast,  and  in  doing  so  a  slight  shock  as 
of  electricity  passed  through  me.  I  recoiled  in  fear; 
my  host  smiled,  and  as  if  courteously  to  gratify  my 
curiosity,  slowly  expanded  his  pinions.  I  observed 
that  his  garment  beneath  then  became  dilated  as  a 
bladder  that  fills  with  air.  The  arms  seemed  to  slide 
into  the  wings,  and  in  another  moment  he  had  launched 
himself  into  the  luminous  atmosphere,  and  hovered 
there,  still,  and  with  outspread  wings,  as  an  eagle  that 
basks  in  the  sun.  Then,  rapidly  as  an  eagle  swoops,  he 
rushed  downwards  into  the  midst  of  one  of  the  groups, 
skimming  through  the  midst,  and  as  suddenly  again 
soaring  aloft.  Thereon,  three  forms,  in  one  of  which  I 
thought  to  recognize  my  host's  daughter,  detached  them- 
selves from  the  rest,  and  followed  him  as  a  bird  spor- 
tively follows  a  bird.  My  eyes,  dazzled  with  the  lights 
and  bewildered  by  the  throngs,  ceased  to  distinguish  the 
gyrations  and  evolutions  of  these  winged  playmates, 
till  presently  my  host  re-emerged  from  the  crowd  and 
alighted  at  my  side. 

The  strangeness  of  all  I  had  seen  began  now  to  operate 
fast  on  my  senses;  my  mind  itself  began  to  wander. 
Though  not  inclined  to  be  superstitious,  nor  hitherto 
believing  that  man  could  be  brought  into  bodily  com- 
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munication  with  demons,  I  felt  the  terror  and  the  wild 
excitement  with  which,  in  the  Gothic  ages,  a  traveller 
might  have  persuaded  himself  that  he  witnessed  a 
sabbat  of  fiends  and  witches.  I  have  a  vague  recollec- 
tion of  having  attempted  with  vehement  gesticulation, 
and  forms  of  exorcism,  and  loud,  incoherent  words,  to 
repel  my  courteous  and  indulgent  host;  of  his  mild 
endeavors  to  calm  and  soothe  me;  of  his  intelligent 
conjecture  that  my  fright  and  bewilderment  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  difference  of  form  and  movement  between 
us  which  the  wings  that  had  excited  my  marvelling 
curiosity  had,  in  exercise,  made  still  more  strongly  per- 
ceptible; of  the  gentle  smile  with  which  he  had  sought 
to  dispel  my  alarm  by  dropping  the  wings  to  the  ground 
and  endeavoring  to  show  me  that  they  were  but  a 
mechanical  contrivance.  That  sudden  transformation 
did  but  increase  my  horror,  and  as  extreme  fright  often 
shows  itself  by  extreme  daring,  I  sprang  at  his  throat 
like  a  wild  beast.  On  an  instant  I  was  felled  to  the 
ground  as  by  an  electric  shock,  and  the  last  confused 
images  floating  before  my  sight  ere  I  became  wholly 
insensible,  were  the  form  of  my  host  kneeling  beside  me 
with  one  hand  on  my  forehead,  and  the  beautiful,  calm 
face  of  his  daughter,  with  large,  deep,  inscrutable  eyes 
intently  fixed  upon  my  own. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

I  REMAINED  in  this  unconscious  state,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  for  many  days,  even  for  some  weeks,  according 
to  our  computation  of  time.  When  I  recovered  I  was 
in  a  strange  room,  my  host  and  all  his  family  were 
gathered  round  me,  and  to  my  utter  amaze  my  host's 
daughter  accosted  me  in  my  own  language  with  but  a 
slightly  foreign  accent, 

"  How  do  you  feel  ?  "  she  asked. 

It  was  some  moments  before  I  could  overcome  my  sur- 
prise enough  to  falter  out,  "  You  know  my  language  ? 
How  1     Who  and  what  are  you  1  " 

My  host  smiled  and  motioned  to  one  of  his  sons,  who 
then  took  from  a  table  a  number  of  thin,  metallic  sheets 
on  which  were  traced  drawings  of  various  figures,  — 
a  house,  a  tree,  a  bird,  a  man,  etc. 

In  these  designs  I  recognized  my  own  style  of  draw- 
ing. Under  each  figure  was  written  the  name  of  it  in 
my  language,  and  in  my  writing;  and  in  another  hand- 
writing a  word  strange  to  me  beneath  it. 

Said  the  host,  "  Thus  we  began  ;  and  my  daughter  Zee, 
who  belongs  to  the  College  of  Sages,  has  been  your 
instructress  and  ours  too." 

Zee  then  placed  before  me  other  metallic  sheets,  on 
which,  in  my  writing,  words  first,  and  then  sentences, 
were  inscribed.  Under  each  word  and  each  sentence 
strange  characters  in  another  hand.  Rallying  my  senses, 
I  comprehended  that  thus  a  rude  dictionary  had  been 
effected.  Had  it  been  done  while  I  was  dreaming? 
"  That  is  enough  now,"  said  Zee,  in  a  tone  of  command. 
"  Repose  and  take  food. " 

VOL.  II.  — 19 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  ROOM  to  myself  was  assigned  to  me  in  this  vast  edifice. 
It  was  prettily  and  fantastically  arranged,  but  without 
any  of  the  splendor  of  metal-work  or  gems  which  was 
displayed  in  the  more  public  apartments.  The  walls 
were  hung  with  a  variegated  matting  made  from  the 
stalks  and  fibres  of  plants,  and  the  floor  carpeted  with 
the  same. 

The  bed  was  without  curtains,  its  supports  of  iron 
resting  on  balls  of  crystal,  the  coverings  of  a  thin  white 
substance  resembling  cotton.  There  were  sundry  shelves 
containing  books.  A  curtained  recess  communicated 
with  an  aviary  filled  with  singing-birds,  of  which  I 
did  not  recognize  one  resembling  those  I  have  seen  on 
earth,  except  a  beautiful  species  of  dove,  though  this 
was  distinguished  from  our  doves  by  a  tall  crest  of 
bluish  plumes.  All  these  birds  had  been  trained  to  sing 
in  artful  tunes,  and  greatly  exceeded  the  skill  of  our 
piping  bullfinches,  which  can  rarely  achieve  more  than 
two  tunes,  and  cannot,  I  believe,  sing  those  in  concert. 
One  might  have  supposed  one's  self  at  an  opera  in  lis- 
tening to  the  voices  in  my  aviary.  There  were  duets  and 
trios  and  quartettes  and  choruses,  all  arranged  as  in  one 
piece  of  music.  Did  I  want  to  silence  the  birds'?  I 
had  but  to  draw  a  curtain  over  the  aviary,  and  their  song 
hushed,  as  they  found  themselves  left  in  the  dark. 
Another  opening  formed  a  window,  not  glazed;  but  on 
touching  a  spring,  a  shutter  ascended  from  the  floor, 
formed  of  some  substance  less  transparent  than  glass,  but 
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still  sufficiently  pellucid  to  allow  a  softened  view  of  the 
scene  without.  To  this  window  was  attached  a  balcony, 
or  rather  hanging-garden,  wherein  grew  many  graceful 
plants  and  brilliant  flowers.  The  apartment  and  its 
appurtenances  had  thus  a  character,  if  strange  in  detail, 
still  familiar,  as  a  whole,  to  modern  notions  of  luxury, 
and  would  have  excited  admiration  if  found  attached  to 
the  apartments  of  an  English  duchess  or  a  fashionable 
French  author.  Before  I  arrived  this  was  Zee's  cham- 
ber; she  had  hospitably  assigned  it  to  me. 

Some  hours  after  the  waking  up  which  is  described 
in  my  last  chapter,  I  was  lying  alone  on  my  couch  trying 
to  fix  my  thoughts  on  conjecture  as  to  the  nature  and 
genius  of  the  people  amongst  whom  I  was  thrown,  when 
my  host  and  his  daughter  Zee  entered  the  room.  My 
host,  still  speaking  my  native  language,  inquired,  with 
much  politeness,  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  me 
to  converse,  or  if  I  preferred  solitude,  I  replied  that 
I  should  feel  much  honored  and  obliged  by  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  me  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  hospi- 
tality and  civilities  I  had  received  in  a  country  to  which 
I  was  a  stranger,  and  to  learn  enough  of  its  customs 
and  manners  not  to  offend  through  ignorance. 

As  I  spoke,  I  had  of  course  risen  from  my  couch; 
hut  Zee,  much  to  my  confusion,  curtly  ordered  me  to 
lie  down  again,  and  there  was  something  in  her  voice 
and  eye,  gentle  as  both  were,  that  compelled  my 
obedience.  She  then  seated  herself  unconcernedly  at 
the  foot  of  my  bed,  while  her  father  took  his  place  on  a 
divan  a  few  feet  distant. 

"But  what  part  of  the  world  do  you  come  from," 
asked  my  host,  "  that  we  should  appear  so  strange  to  you, 
and  you  to  us?  I  have  seen  individual  specimens  of 
nearly  all  the  races  difi'ering  from  our  own,  except  the 
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primeval  savages,  who  dwell  in  the  most  desolate  and 
remote  recesses  of  uncultivated  nature,  unacquainted 
with  other  light  than  that  they  obtain  from  volcanic 
fires,  and  contented  to  grope  their  way  in  the  dark,  as  do 
many  creeping,  crawling,  and  even  flying  things.  But 
certainly  you  cannot  be  a  member  of  those  barbarous 
tribes,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  you  seem  to  belong 
to  any  civilized  people." 

I  was  somewhat  nettled  at  this  last  observation,  and 
replied  that  I  had  the  honor  to  belong  to  one  of  the 
most  civilized  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  that,  so  far  as 
light  was  concerned,  while  I  admired  the  ingenuity  and 
disregard  of  expense  with  which  my  host  and  his  fellow- 
citizens  had  contrived  to  illumine  the  regions  unpene- 
trated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  yet  I  could  not  conceive 
how  any  who  had  once  beheld  the  orbs  of  heaven  could 
compare  to  their  lustre  the  artificial  lights  invented  by 
the  necessities  of  man.  But  my  host  said  he  had  seen 
specimens  of  most  of  the  races  differing  from  his  own, 
save  the  wretched  barbarians  he  had  mentioned.  Now, 
was  it  possible  that  he  had  never  been  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  could  he  only  be  referring  to  communities 
buried  within  its  entrails  ? 

My  host  was  for  some  moments  silent;  his  counte- 
nance showed  a  degree  of  surprise  which  the  people  of 
that  race  very  rarely  manifest  under  any  circumstances, 
howsoever  extraordinary.  But  Zee  was  more  intelligent, 
and  exclaimed,  "So  you  see,  my  father,  that  there  is 
truth  in  the  old  tradition ;  there  always  is  truth  in  every 
tradition  commonly  believed  in  all  times  and  by  all 
tribes." 

"Zee,"  said  my  host,  mildly,  "you  belong  to  the 
College  of  Sages  and  ought  to  be  wiser  than  I  am;  but, 
as  chief  of  the  Light-preserving  Council,  it  is  my  duty 
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to  take  nothing  for  granted  till  it  is  proved  to  the  evi- 
dence of  my  own  senses."  Then,  turning  to  me,  he 
asked  me  several  questions  about  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  the  heavenly  bodies;  upon  which,  though  I  answered 
him  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  my  answers  seemed 
not  to  satisfy  nor  convince  him.  He  shook  his  head 
quietly,  and  changing  the  subject  rather  abruptly,  asked 
how  I  had  come  down  from  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
one  world  to  the  other.  I  answered  that  under  the  surface 
of  the  earth  there  were  mines  containing  minerals,  or 
metals,  essential  to  our  wants  and  our  progress  in  all 
arts  and  industries;  and  I  then  briefly  explained  the 
manner  in  which,  while  exploring  one  of  these  mines, 
I  and  my  ill-fated  friend  had  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the 
regions  into  which  we  had  descended,  and  how  the 
descent  had  cost  him  his  life ;  appealing  to  the  rope  and 
grappling-hooks  that  the  child  had  brought  to  the  house 
in  which  I  had  been  at  first  received,  as  a  witness  of  the 
truthfulness  of  my  story. 

My  host  then  proceeded  to  question  me  as  to  the 
habits  and  modes  of  life  among  the  races  on  the  upper 
earth,  more  especially  among  those  considered  to  be  the 
most  advanced  in  that  civilization  which  he  was  pleased 
to  define  "  the  art  of  difi'using  throughout  a  community 
the  tranquil  happiness  which  belongs  to  a  virtuous  and 
well-ordered  household. "  Naturally  desiring  to  represent 
in  the  most  favorable  colors  the  world  from  which  I 
came,  I  touched  but  slightly,  though  indulgently,  on  the 
antiquated  and  decaying  institutions  of  Europe,  in  order 
to  expatiate  on  the  present  grandeur  and  prospective  pre- 
eminence of  that  glorious  American  Republic,  in  which 
Europe  enviously  seeks  its  model  and  tremblingly  fore- 
sees its  doom.  Selecting  for  an  example  of  the  social 
life   of  the  United  States  that  city  in  which   progress 
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advances  at  the  fastest  rate,  I  indulged  in  an  animated 
description  of  the  moral  habits  of  New  York.  Mortified 
to  see,  by  the  faces  of  my  listeners,  that  I  did  not  make 
the  favorable  impression  I  had  anticipated,  I  elevated 
my  theme,  —  dwelling  on  the  excellence  of  democratic 
institutions,  their  promotion  of  tranquil  happiness  by  the 
government  of  party,  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
difi"used  such  happmess  throughout  the  community,  by 
preferring,  for  the  exercise  of  power  and  the  acquisition 
of  honors,  the  lowliest  citizens  in  point  of  property, 
education,  and  character.  Fortunately  recollecting  the 
peroration  of  a  speech  on  the  purifying  influences  of 
American  democracy  and  their  destined  spread  over  the 
world,  made  by  a  certain  eloquent  senator  (for  whose 
vote  in  the  Senate  a  Eailway  Company,  to  which  my 
two  brothers  belonged,  had  just  paid  twenty  thousand 
dollars) ,  I  wound  up  by  repeating  its  glowing  predictions 
of  the  magnificent  future  that  smiled  upon  mankind, 
when  the  flag  of  freedom  should  float  over  an  entire 
continent,  and  two  hundred  millions  of  intelligent 
citizens,  accustomed  from  infancy  to  the  daily  use  of 
revolvers,  should  apply  to  a  cowering  miiverse  the 
doctrine  of   the  Patriot  Monroe. 

When  I  had  concluded,  my  host  gently  shook  his 
head,  and  fell  into  a  musing  study,  making  a  sign  to  me 
and  his  daughter  to  remain  silent  while  he  reflected. 
And  after  a  time  he  said,  in  a  very  earnest  and  solemn 
tone,  "  If  you  think,  as  you  say,  that  you,  though  a 
stranger,  have  received  kindness  at  the  hands  of  me  and 
mine,  I  adjure  you  to  reveal  nothing  to  any  other  of  our 
people  respecting  the  world  from  which  you  came,  unless, 
on  consideration,  I  give  you  permission  to  do  so.  Do 
you  consent  to  this  request  1  " 

"  Of  course  I  pledge  my  word  to  it, "  said  I,  somewhat 
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amazed;  and  I  extended  my  right  hand  to  grasp  his. 
But  he  placed  my  hand  gently  on  his  forehead  and  his 
own  right  hand  on  my  breast,  which  is  the  custom 
among  tliis  race  in  all  matters  of  promise  or  verbal  obli- 
gations. Then  turning  to  his  daughter,  he  said,  "  And 
you,  Zee,  will  not  repeat  to  any  one  wliat  the  stranger 
has  said,  or  may  say,  to  me  or  to  you,  of  a  world  other 
than  our  own. "  Zee  rose  and  kissed  her  father  on  the 
temples,  saymg,  with  a  smile,  "  A  Gy's  tongue  is  wanton, 
but  love  can  fetter  it  fast.  And  if,  my  father,  you  fear 
lest  a  chance  word  from  me  or  yourself  could  expose  our 
community  to  danger,  by  a  desire  to  explore  a  world 
beyond  us,  will  not  a  wave  of  the  vril,  properly  impelled, 
wash  even  the  memory  of  what  we  have  heard  the 
stranger  say  out  of  the  tablets  of  the  brain  ?  " 

"  What  is  vril  1  "  I  asked. 

Therewith  Zee  began  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of 
which  I  imderstood  very  little,  for  there  is  no  word  in 
any  language  I  know  which  is  an  exact  synonym  for  vril. 
I  should  call  it  electricity,  except  that  it  comprehends  in 
its  manifold  branches  other  forces  of  nature,  to  which, 
in  our  scientific  nomenclature,  differmg  names  are 
assigned,  such  as  magnetism,  galvanism,  etc.  These 
people  consider  that  in  vril  they  have  arrived  at  the 
unity  in  natural  energetic  agencies,  which  has  been 
conjectured  by  many  pliilosophers  above  ground,  and 
which  Faraday  thus  intimates  under  the  more  cautious 
term  of  correlation :  — 

"I  have  long  held  an  opinion,"  says  that  illustrious 
experimentalist,  "  almost  amounting  to  a  conviction,  in 
common,  I  believe,  with  many  other  lovers  of  natural 
knowledge,  that  the  various  forms  under  which  the 
forces  of  matter  are  made  manifest  have  one  common 
origin;  or,   in  other  words,   are  so  directly  related   and 
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mutually  dependent,  that  they  are  convertible,  as  it 
were,  into  one  another,  and  possess  equivalents  of  power 
in  their  action. " 

These  subterranean  philosophers  assert  that,  by  one 
operation  of  vril,  which  Faraday  would  perhaps  call 
"  atmospheric  magnetism, "  they  can  influence  the  varia- 
tions of  temperature,  —  in  plain  words,  the  weather ; 
that  by  other  operations,  akin  to  those  ascribed  to  mes- 
merism, electro-biology,  odic  force,  etc.,  but  applied 
scientifically  through  vril  conductors,  they  can  exercise 
influence  over  minds,  and  bodies  animal  and  vegetable, 
to  an  extent  not  surpassed  in  the  romances  of  our  mystics. 
To  all  such  agencies  they  give  the  common  name  of  vril. 
Zee  asked  me  if,  in  my  world,  it  was  not  known  that  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  could  be  quickened  to  a  degree 
unknown  in  the  waking  state,  by  trance  or  vision,  in 
which  the  thoughts  of  one  brain  could  be  transmitted  to 
another,  and  knowledge  be  thus  rapidly  interchanged.  I 
replied  that  there  were  among  us  stories  told  of  such 
trance  or  vision,  and  that  I  had  heard  much  and  seen 
something  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  artificially 
effected,  as  m  mesmeric  clairvoyance;  but  that  these 
practices  had  fallen  much  into  disuse  or  contempt,  partly 
because  of  the  gross  impostures  to  which  they  had  been 
made  subservient,  and  partly  because,  even  where  the 
efi'ects  upon  certain  abnormal  constitutions  were  genuinely 
produced,  the  effects,  when  fairly  examined  and  analyzed, 
were  very  unsatisfactory,  —  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  any 
systematic  truthfulness  or  any  practical  purpose,  and 
rendered  very  mischievous  to  credulous  persons  by  the 
superstitions  they  tended  to  produce.  Zee  received  my 
answers  with  much  benignant  attention,  and  said  that 
similar  instances  of  abuse  and  credulity  had  been  familiar 
to  their  own  scientific  experience  in  the  infancy  of  their 
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knowledge  and  while  the  properties  of  vril  were  misap- 
prehended, but  that  she  reserved  further  discussion  on 
this  subject  till  I  was  more  fitted  to  enter  into  it.  She 
contented  herself  with  adding  that  it  was  through  the 
agency  of  vril,  while  I  had  been  placed  in  the  state  of 
trance,  that  I  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  their  language;  and  that  she  and  her  father, 
who,  alone  of  the  family,  took  the  pains  to  watch  the 
experiment,  had  acquired  a  greater  proportionate  knowl- 
edge of  my  language  than  I  of  their  own,  —  partly  because 
my  language  was  much  simpler  than  theirs,  comprising 
far  less  of  complex  ideas ;  and  partly  because  their  organi- 
zation was,  by  hereditary  culture,  much  more  ductile  and 
more  readily  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge  than  mine. 
At  this  I  secretly  demurred;  and  having  had,  in  the 
course  of  a  practical  life,  to  sharpen  my  wits,  whether  at 
home  or  in  travel,  I  could  not  allow  that  my  cerebral 
organization  could  possibly  be  duller  than  that  of  people 
who  had  lived  all  their  lives  by  lamplight.  However, 
while  I  was  thus  thinking.  Zee  quietly  pointed  her 
forefinger  at  my  forehead  and  sent  me  to  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

When  I' once  more  awoke,  I  saw  by  my  bedside  the  child 
who  had  brought  the  rope  and  grappling-hooks  to  the 
house  in  which  I  had  been  first  received,  and  which,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  was  the  residence  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  tribe.  The  child,  whose  name  was  Tae  (pro- 
nounced Tar-ee),  was  the  magistrate's  eldest  son.  I 
found  that  during  my  last  sleep  or  trance  I  had  made  still 
greater  advance  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
could  converse  with  comparative  ease  and  fluency. 

This  child  was  smgularly  handsome,  even  for  the 
beautiful  race  to  which  he  belonged,  with  a  countenance 
very  manly  in  aspect  for  his  years,  and  with  a  more 
vivacious  and  energetic  expression  than  I  had  hitherto 
seen  in  the  serene  and  passionless  faces  of  the  men.  He 
brought  me  the  tablet  on  which  I  had  drawn  the  mode  of 
my  descent,  and  had  also  sketched  the  head  of  the 
horrible  reptile  that  had  scared  me  from  my  friend's 
corpse.  Pointing  to  that  part  of  the  drawing,  Tae  put  to 
me  a  few  questions  respecting  the  size  and  form  of  the 
monster,  and  the  cave  or  chasm  from  Avhich  it  had 
emerged.  His  interest  in  my  answers  seemed  so  grave 
as  to  divert  him  for  a  while  from  any  curiosity  as  to 
myself  or  my  antecedents.  But  to  my  great  embarrass- 
ment, seeing  how  I  was  pledged  to  my  host,  he  was  just 
beginning  to  ask  me  where  I  came  from,  when  Zee  fortu- 
nately entered,  and  overhearing  him,  said,  "  Tae,  give 
to  our  guest  any  information  he   may  desire,    but   ask 
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none  from  him  in  return.  To  question  him  who  he  is, 
whence  he  comes,  or  wherefore  he  is  here,  would  be  a 
breach  of  the  law  which  my  father  has  laid  down  for  this 
house." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Tae,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  heart; 
and  from  that  moment  till  the  one  in  which  I  saw  him 
last,  this  child,  with  whom  I  became  very  intimate, 
never  once  put  to  me  any  of  the  questions  thus 
interdicted. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  not  for  some  time,  and  until  by  repeated  trances, 
if  they  are  so  to  be  called,  my  mind  became  better 
prepared  to  interchange  ideas  with  my  entertainers,  and 
more  fully  to  comprehend  differences  of  manners  and 
customs ,  at  first  too  strange  to  my  experience  to  be  seized 
by  my  reason,  that  I  was  enabled  to  gather  the  following 
details  respecting  the  origin  and  history  of  this  subter' 
ranean  population,  as  portion  of  one  great  family  race 
called  the  Ana. 

According  to  the  earliest  traditions,  the  remote  pro- 
genitors of  the  race  had  once  tenanted  a  world  above  the 
surface  of  that  in  which  their  descendants  dwelt.  Myths 
of  that  world  were  still  preserved  in  their  archives ;  and 
in  those  myths  were  legends  of  a  vaulted  dome  in  which 
the  lamps  were  lighted  by  no  human  hand.  But  such 
legends  were  considered  by  most  commentators  as  alle- 
gorical fables.  According  to  these  traditions  the  earth 
itself,  at  the  date  to  which  the  traditions  ascend,  was 
not  indeed  in  its  infancy,  but  in  the  throes  and  travail 
of  transition  from  one  form  of  development  to  another, 
and  subject  to  many  violent  revolutions  of  nature.  By 
one  of  such  revolutions,  that  portion  of  the  upper  world 
inhabited  by  the  ancestors  of  this  race  had  been  subjected 
to  inundations,  not  rapid,  but  gradual  and  uncontrol- 
lable, in  which  all,  save  a  scanty  remnant,  were  submerged 
and  perished.  Whether  this  be  a  record  of  our  historical 
and  sacred  Deluge,  or  of  some  earlier  one  contended  for 
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by  geologists,  I  do  not  pretend  to  conjecture;  though, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  this  people  as  compared 
■with  that  of  iSTewton,  it  must  have  been  many  thousands 
of  years  before  the  time  of  Noah,  On  the  other  hand, 
the  account  of  these  writers  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  opinions  most  in  vogue  among  geological  authorities, 
inasmuch  as  it  places  the  existence  of  a  human  race  upon 
earth  at  dates  long  anterior  to  that  assigned  to  the  terres- 
trial formation  adapted  to  the  introduction  of  mammalia. 
A  band  of  the  ill-fated  race,  thus  invaded  by  the  Flood, 
had,  during  the  march  of  the  waters,  taken  refuge  in 
caverns  amidst  the  loftier  rocks,  and  wandering  through 
these  hollows,  they  lost  sight  of  the  upper  world  forever. 
Indeed,  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  had  been  changed  by 
this  great  revulsion;  land  had  been  turned  into  sea, 
sea  into  land.  In  the  bowels  of  the  inner  earth  even 
now,  I  was  informed  as  a  positive  fact,  might  be  dis- 
covered the  remains  of  human  habitation, — habitation 
not  in  huts  and  caverns,  but  in  vast  cities  whose  ruins 
attest  the  civilization  of  races  which  flourished  before 
the  age  of  Noah,  and  are  not  to  be  classified  with  those 
genera  to  which  philosophy  ascribes  the  use  of  flint  and 
the  ignorance  of  iron. 

The  fugitives  had  carried  with  them  the  knowledge 
of  the  arts  they  had  practised  above  ground,  —  arts  of 
culture  and  civilization.  Their  earliest  want  must  have 
been  that  of  supplying  below  the  earth  the  light  they 
had  lost  above  it;  and  at  no  time,  even  in  the  traditional 
period,  do  the  races,  of  which  the  one  I  now  sojourned 
with  formed  a  tribe,  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  extracting  light  from  gases,  or  manganese, 
or  petroleum.  They  had  been  accustomed  in  their  former 
state  to  contend  with  the  rude  forces  of  nature;  and 
indeed  the  lengthened  battle  they  had  fought  with  their 
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conqueror  Ocean,  which  had  taken  centuries  in  its 
spread,  had  quickened  their  skill  in  curbing  waters  into 
dikes  and  channels.  To  this  skill  they  owed  their 
preservation  in  their  new  abode.  "  For  many  genera- 
tions," said  my  host,  with  a  sort  of  contempt  and 
horror,  "  these  primitive  forefathers  are  said  to  have 
degraded  their  rank  and  shortened  their  lives  by  eating 
the  flesh  of  animals,  many  varieties  of  which  had,  like 
themselves,  escaped  the  Deluge,  and  sought  shelter  in 
the  hollows  of  the  earth;  other  animals,  supposed  to  be 
unknown  to  the  upper  world,  those  hollows  themselves 
produced. " 

When  what  we  should  term  the  historical  age  emerged 
from  the  twilight  of  tradition,  the  Ana  were  already 
established  in  different  communities,  and  had  attained 
to  a  degree  of  civilization  very  analogous  to  that  which 
the  more  advanced  nations  above  the  earth  now  enjoy. 
They  were  familiar  with  most  of  our  mechanical  inven- 
tions, including  the  application  of  steam  as  well  as  gas. 
The  communities  were  in  fierce  competition  with  each 
other.  They  had  their  rich  and  their  poor;  they  had 
orators  and  conquerors;  they  made  war  either  for  a 
domain  or  an  idea.  Though  the  various  States  acknowl- 
edged various  forms  of  government,  free  institutions  were 
beginning  to  preponderate;  popular  assemblies  increased 
in  power;  republics  soon  became  general ;  the  democracy 
to  which  the  most  enlightened  European  politicians  look 
forward  as  the  extreme  goal  of  political  advancement, 
and  which  still  prevailed  among  other  subterranean 
races,  whom  they  despised  as  barbarians,  the  loftier 
family  of  Ana,  to  which  belonged  the  tribe  I  was  visiting, 
looked  back  to  as  one  of  the  crude  and  ignorant  experi- 
ments which  belong  to  the  infancy  of  political  science. 
It  was  the  age  of  envy  and  hate,  of  fierce  passions,  of 
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constant  social  changes  more  or  less  violent,  of  strife 
between  classes,  of  war  between  State  and  State.  This 
phase  of  society  lasted,  however,  for  some  ages,  and  was 
finally  brought  to  a  close,  at  least  among  the  nobler  and 
more  intellectual  populations,  by  the  gradual  discovery 
of  the  latent  powers  stored  in  the  all-permeating  fluid 
which  they  denominate  vril. 

According  to  the  account  I  received  from  Zee,  who, 
as  an  erudite  professor  in  the  College  of  Sages,  had 
studied  such  matters  more  diligently  than  any  other 
member  of  my  host's  family,  this  fluid  is  capable  of  being 
raised  and  disciplined  into  the  mightiest  agency  over  all 
forms  of  matter,  animate  or  inanimate.  It  can  destroy 
like  the  flash  of  lightning;  yet,  diff'erently  applied,  it 
can  replenish  or  invigorate  life,  heal  and  preserve,  and 
on  it  they  chiefly  rely  for  the  cure  of  disease,  or  rather 
for  enabling  the  physical  organization  to  re-establish  the 
due  equilibrium  of  its  natural  powers,  and  thereby  to 
cure  itself.  By  this  agency  they  rend  way  through  the 
most  solid  substances,  and  open  valleys  for  culture 
through  the  rocks  of  their  subterranean  wilderness. 
Erom  it  they  extract  the  light  which  supplies  their 
lamps,  finding  it  steadier,  softer,  and  healthier  than  the 
other  inflammable  materials  they  had  formerly  used. 

But  the  eff'ects  of  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  means 
to  direct  the  more  terrible  force  of  vril  were  chiefly 
remarkable  in  their  influence  upon  social  polity.  As 
these  eff'ects  became  familiarly  known  and  skilfully 
administered,  war  between  the  vril-discoverers  ceased, 
for  they  brought  the  art  of  destruction  to  such  perfection 
as  to  annul  all  superiority  in  numbers,  discipline,  or 
military  skill.  The  fire  lodged  in  the  hollow  of  a  rod 
directed  by  the  hand  of  a  child  could  shatter  the 
strongest  fortress,  or  cleave  its  burning  way  from  the 
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van  to  the  rear  of  an  embattled  host.  If  army  met 
army,  and  both  had  command  of  this  agency,  it  could  be 
but  to  the  annihilation  of  each.  The  age  of  war  was 
therefore  gone ;  but  with  the  cessation  of  war  other 
effects  bearing  upon  the  social  state  soon  became 
apparent.  Man  was  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  man, 
each  whom  he  encountered  being  able,  if  so  willing,  to 
slay  him  on  the  instant,  that  all  notions  of  government 
by  force  gradually  vanished  from  political  systems  and 
forms  of  law.  It  is  only  by  force  that  vast  communities, 
dispersed  through  great  distances  of  space,  can  be  kept 
together ;  but  now  there  was  no  longer  either  the  necessity 
of  self-preservation  or  the  pride  of  aggrandizement  to 
make  one  State  desire  to  preponderate  in  population 
over  another. 

The  vril -discoverers  thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  gen- 
erations, peacefully  split  into  communities  of  moderate 
size.  The  tribe  amongst  which  I  had  fallen  was  limited 
to  twelve  thousand  families.  Each  tribe  occupied  a 
territory  sufficient  for  all  its  wants,  and  at  stated  periods 
the  surplus  population  departed  to  seek  a  realm  of  its 
own.  There  appeared  no  necessity  for  any  arbitrary 
selection  of  these  emigrants;  there  was  always  a  sufficient 
number  who  volunteered  to  depart. 

These  subdivided  States,  petty  if  we  regard  either 
territory  or  population,  all  appertained  to  one  vast, 
general  family.  They  spoke  the  same  language,  though 
the  dialects  might  slightly  differ.  They  intermarried; 
they  maintained  the  same  general  laws  and  customs;  and 
so  important  a  bond  between  these  several  communities 
was  the  knowledge  of  vril  and  the  practice  of  its  agen- 
cies, that  the  word  "  A-Vril  "  was  synonymous  with 
civilization ;  and  Vril-ya,  signifying  "  The  Civilized 
Nations, "  was  the  common  name  by  which  the  communi- 
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ties  employing  the  uses  of  vril  distinguislied  themselves 
from  such  of  the  Ana  as  were  yet  in  a  state  of  harbarism. 
The  government  of  the  tribe  of  A^ril-ya  I  am  treating 
of  was  apparently  very  complicated,  really  very  simple. 
It  was  based  upon  a  principle  recognized  in  theory, 
though  little  carried  out  in  practice,  above  ground, — 
namely,  that  the  object  of  all  systems  of  philosophical 
thought  tends  to  the  attainment  of  unity,  or  the  ascent 
through  all  intervening  labyrinths  to  the  simplicity  of 
a  single  first  cause  or  principle.  Thus  in  politics,  even 
republican  writers  have  agreed  that  a  benevolent  autocracy 
would  insure  the  best  administration,  if  there  were  any 
guarantees  for  its  continuance,  or  against  its  gradual 
abuse  of  the  powers  accorded  to  it.  This  singular 
community  elected  therefore  a  single  supreme  magistrate 
styled  Tur;  he  held  his  office  nominally  for  life,  but 
he  could  seldom  be  induced  to  retain  it  after  the  first 
approach  of  old  age.  There  was  indeed  in  this  society 
nothing  to  induce  any  of  its  members  to  covet  the  cares 
of  office.  No  honors,  no  insignia  of  higher  rank,  were 
assigned  to  it.  The  supreme  magistrate  was  not  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  superior  habitation  or 
revenue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duties  awarded  to  him 
were  marvellously  light  and  easy,  requiring  no  prepon- 
derant degree  of  energy  or  intelligence.  There  being 
no  apprehensions  of  war,  there  were  no  armies  to 
maintain;  being  no  government  of  force,  there  was  no 
police  to  appoint  and  direct.  What  we  call  crime  was 
utterly  unknown  to  the  Vril-ya;  and  there  were  no 
courts  of  criminal  justice.  The  rare  instances  of  civil 
disputes  were  referred  for  arbitration  to  friends  chosen 
by  either  party,  or  decided  by  the  Council  of  Sages,  which 
will  be  described  later.  There  were  no  professional 
lawyers;  and  indeed  their  laws  were  but  amicable 
VOL.  II.  — 20 
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conventions,  for  there  was  no  power  to  enforce  laws 
against  an  offender  who  carried  in  his  staff  the  power  to 
destroy  his  judges.  There  were  customs  and  regulations 
to  compliance  with  which,  for  several  ages,  the  people 
had  tacitly  habituated  themselves;  or  if  in  any  instance 
an  individual  felt  such  compliance  hard,  he  quitted  the 
community  and  went  elsewhere.  There  was,  in  fact, 
quietly  established  amid  this  State  much  the  same 
compact  that  is  found  in  our  private  families,  in  which 
we  virtually  say  to  any  independent  grown-up  member 
of  the  family  whom  we  receive  and  entertain,  "Stay  or 
go,  according  as  our  habits  and  regulations  suit  or 
displease  you."  But  though  there  were  no  laws  such  as 
we  call  laws,  no  race  above  ground  is  so  law-observing. 
Obedience  to  the  rule  adopted  by  the  community  has 
become  as  much  an  instinct  as  if  it  were  implanted  by 
nature.  Even  in  every  household  the  head  of  it  makes 
a  regulation  for  its  guidance,  which  is  never  resisted 
nor  even  cavilled  at  by  those  who  belong  to  the  family. 
They  have  a  proverb,  the  pithiness  of  which  is  much  lost 
in  this  paraphrase,  "  No  happiness  without  order,  no 
order  without  authority,  no  avithority  without  unity." 
The  mildness  of  all  government  among  them,  civil  or 
domestic,  may  be  signalized  by  their  idiomatic  expres- 
sions for  such  terms  as  illegal  or  forbidden,  —  namely, 
"  It  is  requested  not  to  do  so-and-so. "  Poverty  among  the 
Ana  is  as  unknown  as  crime,  —  not  that  property  is  held 
in  common,  or  that  all  are  equals  in  the  extent  of  their 
possessions  or  the  size  and  luxury  of  their  habitations : 
but  there  being  no  difference  of  rank  or  position  between 
the  grades  of  wealth  or  the  choice  of  occupations,  each 
pursues  his  own  inclinations  without  creating  envy  or 
vying.  Some  like  a  modest,  some  a  more  splendid  kind 
of  life;   each  makes  himself  happy   in  his  own  way. 
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Owing  to  this  absence  of  competition,  and  the  limit 
placed  on  the  population,  it  is  difficult  for  a  family  to 
fall  into  distress;  there  are  no  hazardous  speculations, 
no  emulators  striving  for  superior  wealth  and  rank.  jSTo 
doubt,  in  each  settlement  all  originally  had  the  same 
proportions  of  land  dealt  out  to  them;  but  some,  more 
adventurous  than  others,  had  extended  their  possessions 
farther  into  the  bordering  Avilds,  or  had  improved  into 
richer  fertility  the  produce  of  their  fields,  or  entered 
into  commerce  or  trade.  Thus,  necessarily,  some  had 
grown  richer  than  others;  but  none  had  become  absolutely 
poor,  or  wanting  anything  which  their  tastes  desired. 
If  they  did  so,  it  was  always  in  their  power  to  migrate, 
or  at  the  worst  to  apply,  without  shame  and  with 
certainty  of  aid,  to  the  rich;  for  all  the  members  of  the 
community  considered  themselves  as  brothers  of  one 
affectionate  and  united  family.  More  upon  this  head 
will  be  treated  of  incidentally  as  my  narrative  proceeds. 
The  chief  care  of  the  supreme  magistrate  was  to  com- 
municate with  certain  active  departments  charged  with 
the  administration  of  special  details.  The  most  impor- 
tant and  essential  of  such  details  was  that  connected 
with  the  due  provision  of  light.  Of  this  department  my 
host,  Aph-Lin,  was  the  chief.  Another  department, 
which  might  be  called  the  foreign,  communicated  with 
the  neighboring  kindred  States,  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  all  new  inventions;  and  to  a  third 
department,  all  such  inventions  and  improvements  in 
machinery  were  committed  for  trial.  Connected  with 
this  department  was  the  College  of  Sages,  —  a  college 
especially  favored  by  such  of  the  Ana  as  were  widowed 
and  childless,  and  by  the  young  unmarried  females, 
amongst  whom  Zee  was  the  most  active,  and,  if  what  we 
call  renown  or  distinction  was  a  thing  acknowledged  by 
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this  people  (which  I  shall  later  show  it  is  not),  among 
the  most  renowned  or  distinguished.  It  is  by  the  female 
professors  of  this  college  that  those  studies  which  are 
deemed  of  least  use  in  practical  life  —  as  purely  specu- 
lative philosophy,  the  history  of  remote  periods,  and 
such  sciences  as  entomology,  conchology,  etc.  — are  the 
more  diligently  cultivated.  Zee,  whose  mind,  active 
as  Aristotle's,  equally  embraced  the  largest  domains  and 
the  minutest  details  of  thought,  had  written  two  volumes 
on  the  parasite  insect  that  dwells  amid  the  hairs  of  a 
tiger's^  paw,  which  work  was  considered  the  best 
authority  on  that  interesting  subject.  But  the  researches 
of  the  sages  are  not  confined  to  such  subtle  or  elegant 
studies.  They  comprise  various  others  more  important, 
and  especially  the  properties  of  vril,  to  the  perception  of 
which  their  finer  nervous  organization  renders  the  female 
professors  eminently  keen.  It  is  out  of  this  college  that 
the  Tur,  or  chief  magistrate,  selects  councillors,  limited 
to  three,  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  novelty  of  event 
or  circumstance  perplexes  his  own  judgment. 

There  are  a  few  other  departments  of  minor  conse- 
quence, but  all  are  carried  on  so  noiselessly  and  quietly 
that  the  evidence  of  a  government  seems  to  vanish 
altogether,  and  social  order  to  be  as  regular  and 
unobtrusive  as  if  it  were  a  law  of  nature.  Machinery 
is   employed   to   an    inconceivable   extent    in   all   the 

1  The  animal  here  referred  to  has  many  points  of  difference  from 
the  tiger  of  the  upper  world.  It  is  larger,  and  with  a  broader  paw 
and  still  more  receding  frontal.  It  haunts  the  sides  of  lakes  and 
pools,  and  feeds  principally  on  fishes,  though  it  does  not  object  to 
any  terrestrial  animal  of  inferior  strength  that  comes  in  its  way. 
It  is  becoming  very  scarce  even  in  the  wild  districts,  where  it  is 
devoured  by  gigantic  reptiles.  I  apprehend  that  it  clearly  belongs 
to  the  tiger  species,  since  the  parasite  animalcule  foimd  in  its  paw, 
like  that  found  in  the  Asiatic  tiger's,  is  a  miniature  image  of  itself. 
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operations  of  labor  within  and  without  doors,  and  it  is 
the  unceasing  object  of  the  department  charged  with  its 
administration  to  extend  its  efficiency.  There  is  no 
class  of  laborers  or  servants,  but  all  who  are  required  to 
assist  or  control  the  machinery  are  found  in  the  children , 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  care  of  their  mothers  to  the 
marriageable  age,  which  they  place  at  sixteen  for  the 
Gy-ei  (the  females),  twenty  for  the  Ana  (the  males). 
These  children  are  formed  into  bands  and  sections  under 
their  own  chiefs,  each  following  the  pursuits  in  Avhich 
he  is  most  pleased,  or  for  which  he  feels  himself  most 
fitted.  Some  take  to  handicrafts,  some  to  agriculture, 
some  to  household  work,  and  some  to  the  only  services 
of  danger  to  which  the  population  is  exposed;  for  the 
sole  perils  that  threaten  this  tribe  are,  first,  from  those 
occasional  convulsions  within  the  earth,  to  foresee  and 
guard  against  which  tasks  their  utmost  ingenuity,  — 
irruptions  of  fire  and  water,  the  storms  of  subterranean 
winds  and  escaping  gases.  At  the  borders  of  the 
domain,  and  at  all  places  where  such  peril  might  be 
apprehended,  vigilant  inspectors  are  stationed  with 
telegraphic  communication  to  the  hall  in  which  chosen 
sages  take  it  by  turns  to  hold  perpetual  sittings.  These 
inspectors  are  always  selected  from  the  elder  boys 
approaching  the  age  of  puberty,  and  on  the  principle 
that  at  that  age  observation  is  more  acute  and  the 
physical  forces  more  alert  than  at  any  other.  The 
second  service  of  danger,  less  grave,  is  in  the  destruction 
of  all  creatures  hostile  to  the  life  or  the  culture,  or 
even  the  comfort,  of  the  Ana.  Of  these  the  most 
formidable  are  the  vast  reptiles,  of  some  of  which 
antediluvian  relics  are  preserved  in  our  museums,  and 
certain  gigantic  winged  creatures,  half  bird,  half  reptile. 
These,  together  with  lesser  wild  animtls,  corresponding 
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to  our  tigers  or  venomous  serpents,  it  is  left  to  the 
younger  children  to  hunt  and  destroy ;  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ana,  here  ruthlessness  is  wanted,  and  the 
younger  a  child,  the  more  ruthlessly  he  will  destroy. 
There  is  another  class  of  animals  in  the  destruction  of 
which  discrimination  is  to  be  used,  and  against  which 
children  of  intermediate  age  are  appointed,  —  animals 
that  do  not  threaten  the  life  of  man,  but  ravage  the 
produce  of  his  labor,  varieties  of  the  elk  and  deer  species, 
and  a  smaller  creature  much  akin  to  our  rabbit,  though 
infinitely  more  destructive  to  crops,  and  much  more 
cunning  in  its  mode  of  depredation.  It  is  the  first 
object  of  these  appointed  infants  to  tame  the  more 
intelligent  of  such  animals  into  respect  for  enclosures 
signalized  by  conspicuous  landmarks,  as  dogs  are  taught 
to  respect  a  larder,  or  even  to  guard  the  master's 
property.  It  is  only  where  such  creatures  are  found 
untamable  to  this  extent  that  they  are  destroyed.  Life 
is  never  taken  away  for  food  or  for  sport,  and  never 
spared  where  untamably  inimical  to  the  Ana.  Con- 
comitantly with  these  bodily  services  and  tasks,  the 
mental  education  of  the  children  goes  on  till  boyhood 
ceases.  It  is  the  general  custom  then  to  pass  through 
a  course  of  instruction  at  the  College  of  Sages,  in  which, 
besides  more  general  studies,  the  pupil  receives  special 
lessons  in  such  vocation  or  direction  of  intellect  as  he 
himself  selects.  Some,  however,  prefer  to  pass  this 
period  of  probation  in  travel,  or  to  emigrate,  or  to  settle 
down  at  once  into  rural  or  commercial  pursuits.  No 
force  is  put  upon  individual  inclination. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

The  word  Ana  (pronounced  broadly  Arna)  corresponds 
with  our  plural  men;  An  (pronounced  Am),  the 
singular,  with  man.  The  word  for  Avoman  is  Gy 
(pronounced  hard,  as  in  Guy);  it  forms  itself  into  Gy-ei 
for  the  plural,  but  the  G  becomes  soft  in  the  plural,  like 
Jy-ei.  They  have  a  proverb  to  the  effect  that  this 
difference  in  pronunciation  is  symbolical ;  for  that  the 
female  sex  is  soft  collectively,  but  hard  to  deal  with  in 
the  individual.  The  Gy-ei  are  in  the  fullest  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights  of  equality  with  males,  for  which 
certain  philosophers  above  ground  contend. 

In  childhood  they  perform  the  offices  of  work  and 
labor  impartially  with  boys;  and,  indeed,  in  the  earlier 
age  appropriated  to  the  destruction  of  animals  irre- 
claimably  hostile,  the  girls  are  frequently  preferred, 
as  being  by  constitution  more  ruthless  under  the 
influence  of  fear  or  hate.  In  the  interval  between 
infancy  and  the  marriageable  age  familiar  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  is  suspended.  At  the  marriageable 
age  it  is  renewed,  never  with  worse  consequences  than 
those  which  attend  upon  marriage.  All  arts  and 
vocations  allotted  to  the  one  sex  are  open  to  the  other; 
and  the  Gy-ei  arrogate  to  themselves  a  superiority  in  all 
those  abstruse  and  mystical  branches  of  reasoning  for 
which  they  say  the  Ana  are  unfitted  by  a  duller  sobriety 
of  understanding,  or  the  routine  of  their  matter-of-fact 
occupations,  just  as  young   ladies   in   our   own  world 
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constitute  themselves  authorities  in  the  subtlest  points 
of  theological  doctrine,  for  which  few  men,  actively 
engaged  in  worldly  business,  have  sufficient  learning  or 
refinement  of  intellect.  Whether  owing  to  early 
training  in  gymnastic  exercises  or  to  their  constitutional 
organization,  the  Gy-ei  are  usually  superior  to  the  Ana 
in  physical  strength  (an  important  element  in  the 
consideration  and  maintenance  of  female  rights).  They 
attain  to  loftier  stature,  and  amid  their  rounder  propor- 
tions are  embedded  sinews  and  muscles  as  hardy  as  those 
of  the  other  sex.  Indeed,  they  assert  that,  according  to 
the  original  laws  of  nature,  females  were  intended  to  be 
larger  than  males,  and  maintain  this  dogma  by  reference 
to  the  earliest  formations  of  life  in  insects,  and  in  the 
most  ancient  family  of  the  vertebrata, —  namely,  fishes, — 
in  both  of  which  the  females  are  generally  large  enough 
to  make  a  meal  of  their  consorts  if  they  so  desire. 
Above  all,  the  Gy-ei  have  a  readier  and  more  concen- 
trated power  over  that  mysterious  fluid  or  agency  which 
contains  the  element  of  destruction,  with  a  larger 
portion  of  that  sagacity  which  comprehends  dissimu- 
lation. Thus  they  can  not  only  defend  themselves 
against  all  aggressions  from  the  males,  but  could,  at  any 
moment  when  he  least  suspected  his  danger,  terminate 
the  existence  of  an  offending  spouse.  To  the  credit  of 
the  Gy-ei  no  instance  of  their  abuse  of  this  awful 
superiority  in  the  art  of  destruction  is  on  record  for 
several  ages.  The  last  that  occurred  in  the  community 
I  speak  of  appears  (according  to  their  chronology)  to 
have  been  about  two  thousand  years  ago.  A  Gy,  then 
in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  slew  her  husband;  and  this 
abominable  act  inspired  such  terror  among  the  males 
that  they  emigrated  in  a  body  and  left  all  the  Gy-ei  to 
themselves.     The  history  runs  that  the  widowed  Gy-ei, 
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thus  reduced  to  despair,  fell  upon  the  murderess  when 
in  her  sleep  (and  therefore  unarmed),  and  killed  her, 
and   then   entered   into   a   solemn   obligation    amongst 
themselves   to   abrogate   forever   the    exercise   of   their 
extreme    conjugal    powers,  and   to   inculcate   the  same 
obligation  forever  and  ever  on  their  female  children. 
By  this  conciliatory  process,  a  deputation  despatched  to 
the  fugitive  consorts  succeeded  in  persuading  many  to 
return,  but  those  who  did  return  were  mostly  the  elder 
ones.     The  younger,  either  from  too  craven  a  doubt  of 
their  consorts,  or  too  high  an  estimate  of  their  own 
merits,  rejected  all  overtures,  and  remaining  in  other 
communities,  were  caught  up  there  by  other  mates,  with 
whom  perhaps  they  were  no  better  off.     But  the  loss  of 
so  large  a   portion  of   the    male  youth  operated   as   a 
salutary  warning  on  the  Gy-ei,  and  confirmed  them  in 
the  pious  resolution  to  which  they  had  pledged  them- 
selves.    Indeed,  it  is  now  popularly  considered  that,  by 
long   hereditary  disuse,  the  Gy-ei  have  lost    both  the 
aggressive  and  the  defensive  superiority  over  the  Ana 
which  they  once  possessed,  just  as  in  the  inferior  animals 
above   the   earth   many   peculiarities   in  their   original 
formation,    intended    by    nature    for    their    protection, 
gradually  fade  or  become  inoperative  when  not  needed 
under    altered    circumstances.       I     should    be     sorry, 
however,  for  any  An  who  induced  a  Gy  to  make  the 
experiment  whether  he  or  she  were  the  stronger. 

From  the  incident  I  have  narrated,  the  Ana  date 
certain  alterations  in  the  marriage  customs,  tending, 
perhaps,  somewhat  to  the  advantage  of  the  male.  They 
now  bind  themselves  in  wedlock  only  for  three  years; 
at  the  end  of  each  third  year  either  male  or  female  can 
divorce  the  other  and  is  free  to  marry  again.  At  the 
end  of  ten  years  the  An  has  the  privilege  of  taking  a 
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second  wife,  allowing  the  first  to  retire  if  she  so  please. 
These  regulations  are  for  the  most  part  a  dead  letter; 
divorces  and  polygamy  are  extremely  rare,  and  the 
marriage  state  now  seems  singularly  happy  and  serene 
among  this  astonishing  people,  —  the  Gy-ei,  notwith- 
standing their  boastful  superiority  in  physical  strength 
and  intellectual  abilities,  being  much  curbed  into  gentle 
manners  by  the  dread  of  separation  or  of  a  second  wife, 
and  the  Ana  being  very  much  the  creatures  of  custom, 
and  not,  except  under  great  aggravation,  liking  to 
exchanffe  for  hazardous  novelties  faces  and  manners  to 
which  they  are  reconciled  by  habit.  But  there  is  one 
privilege  the  Gy-ei  carefully  retain,  and  the  desire  for 
which  perhaps  forms  the  secret  motive  of  most  lady 
asserters  of  woman  rights  above  ground.  They  claim 
the  privilege,  here  usurped  by  men,  of  proclaiming  their 
love  and  urging  their  suit;  in  other  words,  of  being  the 
wooing  party  rather  than  the  wooed.  Such  a  phe- 
nomenon as  an  old  maid  does  not  exist  among  the  Gy-ei. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  Gy  does  not  secure  any 
An  upon  whom  she  sets  her  heart,  if  his  aft'ections  be 
not  strongly  engaged  elsewhere.  However  coy,  reluc- 
tant, and  prudish  the  male  she  courts  may  prove  at  first, 
yet  her  perseverance,  her  ardor,  her  persuasive  powers, 
her  command  over  the  mystic  agencies  of  vril,  are  pretty 
sure  to  run  down  his  neck  into  what  we  call  "  the  fatal 
noose."  Their  argument  for  the  reversal  of  that  rela- 
tionship of  the  sexes  which  the  blind  tyranny  of  man 
has  established  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  appears 
cogent,  and  is  advanced  with  a  frankness  which  might 
well  be  commended  to  impartial  consideration.  They 
say,  that  of  the  two  the  female  is  by  nature  of  a  more 
loving  disposition  than  the  male ;  that  love  occupies  a 
larger  space  in  her  thoughts,  and  is  more  essential  to  her 
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happiness,  and  that  therefore  she  ought  to  be  the  wooing 
party;  that  otherwise  the  male  is  a  shy  and  dubitant 
creature ;  that  he  has  often  a  selfish  predilection  for  the 
single  state;  that  he  often  pretends  to  misunderstand 
tender  glances  and  delicate  hints,  — that,  in  short,  he 
must  be  resolutely  pursued  and  captured.  They  add, 
moreover,  that  unless  the  Gy  can  secure  the  An  of  her 
choice,  and  one  whom  she  would  not  select  out  of  the 
whole  world  becomes  her  mate,  she  is  not  only  less 
happy  than  she  otherwise  would  be,  but  she  is  not  so 
good  a  being,  that  her  qualities  of  heart  are  not 
sufficiently  developed;  whereas  the  An  is  a  creature 
that  less  lastingly  concentrates  his  affections  on  one 
object;  that  if  he  cannot  get  the  Gy  whom  he  prefers,  he 
easily  reconciles  himself  to  another  Gy;  and,  finally, 
that  at  the  worst,  if  he  is  loved  and  taken  care  of,  it  is 
less  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  his  existence  that  he 
should  love  as  well  as  be  loved;  he  grows  contented 
with  his  creature  comforts,  and  the  many  occupations 
of  thought  which  he  creates  for  himself. 

Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  this  reasoning,  the  system 
works  well  for  the  male ;  for  being  thus  sure  that  he  is 
truly  and  ardently  loved,  and  that  the  more  coy  and 
reluctant  he  shows  himself,  the  more  the  determination 
to  secure  him  increases,  he  generally  contrives  to  make 
bis  consent  dependent  on  such  conditions  as  he  thinks 
the  best  calculated  to  insure ,  if  not  a  blissful,  at  least  a 
peaceful  life.  Each  individual  An  has  his  own  hobbies, 
his  own  ways,  his  own  predilections ;  and  whatever  they 
may  be,  he  demands  a  promise  of  full  and  unrestrained 
concession  to  them.  This,  in  the  pursuit  of  her  object, 
the  Gy  readily  promises;  and  as  the  characteristic  of 
this  extraordinary  people  is  an  implicit  veneration  for 
truth,  and  her  word  once  given  is  never  broken  even  by 
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the  giddiest  Gy,  the  conditions  stipulated  for  are  re\i- 
giously  observed.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  all  their 
abstract  rights  and  powers,  the  Gy-ei  are  the  most  ami- 
able, conciliatory,  and  submissive  wives  I  have  ever  seen 
even  in  the  happiest  households  above  ground.  It  is  an 
aphorism  among  them  that  "  where  a  Gy  loves,  it  is  her 
pleasure  to  obey."  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
relationship  of  the  sexes  I  have  spoken  only  of  marriage ; 
for  such  is  the  moral  perfection  to  which  this  commimity 
has  attained  that  any  illicit  connection  is  as  little  possi- 
ble amongst  them  as  it  would  be  to  a  couple  of  linnets 
during  the  time  they  agreed  to  live  in  pairs. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

Nothing  had  more  perplexed  me  in  seeking  to  recon- 
cile my  sense  to  the  existence  of  regions  extending  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  habitable  by  beings,  if  dis- 
similar from,  still,  in  all  material  points  of  organism, 
akin  to  those  in  the  upper  world,  than  the  contradiction 
thus  presented  to  the  doctrine  in  which,  I  believe, 
most  geologists  and  philosophers  concur,  —  namely,  that 
though  with  us  the  sun  is  the  great  source  of  heat,  yet 
the  deeper  we  go  beneath  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the 
greater  is  the  increasing  heat,  being,  it  is  said,  found  in 
the  ratio  of  a  degree  for  every  foot,  commencing  from 
fifty  feet  below  the  surface.  But  though  the  domains 
of  the  tribe  I  speak  of  were,  on  the  higher  ground,  so 
comparatively  near  to  the  surface  that  I  could  accoimt 
for  a  temperature  therein  suitable  to  organic  life,  yet 
even  the  ravines  and  valleys  of  that  realm  were  much 
less  hot  than  philosophers  would  deem  possible  at  such 
a  depth,  —  certainly  not  warmer  than  the  south  of  France, 
or  at  least  of  Italy.  And  according  to  all  the  accounts 
I  received,  vast  tracts  immeasurably  deeper  beneath  the 
surface,  and  in  which  one  might  have  thought  only  sala- 
manders could  exist,  were  inhabited  by  innumerable 
races  organized  like  ourselves  I  cannot  pretend  in  any 
way  to  account  for  a  fact  which  is  so  at  variance  with 
the  recognized  laws  of  science,  nor  could  Zee  much  help 
me  towards  a  solution  of   it.     She  did  but  conjecture 
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that  sufficient  allowance  had  not  been  made  by  our 
philosophers  for  the  extreme  porousness  of  the  interior 
earth,  —  the  vastness  of  its  cavities  and  irregularities, 
which  served  to  create  free  currents  of  air  and  frequent 
winds,  —  and  for  the  various  modes  in  which  heat  is 
evaporated  and  thrown  off.  She  allowed,  however,  that 
there  was  a  depth  at  which  the  heat  was  deemed  to  be 
intolerable  to  such  organized  life  as  was  known  to  the 
experience  of  the  Vril-ya,  though  their  philosophers 
believed  that  even  in  such  places  life  of  some  kind,  life 
sentient,  life  intellectual,  would  be  found  abundant  and 
thriving,  could  the  philosophers  penetrate  to  it.  "  Wher- 
ever the  All-Good  builds, "  said  she,  "  there,  be  sure. 
He  places  inhabitants.  He  loves  not  empty  dwellings." 
She  added,  however,  that  many  changes  in  temperature 
and  climate  had  been  effected  by  the  skill  of  the  Vril-ya, 
and  that  the  agency  of  vril  had  been  successfully  em- 
ployed in  such  changes.  She  described  a  subtle  and 
life-giving  medium  called  Lai,  which  I  suspect  to  be 
identical  with  the  ethereal  oxygen  of  Dr.  Lewins, 
wherein  work  all  the  correlative  forces  united  \inder  the 
name  of  vril,  and  contended  that  wherever  this  medium 
could  be  expanded,  as  it  were,  sufficiently  for  the  various 
agencies  of  vril  to  have  ample  play,  a  temperature  con- 
genial to  the  highest  forms  of  life  could  be  secured. 
She  said  also  that  it  was  the  belief  of  their  naturalists 
that  flowers  and  vegetation  had  been  produced  originally 
(whether  developed  from  seeds  borne  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  the  earlier  convulsions  of  nature,  or  imported 
by  the  tribes  that  first  sought  refuge  in  cavernous  hol- 
lows) through  the  operations  of  the  light  constantly 
brought  to  bear  on  them,  and  the  gradual  improvement 
in  culture.  She  said  also  that  since  the  vril  light  had 
superseded   all   other   light-giving  bodies,    the  colors  of 
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flower  and  foliage  had  become  more  brilliant,  and  vege- 
tation had  acquired  larger  growth. 

Leaving  these  matters  to  the  consideration  of  those 
better  competent  to  deal  with  them,  I  must  now  devote 
a  few  pages  to  the  very  interesting  questions  connected 
with  the  language  of  the  Vril-ya. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

The  language  of  the  Vril-ya  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
because  it  seems  to  me  to  exhibit  with  great  clearness  the 
traces  of  the  three  main  transitions  through  which 
language  passes  in  attaining  to  perfection  of  form. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  recent  philologists,  Max 
Miiller,  in  arguing  for  the  analogy  between  the  strata  of 
language  and  the  strata  of  the  earth,  lays  down  this 
absolute  dogma :  "  No  language  can,  by  any  possibility, 
be  inflectional  without  having  passed  through  the  agglu- 
tinative and  isolating  stratum.  No  language  can  be 
agglutinative  without  clinging  with  its  roots  to  the  un- 
derlying stratum  of  isolation."  —  On  the  Stratification 
of  Language,   p.  20. 

Taking,  then,  the  Chinese  language  as  the  best  existing 
type  of  the  original  isolating  stratum,  "  as  the  faithful 
photograph  of  man  in  his  leading-strings  trying  the 
muscles  of  his  mind,  groping  his  way,  and  so  delighted 
with  his  first  successful  grasps  that  he  repeats  them  again 
and  again, "  ^  we  have,  in  the  language  of  the  Vril-ya, 
still  "  clinging  with  its  roots  to  the  underlying  stratum, " 
the  evidences  of  the  original  isolation.  It  abounds  in 
monosyllables,  which  are  the  foundations  of  the  language. 
The  transition  into  the  agglutinative  form  marks  an 
epoch  that  must  have  gradually  extended  through  ages, 
the  written  literature  of  which  has  only  survived  in  a 
few  fragments  of  symbolical  mythology  and  certain  pithy 
sentences   which    have   passed   into    popular    proverbs. 

^  Max  Miiller,  "Stratification  of  Language,"  p.  13. 
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With  the  extant  literature  of  the  Vril-ya  the  inflectional 
stratum  conimonces.  No  doubt  at  that  time  there  must 
have  operated  concurrent  causes,  in  the  fusion  of  races  by 
some  dominant  people,  and  tlie  rise  of  some  great 
literary  phenomena  by  which  the  form  of  language  be- 
came arrested  and  fixed.  As  the  inflectional  stage 
prevailed  over  the  agglutinative,  it  is  surprising  to  see 
how  much  more  boldly  the  original  roots  of  the  language 
project  from  the  surface  that  conceals  them.  In  the  old 
fragments  and  proverbs  of  the  preceding  stage  the  mono- 
syllables which  compose  those  roots  vanish  amidst  words 
of  enormous  length,  comprehending  whole  sentences  from 
which  no  one  part  can  be  disentangled  from  the  other 
and  employed  separately.  But  when  the  inflectional 
form  of  language  became  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  its 
scholars  and  grammarians,  they  seem  to  have  united  in 
extirpating  all  such  polysynthetical  or  polysyllabic 
monsters,  as  devouring  invaders  of  the  aboriginal  forms. 
Words  beyond  three  syllables  became  proscribed  as 
barbarous;  and  in  proportion  as  the  language  grew  thus 
simplified,  it  increased  in  strength,  in  dignity,  and  in 
sweetness.  Though  now  very  compressed  in  sound, 
it  gains  in  clearness  by  that  compression.  By  a  single 
letter,  according  to  its  position,  they  contrive  to  express 
all  that  with  civilized  nations  in  our  upper  world  it  takes 
the  waste,  sometimes  of  syllables,  sometimes  of  sentences, 
to  express.  Let  me  here  cite  one  or  two  instances :  An 
(which  I  will  translate  man).  Ana  (men) ;  the  letter  s 
is  with  them  a  letter  implying  multitude,  according  to 
where  it  is  placed,  —  Sana  means  mankind ;  Ansa,  a 
multitude  of  men.  The  prefix  of  certain  letters  in  their 
alphabet  invariably  denotes  compound  significations. 
For  instance,  Gl  (which  with  them  is  a  single  letter,  as 
th  is  a  single  letter  with  the  Greeks)  at  the  commence- 
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ment  of  a  word  infers  an  assemblage  or  union  of  things, 
sometimes  kindred,  sometimes  dissimilar,  —  as  Oon,  a 
house;  Gloon,  a  town  (that  is,  an  assemblage  of  houses). 
Ata  is  sorrow ;  Glata,  a  public  calamity.  Aur-an  is  the 
health  or  well-being  of  a  man ;  Glauran,  the  well-being 
of  the  State,  the  good  of  the  community;  and  a  word 
constantly  in  their  mouths  is  A-glauran,  which  denotes 
their  political  creed, —  namely,  that  "the  first  principle 
of  a  community  is  the  good  of  all. "  Aub  is  invention ; 
Sila,  a  tone  in  music.  Glaubsila,  as  uniting  the  ideas  of 
invention  and  of  musical  intonation,  is  the  classical  word 
for  poetry, —  abbreviated,  in  ordinary  conversation,  to 
Glaubs,  Na,  which  with  them  is,  like  Gl,  but  a  sin- 
gle letter,  always,  when  an  initial,  implies  something 
antagonistic  to  life  or  joy  or  comfort,  resembling  in  this 
the  Aryan  rootNak,  expressive  of  perishing  or  destruction. 
Nax  is  darkness ;  Narl,  death ;  Naria,  sin  or  evil ;  Nas, 
—  an  uttermost  condition  of  sin  and  evil,  —  corruption. 
In  writing,  they  deem  it  irreverent  to  express  the 
Supreme  Being  by  any  special  name.  He  is  symbolized 
by  what  may  be  termed  the  hieroglyphic  of  a  pyramid, 
A.  In  prayer  they  address  Him  by  a  name  which  they 
deem  too  sacred  to  confide  to  a  stranger,  and  I  know  it 
not.  In  conversation  they  generally  use  a  periphrastic 
epithet,  such  as  the  All-Good.  The  letter  V,  symbolical 
of  the  inverted  pyramid,  where  it  is  an  initial,  nearly 
always  denotes  excellence  or  power ;  as  Vril,  of  which 
I  have  said  so  much ;  Veed,  an  immortal  spirit ;  Veedya, 
immortality ;  Koom,  pronounced  like  the  Welsh  Cwm, 
denotes  something  of  hollowness.  Koom  itself  is  a  pro- 
found hollow,  metaphorically  a  cavern;  Koom-in,  a  hole; 
Zi-koom,  a  valley;  Koom-zi,  vacancy  or  void;  Bodh- 
koom,  ignorance  (literally,  knowledge- void).  Koom- 
Posh  is  their  name  for  the  government  of  the  many,   or 
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the  ascendancy  of  the  most  ignorant  or  hollow.  Posh  is 
an  almost  untranslatable  idiom,  implying,  as  the  reader 
will  see  later,  contempt.  The  closest  rendering  I  can 
give  to  it  is  our  slang  term,  "  bosh ;  "  and  thus  Koom- 
Posh  may  be  loosely  rendered,  "  hollow-bosh. "  But 
when  Democracy  or  Koom-Posh  degenerates  from  popular 
ignorance  into  that  popular  passion  or  ferocity  which 
precedes  its  decease,  as  (to  cite  illustrations  from  the 
upper  world)  during  the  French  Reign  of  Terror,  or  for 
the  fifty  years  of  the  Roman  Republic  preceding  the 
ascendancy  of  Augustus,  their  name  for  that  state  of 
thmgs  is  Glek-Nas.  Ek  is  strife;  Glek,  the  universal 
strife.  ISTas,  as  I  before  said,  is  corruption  or  rot;  thus 
Glek-Nas  may  be  construed,  "  the  universal  strife-rot. " 
Their  compoimds  are  very  expressive;  thus,  Bodh 
being  knowledge,  and  Too  a  participle  that  implies  the 
action  of  cautiously  approaching,  —  Too-bodh  is  their 
word  for  Philosophy;  Pah  is  a  contemptuous  excla- 
mation analogous  to  our  idiom,  "  stuff  and  nonsense ; " 
Pah-bodh  (literally,  stuff-and-nonsense-knowledge )  is 
their  term  for  futile  or  false  philosophy,  and  is  applied 
to  a  species  of  metaphysical  or  speculative  ratiocination 
formerly  in  vogue,  which  consisted  in  making  inquiries 
that  could  not  be  answered,  and  were  not  worth  making ; 
such,  for  instance,  as,  "  Why  does  an  An  have  five  toes 
to  his  feet  instead  of  four  or  six  1  Did  the  first  An 
created  by  the  All-Good  have  the  same  number  of  toes 
as  his  descendants  1  In  the  form  by  which  an  An  will  be 
recognized  by  his  friends  in  the  future  state  of  being,  will 
he  retain  any  toes  at  all,  and  if  so,  will  they  be  material 
toes  or  spiritual  toes  V  I  take  these  illustrations  of  Pah- 
bodh,  not  in  irony  or  jest,  but  because  the  very  inquiries 
I  name  formed  the  subject  of  controversy  by  the  latest 
cultivators  of  that  "  science, "  4, 000  years  ago. 
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In  the  declension  of  nouns  I  was  informed  that 
anciently  there  were  eight  cases  (one  more  than  in  the 
Sanskrit  Grammar) ;  but  the  effect  of  time  has  been  to 
reduce  these  cases,  and  multiply,  instead  of  these  varying 
terminations,  explanatory  prepositions.  At  present,  in 
the  Grammar  submitted  to  my  study,  there  were  four 
cases  to  nouns,  three  having  varying  terminations,  and 
the  fourth  a  differing  prefix. 


SiNGULAE 

• 

Pluhal. 

Nom. 

An, 

Man. 

Nom. 

Ana, 

Men. 

Dat. 

Ano, 

to  Man. 

Dat. 

Anoi, 

to  Men. 

Ac. 

Anam, 

Man. 

Ac. 

Ananda, 

Men. 

Voc. 

Hil-An, 

OMan. 

Voc. 

Hil-Ananda, 

0  Men. 

In  the  elder  inflectional  literature  the  dual  form 
existed;  it  has  long  been  obsolete. 

The  genitive  case  with  them  is  also  obsolete;  the 
dative  supplies  its  place:  they  say  the  House  to  a  Man, 
instead  of  "the  House  of  a  Man.  When  used  (sometimes 
in  poetry),  the  genitive  in  the  termination  is  the  same 
as  the  nominative;  so  is  the  ablative,  the  preposition 
that  marks  it  being  a  prefix  or  suffix  at  option,  and 
generally  decided  by  ear,  according  to  the  sound  of  the 
noun.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  prefix  Hil  marks  the 
vocative  case.  It  is  always  retained  in  addressing 
another,  except  in  the  most  intimate  domestic  relations; 
its  omission  would  be  considered  rude,  just  as  in  our 
old  forms  of  speech,  in  addressing  a  king  it  would  have 
been  deemed  disrespectful  to  say  "  King,"  and  reveren- 
tial to  say  "  0  King."  In  fact,  as  they  have  no  titles 
of  honor,  the  vocative  adjuration  supplies  the  place  of  a 
title,  and  is  given  impartially  to  all.  The  prefix  Hil 
enters  into  the  composition  of  words  that  imply  distant 
communications,  as  Hil-ya,  to  travel. 
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In  the  conjugation  of  their  verbs,  which  is  much  too 
lengthy  a  subject  to  enter  on  here,  the  auxiliary  verb 
Ya,  "  to  go,"  which  plays  so  considerable  a  part  in  the 
Sanskrit,  appears  and  performs  a  kindred  office,  as  if  it 
Avere  a  radical  in  some  language  from  which  both  had 
descended.  But  another  auxiliary  of  opposite  significa- 
tion also  accompanies  it  and  shares  its  labors,  — namely, 
Zi,  to  stay  or  repose.  Thus  Ya  enters  into  the  future 
tense,  and  Zi  in  the  preterite  of  all  verbs  requiring 
auxiliaries.  Yam,  I  go,  Yiam,  I  may  go,  Yani-ya,  I 
shall  go  (literally,  I  go  to  go),  Zampoo-yan,  I  have 
gone  (literally,  I  rest  from  gone).  Ya,  as  a  termination, 
implies,  by  analogy,  progress,  movement,  efflorescence. 
Zi,  as  a  terminal,  denotes  fixity,  sometimes  in  a  good 
sense,  sometimes  in  a  bad,  according  to  the  word  with 
which  it  is  coupled,  —  Iva-zi,  eternal  goodness;  Nan-zi, 
eternal  evil.  Poo  (from)  enters  as  a  prefix  to  words  that 
denote  repugnance,  or  things  from  which  we  ought  to 
be  averse,  — Poo-pra,  disgust;  Poo-naria,  falsehood,  the 
vilest  kind  of  evil.  Poosh,  or  Posh,  I  have  already 
confessed  to  be  untranslatable  literally.  It  is  an 
expression  of  contempt  not  unmixed  with  pity.  This 
radical  seems  to  have  originated  from  inherent  sympathy 
between  the  labial  efi'ort  and  the  sentiment  that  im- 
pelled it,  Poo  being  an  utterance  in  which  the  breath  is 
exploded  from  the  lips  with  more  or  less  vehemence. 
On  the  other  hand,  Z,  when  an  initial,  is  with  them  a 
sound  in  which  the  breath  is  sucked  inward,  and  thus 
Zu,  pronounced  Zoo  (which  in  their  language  is  one 
letter),  is  the  ordinary  prefix  to  words  that  signify 
something  that  attracts,  pleases,  touches  the  heart,  —  as 
Zummer,  lover;  Zutze,  love;  Zuzulia,  delight.  This 
indrawn  sound  of  Z  seems  indeed  naturally  appropriate 
to  fondness.     Thus,  even  in  our  language,  mothers  say 
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to  their  babies,  in  defiance  of  grammar,  "  Zoo  darling;  " 
and  I  have  heard  a  learned  professor  at  Boston  call  hia 
wife  (he  had  been  only  married  a  month)  "  Zoo  little 
pet." 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject,  however,  without  observ- 
ing by  what  slight  'changes  in  the  dialects  favored  by 
diiferent  tribes  of  the  same  race,  the  original  significa- 
tion and  beauty  of  sounds  may  become  confused  and 
deformed.  Zee  told  me  with  much  indignation  that 
Zummer  (lover),  which,  in  the  way  she  uttered  it, 
seemed  slowly  taken  down  to  the  very  depths  of  her 
heart,  was,  in  some  not  very  distant  communities  of  the 
Vril-ya,  vitiated  into  the  half-hissing,  half-nasal,  wholly 
disagreeable  sound  of  Subber.  I  thought  to  myself  it 
only  wanted  the  introduction  of  n  before  u  to  render  it 
into  an  English  word  significant  of  the  last  quality  an 
amorous  Gy  would  desire  in  her  Zummer, 

I  will  but  mention  another  peculiarity  in  this  lan- 
guage which  gives  equal  force  and  brevity  to  its  forms 
of  expressions. 

A  is  with  them,  as  with  us,  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  and  is  often  used  as  a  prefix  word  by  itself  to 
convey  a  complex  idea  of  sovereignty  or  chief dom,  or 
presiding  principle.  For  instance,  Iva  is  goodness; 
Diva,  goodness  and  happiness  united;  A-Diva  is  uner- 
ring and  absolute  truth.  I  have  already  noticed  the 
value  of  A  in  A-glauran,  so,  in  vril  (to  whose  properties 
they  trace  their  present  state  of  civilization),  A-Vril 
denotes,  as  I  have  said,  civilization  itself. 

The  philologist  will  have  seen  from  the  above  how 
much  the  language  of  the  Vril-ya  is  akin  to  the 
Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic ;  but,  like  all  languages,  it 
contains  words  and  forms  in  which  transfers  from  very 
opposite  sources  of  speech  have  been  taken.     The  very 
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title  of  Tur,  which  they  give  to  their  supreme  magistrate, 
indicates  theft  from  a  tongue  akin  to  the  Turanian. 
They  say  themselves  that  this  is  a  foreign  word  borrowed 
from  a  title  which  their  historical  records  show  to  have 
been  borne  by  the  chief  of  a  nation  with  whom  the 
ancestors  of  the  Vril-ya  were,  in  very  remote  periods, 
on  friendly  terms,  but  which  has  long  become  extinct, 
and  they  say  that  when,  after  the  discovery  of  vril, 
they  remodelled  their  political  institutions,  they  ex- 
pressly adopted  a  title  taken  from  an  extinct  race  and  a 
dead  language  for  that  of  their  chief  magistrate,  in 
order  to  avoid  all  titles  for  that  office  with  which  they 
had  previous  associations. 

Should  life  be  spared  to  me,  I  may  collect  into  syste- 
matic form  such  knowledge  as  I  acquired  of  this  language 
during  my  sojourn  amongst  the  Vril-ya.  But  what  I 
have  already  said  will  perhaps  suffice  to  show  to  genuine 
philological  students  that  a  language  which,  preserving 
so  many  of  the  roots  in  the  aboriginal  form,  and  clear- 
ing from  the  immediate,  but  transitory,  polysynthetical 
stage  so  many  rude  enciimbrances ,  has  attained  to  such  a 
union  of  simplicity  and  compass  in  its  final  inflectional 
forms,  must  have  been  the  gradual  work  of  countless 
ages  and  many  varieties  of  mind ;  that  it  contains  the 
evidence  of  fusion  between  congenial  races,  and  neces- 
sitated, in  arriving  at  the  shape  of  which  I  have  given 
examples,  the  continuous  culture  of  a  highly  thought- 
ful people.  That,  nevertheless,  the  literature  which 
belongs  to  this  language  is  a  literature  of  the  past; 
that  the  present  felicitous  state  of  society  at  which  the 
Ana  have  attained  forbids  the  progressive  cultivation 
of  literature,  especially  in  the  two  main  divisions  of 
fiction  and  history,  —  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show 
later. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

This  people  have  a  religion,  and  whatever  may  he  said 
against  it,  at  least  it  has  these  strange  peculiarities: 
firstly,  that  they  all  believe  in  the  creed  they  profess; 
secondly,  that  they  all  practise  the  precepts  which  the 
creed  inculcates.  They  unite  in  the  worship  of  the  one 
divine  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  universe.  They 
believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  properties  of  the  all- 
permeating  agency  of  vril  to  transmit  to  the  well- 
spring  of  life  and  intelligence  every  thought  that  a 
living  creature  can  conceive;  and  though  they  do  not 
contend  that  the  idea  of  a  Deity  is  innate,  yet  they  say 
that  the  An  (man)  is  the  only  creature,  so  far  as  their 
observation  of  nature  extends,  to  whom  the  caiiacity 
of  conceiving  that  idea  with  all  the  trains  of  thought 
which  open  out  from  it  is  vouchsafed.  They  hold 
that  this  capacity  is  a  privilege  that  cannot  have  been 
given  in  vain,  and  hence  that  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
are  acceptable  to  the  divine  Creator,  and  necessary  to 
the  complete  development  of  the  human  creature.  They 
offer  their  devotions  both  in  private  and  public.  Not 
being  considered  one  of  their  species,  I  was  not  admitted 
into  the  building  or  temple  in  which  the  public  wor- 
ship is  rendered ;  but  I  am  informed  that  the  service  is 
exceedingly  short,  and  unattended  with  any  pomp  of 
ceremony.  It  is  a  doctrine  with  the  Vril-ya  that 
earnest  devotion  or  complete  abstraction  from  the  actual 
world  cannot,  with  benefit  to  itself,  be  maintained  long 
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at  a  stretch  by  the  human  mind,  especially  in  public, 
and  that  all  attempts  to  do  so  either  lead  to  fanaticism 
or  to  hypocrisy.  When  they  pray  in  private,  it  is 
when  they  are  alone  or  with  their  young  children. 

They  say  that  in  ancient  times  there  was  a  great 
number  of  books  written  upon  speculations  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Deity,  and  upon  the  forms  of  belief  or 
worship  supposed  to  be  most  agreeable  to  Him.  But 
these  were  found  to  lead  to  such  heated  and  angry 
disputations  as  not  only  to  shake  the  peace  of  the 
community  and  divide  families  before  the  most  united, 
but  in  the  course  of  discussing  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  the  existence  of  the  Deity  Himself  became 
argued  away,  or,  what  was  worse,  became  invested 
with  the  passions  and  infirmities  of  the  human  dispu- 
tants. "  For,"  said  my  host,  "  since  a  finite  being  like 
an  An  cannot  possibly  define  the  Infinite,  so,  when  he 
endeavors  to  realize  an  idea  of  the  Divinity,  he  only 
reduces  the  Divinity  into  an  An  like  himself." 
During  the  later  ages,  therefore,  all  theological  specu- 
lations, though  not  forbidden,  have  been  so  discouraged 
as  to  have  fallen  utterly  into  disuse. 

The  Vril-ya  unite  in  a  conviction  of  a  future  state, 
more  felicitous  and  more  perfect  than  the  present.  If 
they  have  very  vague  notions  of  the  doctrine  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  it  is  perhaps  because  they  have  no 
systems  of  rewards  and  punishments  among  themselves, 
for  there  are  no  crimes  to  punish,  and  their  moral 
standard  is  so  even  that  no  An  among  them  is,  upon 
the  whole,  considered  more  virtuous  than  another.  If 
one  excels,  perhaps,  in  one  virtue,  another  equally 
excels  in  some  other  virtue;  if  one  has  his  prevalent 
fault  or  infirmity,  so  also  another  has  his.  In  fact, 
in  their  extraordinary  mode  of   life,  there  are  so  few 
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temptations  to  wrong,  that  they  are  good  (according  to 
their  notions  of  goodness)  merely  because  they  live. 
They  have  some  fanciful  notions  upon  the  continuance 
of  life,  when  once  bestowed,  even  in  the  vegetable 
world,  as  the  reader  will  see  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

Though,  as  I  have  said,  the  Vril-j^a  discourage  all 
speculations  on  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  they 
appear  to  concur  in  a  belief  by  which  they  think  to 
solve  that  great  problem  of  the  existence  of  evil  which 
has  so  perplexed  the  philosophy  of  the  upper  world. 
They  hold  that  wherever  He  has  once  given  life,  with 
the  perceptions  of  that  life,  however  faint  it  be,  as  in 
a  plant,  the  life  is  never  destroyed ;  it  passes  into  new 
and  improved  forms,  though  not  in  this  planet  (differing 
therein  from  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  metempsychosis), 
and  that  the  living  thing  retains  the  sense  of  identity, 
so  that  it  connects  its  past  life  with  its  future,  and  is 
conscious  of  its  progressive  improvement  in  the  scale  of 
joy.  For  they  say  that  without  this  assumption  they 
cannot,  according  to  the  lights  of  human  reason  vouch- 
safed to  them,  discover  the  perfect  justice  which  must 
be  a  constituent  quality  of  the  All-Wise  and  the  All- 
Good.  Injustice,  they  say,  can  only  emanate  from 
three  causes,  —  want  of  wisdom  to  perceive  what  is 
just,  want  of  benevolence  to  desire,  want  of  power 
to  fulfil  it;  and  that  each  of  these  three  wants  is 
incompatible  in  the  All-Wise,  the  All-Good,  the  All- 
Powerful;  but  that  while,  even  in  this  life,  the  wis- 
dom, the  benevolence,  and  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Being  are  sufficiently  apparent  to  compel  our  recogni- 
tion, the  justice  necessarily  resulting  from  those  attri- 
butes absolutely  requires  another  life,  not  for  man 
only,  but  for  every  living  thing  of  the  inferior  orders. 
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That,  alike  in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  world,  we 
see  one  individual  rendered,  by  circumstances  beyond 
its  control,  exceedingly  wretched  compared  to  its 
neighbors :  one  only  exists  as  the  prey  of  another ;  even 
a  plant  suffers  from  disease  till  it  perishes  prematurely, 
while  the  plant  next  to  it  rejoices  in  its  vitality  and 
lives  out  its  happy  life  free  from  a  pang.  That  it  is  an 
erroneous  analogy  from  human  infirmities  to  reply  by 
saying  that  the  Supreme  Being  only  acts  by  general 
laws,  thereby  making  His  own  secondary  causes  so 
potent  as  to  mar  the  essential  kindness  of  the  First 
Cause;  and  a  still  meaner  and  more  ignorant  conception 
of  the  All-Good,  to  dismiss  with  a  brief  contempt  all 
consideration  of  justice  for  the  myriad  forms  into  which 
He  has  infused  life,  and  assume  that  justice  is  only 
due  to  the  single  product  of  the  An.  There  is  no 
small  and  no  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  divine  Life-Giver. 
But  once  grant  that  nothing,  however  humble,  which 
feels  that  it  lives  and  suffers,  can  perish  through  the 
series  of  ages;  that  all  its  suffering  here,  if  continuous 
from  the  moment  of  its  birth  to  that  of  its  transfer  to 
another  form  of  being,  would  be  more  brief  compared 
with  eternity  than  the  cry  of  the  new-born  is  compared 
to  the  whole  life  of  a  man ;  and  once  suppose  that  this 
living  thing  retains  its  sense  of  identity  when  so  trans- 
ferred (for  without  that  sense  it  could  be  aware  of  no 
future  being), —  and  though,  indeed,  the  fulfilment  of 
divine  justice  is  removed  from  the  scope  of  our  ken, 
yet  we  have  a  right  to  assume  it  to  be  uniform  and 
universal,  and  not  varying  and  partial,  as  it  would  be 
if  acting  only  upon  general,  secondary  laws;  because 
such  perfect  justice  flows  of  necessity  from  perfectness 
of  knowledge  to  conceive,  perfectness  of  love  to  will, 
and  perfectness  of  power  to  complete  it. 
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However  fantastic  this  belief  of  the  Vril-ya  may  be, 
it  tends  perhaps  to  confirm  politically  the  systems  of 
government  which,  admitting  differing  degrees  of 
wealth,  yet  establishes  perfect  equality  in  rank,  exqui- 
site mildness  in  all  relations  and  intercourse,  and  ten- 
derness to  all  created  things  which  the  good  of  the 
community  does  not  require  them  to  destroy.  And 
though  their  notion  of  compensation  to  a  tortured  insect 
or  a  cankered  flower  may  seem  to  some  of  us  a  very 
wild  crotchet,  yet,  at  least,  it  is  not  a  mischievous  one; 
and  it  may  furnish  matter  for  no  unpleasing  reflection  to 
think  that  within  the  abysses  of  earth,  never  lit  by  a  ray 
from  the  material  heavens,  there  should  have  penetrated 
so  luminous  a  conviction  of  the  ineffable  goodness  of 
the  Creator,  —  so  fixed  an  idea  that  the  general  laws  by 
which  He  acts  cannot  admit  of  any  partial  injustice  or 
evil,  and  therefore  cannot  be  comprehended  without 
reference  to  their  action  over  all  space  and  throughout 
all  time.  And  since,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
observe  later,  the  intellectual  conditions  and  social 
systems  of  this  subterranean  race  comprise  and  harmonize 
great  and  apparently  antagonistic  varieties  in  philo- 
sophical doctrine  and  speculation  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  started,  discussed,  dismissed,  and 
have  reappeared  amongst  thinkers  or  dreamers  in  the 
upper  world,  —  so  I  may  perhaps  appropriately  conclude 
this  reference  to  the  belief  of  the  Vril-ya,  that  self- 
conscious  or  sentient  life  once  given  is  indestructible 
among  inferior  creatures  as  well  as  in  man,  by  an 
eloquent  passage  from  the  work  of  that  eminent  zoologist, 
Louis  Agassiz,  which  I  have  only  just  met  with,  many 
years  after  I  had  committed  to  paper  those  recollections 
of  the  life  of  the  Vril-ya  which  I  now  reduce  into  some- 
thing like  arrangement  and  form :  "  The  relations  which 
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individual  animals  bear  to  one  another  are  of  such  a 
character  that  they  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  consid- 
ered as  sufficient  proof  that  no  organized  being  could 
ever  have  been  called  into  existence  by  other  agency 
than  by  the  direct  intervention  of  a  reflective  mind. 
This  argues  strongly  in  favor  of  the  existence  in  every 
animal  of  an  immaterial  principle  similar  to  that  which 
by  its  excellence  and  superior  endowments  places  man 
so  much  above  animals ;  yet  the  principle  unquestionably 
exists,  and  whether  it  be  called  sense,  reason,  or  instinct, 
it  presents  in  the  whole  range  of  organized  beings  a 
series  of  phenomena  closely  linked  together,  and  upon  it 
are  based  not  only  the  higher  manifestations  of  the  mind, 
but  the  very  permanence  of  the  specific  differences  which 
characterize  every  organism.  Most  of  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  immortality  of  man  apply  equally  to  the 
permanency  of  this  principle  in  other  living  beings. 
May  I  not  add  that  a  future  life  in  which  man  would 
be  deprived  of  that  great  source  of  enjoyment  and  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement  which  results  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  harmonies  of  an  organic  world  would 
involve  a  lamentable  loss  ?  And  may  we  not  look  to  a 
spiritual  concert  of  the  combined  worlds  and  all  their 
inhabitants  in  the  presence  of  their  Creator  as  the  high- 
est conception  of  paradise  ?  "  —  Essay  on  Classification, 
sect.  xvii.  pp.  97-99. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Kind  to  me  as  I  found  all  in  this  household,  the  young 
daughter  of  my  host  was  the  most  considerate  and 
thoughtful  in  her  kindness.  At  her  suggestion  I  laid 
aside  the  habiliments  in  which  I  had  descended  from 
the  upper  earth,  and  adopted  the  dress  of  the  Vril-ya, 
with  the  exception  of  the  artful  wings  which  served 
them,  when  on  foot,  as  a  graceful  mantle.  But  as  many 
of  the  Vril-ya,  when  occupied  in  urban  pursuits,  did 
not  wear  these  wings ,  this  exception  created  no  marked 
difference  between  myself  and  the  race  among  which  I 
sojourned,  and  I  was  thus  enabled  to  visit  the  town 
Avithout  exciting  unpleasant  curiosity.  Out  of  the 
household  no  one  suspected  that  I  had  come  from  the 
upper  world,  and  I  was  but  regarded  as  one  of  some 
inferior  and  barbarous  tribe  whom  Aph-Lin  entertained 
as  a  guest. 

The  city  was  large  in  proportion  to  the  territory  round 
it,  which  was  of  no  greater  extent  than  many  an  English 
or  Hungarian  nobleman's  estate;  but  the  whole  of  it, 
to  the  verge  of  the  rocks  which  constituted  its  boundary, 
was  cultivated  to  the  nicest  degree,  except  where  certain 
allotments  of  mountain  and  pasture  were  humanely 
left  free  to  the  sustenance  of  the  harmless  animals  they 
had  tamed,  though  not  for  domestic  use.  So  great  is 
their  kindness  towards  these  humbler  creatures,  that  a 
sum  is  devoted  from  the  public  treasury  for  the  purpose 
of  deporting  them  to  other  Vril-ya  communities  willing 
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to  receive  them  (chiefly  new  colonies),  whenever  they 
become  too  numerous  for  the  pastures  allotted  to  them 
in  their  native  place.     They  do  not,  however,  multiply 
to  an  extent  comparable  to  the  ratio  at  which,  with  us, 
animals  bred  for  slaughter  increase.     It  seems  a  law  of 
nature  that  animals  not  useful  to  man  gradually  recede 
from  the  domains  he  occupies,  or  even  become  extinct. 
It   is   an   old   custom  of   the   various  sovereign   States 
amidst  which  the  race  of  the  Vril-ya  are  distributed,  to 
leave   between  each    State   a   neutral  and  uncultivated 
border-land.       In   the    instance    of    the    community   I 
speak  of,  this  tract,  being  a  ridge  of  savage  rocks,  was 
impassable  by  foot,  but  was  easily  surmounted,  whether 
by    the  wings  of    the    inhabitants    or    the  air-boats,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.     Roads  through  it  were 
also   cut  for  the  transit  of  vehicles   impelled  by    vril. 
These    intercommunicating    tracts   were     always    kept 
lighted,  and  the  expense  thereof  defrayed  by  a  special 
tax,  to  which  all  the  communities  comprehended  in  the 
denomination  of   Vril-ya   contribute  in  settled  propor- 
tions.    By  these  means  a  considerable  commercial  traffic 
with  other  States,  both  near  and  distant,  was  carried  on. 
The   surplus   wealth   of    this   special    community   was 
chiefly  agricultural.      The  community  was  also  eminent 
for  skill  in  constructing  implements  connected  with  the 
arts  of  husbandry.     In  exchange  for  such  merchandise 
it   obtained   articles    more    of    luxury    than    necessity. 
There  were   few  things  imported  on  which  they  set  a 
higher  price  than  birds  taught  to  pipe  artful  tunes  in 
concert.     These  were  brought  from  a  great  distance,  and 
were  marvellous  for  beauty  of  song  and  plumage.     I 
understood  that  extraordinary  care  was  taken  by  their 
breeders  and  teachers  in  selection,  and  that  the  species 
had  wonderfully  improved  during  the  last  few  years.     I 
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saw  no  other  pet  animals  among  this  community  except 
some  very  amusing  and  sportive  creatures  of  the  Batra- 
chian  species,  resembling  frogs,  but  with  very  intelli- 
gent countenances,  which  the  children  were  fond  of, 
and  kept  in  their  private  gardens.     They  appear  to  have 
no   animals  akin  to  our   dogs  or  horses,   though  that 
learned  naturalist.  Zee,  informed  me  that  such  creatures 
had    once    existed    in  those    parts,  and    might   now  be 
found  in  regions  inhabited  by  other  races  than  the  Vril- 
ya.     She  said  that  they  had  gradually  disappeared  from 
the   more  civilized  world  since  the  discovery  of  vril, 
and  the  results  attending  that  discovery  had  dispensed 
with  their  uses.     Machinery  and  the  invention  of  wings 
had  superseded  the  horse  as  a  beast  of  burden;  and  the 
dog  was  no  longer  wanted  either  for  protection  or  the 
chase,  as  it  had  been  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Vril-ya 
feared  the  aggressions  of  their  own  kind,  or  hunted  the 
lesser  animals  for  food.     Indeed,  however,  so  far  as  the 
horse  was  concerned,  this  region  was  so  rocky  that  a 
horse   could  have  been,  there,  of  little  use    either  for 
pastime  or  burden.     The  only  creature  they  use  for  the 
latter  purpose  is  a  kind  of    large  goat  which  is  much 
employed  on  farms.       The  nature  of   the    surrounding 
soil  in  these  districts  may  be  said  to  have  first  suggested 
the  invention  of  wings  and  air-boats.     The  largeness  of 
space,  in  proportion  to  the  rural  territory  occupied  by 
the  city,  was  occasioned  by  the  custom  of  surrounding 
every  house  with  a  separate  garden.     The  broad  main 
street,  in  which  Aph-Lin  dwelt,  expanded  into  a  vast 
square,  in  which  were  placed  the  College  of  Sages  and 
all   the   public  offices,    a   magnificent    fountain    of   the 
luminous  fluid  which  I  call  naphtha  (I  am  ignorant  of 
its  real  nature)  in  the  centre.     All  these  public  edifices 
have  a  uniform   character  of  massiveness  and  solidity. 
VOL.  II.  —  22 
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They  reminded  me  of  the  architectural  pictures  of 
Martin.  Along  the  upper  stories  of  each  ran  a  balcony, 
or  rather  a  terraced  garden,  supported  by  columns,  filled 
with  flowering  plants,  and  tenanted  by  many  kinds  of 
tame  birds.  From  the  square  branched  several  streets, 
all  broad  and  brilliantly  lighted,  and  ascending  up  the 
eminence  on  either  side.  In  my  excursions  in  the 
town  I  was  never  allowed  to  go  alone;  Aph-Lin  or  his 
daughter  was  my  habitual  companion.  In  this  com- 
munity the  adult  Gy  is  seen  walking  with  any  young 
An  as  familiarly  as  if  there  were  no  difference  of  sex. 

The  retail  shops  are  not  very  numerous;  the  persons 
who  attend  on  a  customer  are  all  children  of  various 
ages,  and  exceedingly  intelligent  and  courteous,  but 
without  the  least  touch  of  importunity  or  cringing. 
The  shopkeeper  himself  might  or  might  not  be  visible ; 
when  visible,  he  seemed  rarely  employed  on  any  matter 
connected  with  his  professional  business ;  and  yet  he  had 
taken  to  that  business  from  special  liking  to  it,  and 
quite  independently  of  his  general  sources  of  fortune. 

Some  of  the  richest  citizens  in  the  community  kept 
such  shops.  As  I  have  before  said,  no  difference  of 
rank  is  recognizable,  and  therefore  all  occupations  hold 
the  same  equal  social  status.  An  An,  of  whom  I  bought 
my  sandals,  was  the  brother  of  the  Tur,  or  chief  magis- 
trate ;  and  though  his  shop  was  not  larger  than  that  of 
any  bootmaker  in  Bond  Street  or  Broadway,  he  was  said 
to  be  twice  as  rich  as  the  Tur,  who  dwelt  in  a  palace. 
2^0  doubt,  however,  he  had  some  country-seat. 

The  Ana  of  the  community  are,  on  the  whole,  an 
indolent  set  of  beings  after  the  active  age  of  childhood. 
Whether  by  temperament  or  philosophy,  they  rank 
repose  among  the  chief  blessings  of  life.  Indeed,  when 
you   take  away  from  a  human  being  the  incentives  to 
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action  which  are  found  in  cupidity  or  ambition,  it  seems 
to  me  no  wonder  that  he  rests  quiet. 

In  their  ordinary  movements  they  prefer  the  use  of 
their  feet  to  that  of  their  wings.  But  for  their  sports 
or  (to  indulge  in  a  bold  misuse  of  terms)  their  public 
promenades,  they  employ  the  latter,  also  for  the  aerial 
dances  I  have  described,  as  well  as  for  visiting  their 
country-places,  which  are  mostly  placed  ou  lofty  heights; 
and  when  still  young,  they  prefer  their  wings,  for 
travel  into  the  other  regions  of  the  Ana,  to  vehicular 
conveyances. 

Those  who  accustom  themselves  to  flight  can  fly,  if 
less  rapidly  than  some  birds,  yet  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  keep  up  that  rate  for  five  or 
six  hours  at  a  stretch.  But  the  Ana  generally,  on 
reaching  middle  age,  are  not  fond  of  rapid  movements 
requiring  violent  exercise.  Perhaps  for  this  reason,  as 
they  hold  a  doctrine  which  our  own  physicians  will 
doubtless  approve,  —  namely,  that  regular  transpiration 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin  is  essential  to  health,  —  they 
habitually  use  the  sweating-baths  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  Turkish  or  Roman,  succeeded  by  douches  of 
perfumed  waters.  They  have  great  faith  in  the  salu- 
brious virtue  of  certain  perfumes. 

It  is  their  custom  also,  at  stated  but  rare  periods, 
perhaps  four  times  a  year  when  in  health,  to  use  a  bath 
charged  with  vril.^  They  consider  that  this  fluid,  spar- 
ingly used,  is  a  great  sustainer  of  life;  but  used  in 
excess,  when  in  the  normal  state  of  health,  rather  tends 
to  reaction  and  exhausted  vitality.     For  nearly  all  their 

1  I  once  tried  the  effect  of  the  vril  bath.  It  was  very  similar  in 
its  invigorating  powers  to  that  of  the  baths  at  Gastein,  the  virtues 
of  which  are  a.scribed  by  many  physicians  to  electricity ;  but  though 
similar,  the  effect  of  the  vril  bath  was  more  lasting. 
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diseases,  however,  they  resort  to  it  as  the  chief  assistant 
to  nature  in  throwing  off  the  complaint. 

In  their  own  way  they  are  the  most  luxurious  of 
people,  but  all  their  luxuries  are  innocent.  They  may 
be  said  to  dwell  in  an  atmosphere  of  music  and  fragrance. 
Every  room  has  its  mechanical  contrivances  for  melo- 
dious sounds,  usually  tuned  down  to  soft-murmured 
notes,  which  seem  like  sweet  whispers  from  invisible 
spirits.  They  are  too  accustomed  to  these  gentle  sounds 
to  find  them  a  hindrance  to  conversation,  nor,  when 
alone,  to  reflection.  But  they  have  a  notion  that  to 
breathe  an  air  filled  with  continuous  melody  and  per- 
fume has  necessarily  an  effect  at  once  soothing  and  ele- 
vating upon  the  formation  of  character  and  the  habits  of 
thought.  Though  so  temperate,  and  with  total  absti- 
nence from  other  animal  food  than  milk,  and  from  all 
intoxicating  drinks,  they  are  delicate  and  dainty  to  an 
extreme  in  food  and  beverage;  and  in  all  their  sports 
even  the  old  exhibit  a  childlike  gayety.  Happiness  is 
the  end  at  which  they  aim,  not  as  the  excitement  of  a 
moment,  but  as  the  prevailing  condition  of  the  entire 
existence;  and  regard  for  the  happiness  of  each  other 
is  evinced  by  the  exquisite  amenity  of  their  manners. 

Their  conformation  of  skull  has  marked  differences 
from  that  of  any  known  races  in  the  upper  world, 
though  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  development,  in  the 
course  of  countless  ages,  of  the  Brachycephalic  type  of 
the  Age  of  Stone  in  Lyell's  "Elements  of  Geology," 
ex.,  p.  113,  as  compared  with  the  Dolichocephalic 
type  of  the  beginning  of  the  Age  of  Iron,  correspondent 
with  that  now  so  prevalent  amongst  us,  and  called  the 
Celtic  type.  It  has  the  same  comparative  massiveness 
of  forehead,  not  receding  like  the  Celtic,  —  the  same 
even   roundness   in   the    frontal    organs;  but   it   is  far 
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loftier  in  the  apex,  and  far  less  pronounced  in  the  hinder 
cranial  hemisphere,  where  phrenologists  place  the  animal 
organs.  To  speak  as  a  phrenologist,  the  cranium  common 
to  the  Vril-ya  has  the  organs  of  weight,  number,  tune, 
form,  order,  causality,  very  largely  developed;  that  of 
construction  much  more  pronounced  than  that  of  ideality. 
Those  which  are  called  the  moral  organs,  such  as  con- 
scientiousness and  benevolence,  are  amazingly  full; 
amativeness  and  combativeness  are  both  small;  adhe- 
siveness large;  the  organ  of  destructiveness  (tliat  is,  of 
determined  clearance  of  intervening  obstacles)  immense, 
but  less  than  that  of  benevolence ;  and  their  philopro- 
genitiveness  takes  rather  the  character  of  compassion 
and  tenderness  to  things  that  need  aid  or  protection 
than  of  the  animal  love  of  offspring.  I  never  met  with 
one  person  deformed  or  misshapen.  The  beauty  of 
their  countenances  is  not  only  in  symmetry  of  feature, 
but  in  a  smoothness  of  surface  which  continues  with- 
out line  or  wrinkle  to  the  extreme  of  old  age,  and  a 
serene  sweetness  of  expression,  combined  with  that 
majesty  which  seems  to  come  from  consciousness  of 
power  and  the  freedom  of  all  terror,  physical  or  moral. 
It  is  that  very  sweetness,  combined  with  that  majesty, 
which  inspired  in  a  beholder  like  myself,  accustomed  to 
strive  with  the  passions  of  mankind,  a  sentiment  of 
humiliation,  of  awe,  of  dread.  It  is  such  an  expres- 
sion as  a  painter  might  give  to  a  demi-god,  a  genius, 
an  angel.  The  males  of  the  Vril-ya  are  entirely  beard- 
less; the  Gy-ei  sometimes,  in  old  age,  develop  a  small 
mustache. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  color  of  their  skin  was 
not  uniformly  that  which  I  had  remarked  in  those 
individuals  whom  I  had  first  encountered,  —  some  being 
much   fairer,  and   even   with   blue   eyes,  and  hair  of  a 
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deep,  golden  auburn,  though  still  of  complexions 
warmer  or  richer  in  tone  than  persons  in  the  north  of 
Europe. 

I  was  told  that  this  admixture  of  coloring  arose  from 
intermarriage  with  other  and  more  distant  tribes  of  the 
Vril-ya,  who,  whether  by  the  accident  of  climate  or 
early  distinction  of  race,  were  of  fairer  hues  than  the 
tribes  of  which  this  community  formed  one.  It  was 
considered  that  the  dark-red  skin  showed  the  most 
ancient  family  of  Ana;  but  they  attached  no  sentiment 
of  pride  to  that  antiquity ,  and,  on  the  contrary,  believed 
their  present  excellence  of  breed  came  from  frequent 
crossing  with  other  families  differing,  yet  akin;  and 
they  encourage  such  intermarriages,  always  provided 
that  it  be  with  the  Vril-ya  nations.  Nations  which, 
not  conforming  their  manners  and  institutions  to  those 
of  the  Vril-ya,  nor  indeed  held  capable  of  acquiring  the 
powers  over  the  vril  agencies  which  it  had  taken  them 
generations  to  attain  and  transmit,  were  regarded  with 
more  disdain  than  citizens  of  New  York  regard  the 
negroes. 

I  learned  from  Zee,  who  had  more  lore  in  all  matters 
than  any  male  with  whom  I  was  brought  into  familiar 
converse,  that  the  superiority  of  the  Vril-ya  was  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  in  the  intensity  of  their  earlier 
struggles  against  obstacles  in  nature  amidst  the  localities 
in  which  they  had  first  settled.  "  Wherever,"  said  Zee, 
moralizing,  —  "  wherever  goes  on  that  early  process  in  the 
history  of  civilization  by  which  life  is  made  a  struggle, 
in  which  the  individual  has  to  put  forth  all  his  powers 
to  compete  with  his  fellow,  we  invariably  find  this  result, 
—  namely,  since  in  the  competition  a  vast  number  must 
perish,  Nature  selects  for  preservation  only  the  strongest 
specimens.     With  our  race,  therefore,  even  before  the 
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discovery  of  vril,  only  the  highest  organizations  were 
preserved;  and  there  is  among  our  ancient  books  a 
legend,  once  popularly  believed,  that  we  were  driven 
from  a  region  that  seems  to  denote  the  world  you  come 
from,  in  order  to  perfect  our  condition  and  attain  to  the 
purest  elimination  of  our  species  by  the  severity  of  the 
struggles  our  forefathers  underwent;  and  that,  when 
our  education  shall  become  finally  completed,  we  are 
destined  to  return  to  the  upper  world,  and  supplant  all 
the  inferior  races  now  existing  therein." 

Aph-Lin  and  Zee  often  conversed  with  me  in  private 
upon  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  that  upper 
world,  in  which  Zee  so  philosophically  assumed  that  the 
inhabitants  were  to  be  exterminated  one  day  or  other  by 
the  advent  of  the  Vril-ya.  They  found  in  my  accounts 
—  in  which  I  continued  to  do  all  I  could  (without 
launching  into  falsehoods  so  positive  that  they  would 
have  been  easily  detected  by  the  shrewdness  of  my 
listeners)  to  present  our  powers  and  ourselves  in  the 
most  flattering  point  of  view,  —  perpetual  subjects  of 
comparison  between  our  most  civilized  populations  and 
the  meaner  subterranean  races  which  they  considered 
hopelessly  plunged  in  barbarism,  and  doomed  to  gradual 
if  certain  extinction.  But  they  both  agreed  in  desiring 
to  conceal  from  their  community  all  premature  opening 
into  the  regions  lighted  by  the  sun ;  both  were  humane, 
and  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  annihilating  so  many 
millions  of  creatures;  and  the  pictures  I  drew  of  our 
life,  highly  colored  as  they  were,  saddened  them.  In 
vain  I  boasted  of  our  great  men  —  poets,  philosophers, 
orators,  generals  —  and  defied  the  Vril-ya  to  produce 
their  equals.  "  Alas !  "  said  Zee ,  her  grand  face  soften- 
ing into  an  angel-like  compassion,  "  this  predominance 
of  the  few  over  the  many  is  the  surest  and  most  fatal 
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sign  of  a  race  incorrigibly  savage.  See  you  not  that  the 
primary  condition  of  mortal  happiness  consists  in  the 
extinction  of  that  strife  and  competition  between  indi- 
viduals, which,  no  matter  what  forms  of  government 
they  adopt,  render  the  many  subordinate  to  the  few, 
destroy  real  liberty  to  the  individual,  whatever  may  be 
the  nominal  liberty  of  the  State,  and  annul  that  calm  of 
existence,  without  which  felicity,  mental  or  bodily, 
cannot  be  attained?  Our  notion  is,  that  the  more  we 
can  assimilate  life  to  the  existence  which  our  noblest 
ideas  can  conceive  to  be  that  of  spirits  on  the  other  side 
of  the  grave,  why,  the  more  we  approximate  to  a  divine 
happiness  here,  and  the  more  easily  we  glide  into  the 
conditions  of  being  hereafter.  For,  surely,  all  we  can 
imagine  of  the  life  of  gods,  or  of  blessed  immortals, 
supposes  the  absence  of  self-made  cares  and  contentious 
passions,  such  as  avarice  and  ambition.  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  must  be  a  life  of  serene  tranquillity,  not  indeed 
without  active  occupations  to  the  intellectual  or  spiritual 
powers,  but  occupations,  of  whatsoever  nature  they  be, 
congenial  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  each,  not  forced  and 
repiignant,  —  a  life  gladdened  by  the  untrammelled  inter- 
change of  gentle  affections,  in  which  the  moral  atmos- 
phere utterly  kills  hate  and  vengeance  and  strife  and 
rivalry.  Such  is  the  political  state  to  which  all  the 
tribes  and  families  of  the  Vril-ya  seek  to  attain,  and 
towards  that  goal  all  our  theories  of  government  are 
shaped.  You  see  how  utterly  opposed  is  such  a 
progress  to  that  of  the  uncivilized  nations  from  which 
you  come,  and  which  aim  at  a  systematic  perpetuity  of 
troubles  and  cares  and  warring  passions,  aggravated 
more  and  more  as  their  progress  storms  its  way  onward. 
The  most  powerful  of  all  the  races  in  our  world,  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  Vril-ya,  esteems  itself  the  best  governed 
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of  all  political  societies,  and  to  have  reached  in  that 
respect  the  extreme  end  at  which  political  wisdom  can 
arrive,  so  that  the  other  nations  should  tend  more  or  less 
to  copy  it.  It  has  established,  on  its  broadest  base,  the 
Koom-Posh, — namely,  the  government  of  the  ignorant 
upon  the  principle  of  being  the  most  numerous.  It 
has  placed  the  supreme  bliss  in  the  vying  with  each 
other  in  all  things,  so  that  the  evil  passions  are  never 
in  repose,  —  vying  for  power,  for  wealth,  for  eminence 
of  some  kind ;  and  in  this  rivalry  it  is  horrible  to  hear 
the  vituperation,  the  slanders,  and  calumnies  which 
even  the  best  and  mildest  among  them  heap  on  each 
other  without  remorse  or  shame." 

"Some  years  ago,"  said  Aph-Lin,  "I  visited  this 
people ;  and  their  misery  and  degradation  were  the  more 
appalling  because  they  were  always  boasting  of  their 
felicity  and  grandeur  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  their 
species.  And  there  is  no  hope  that  this  people,  which 
evidently  resembles  your  own,  can  improve,  because 
all  their  notions  tend  to  further  deterioration.  They 
desire  to  enlarge  their  dominion  more  and  more,  in 
direct  antagonism  to  the  truth  that,  beyond  a  very 
limited  range,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  to  a  community 
the  happiness  which  belongs  to  a  well-ordered  family; 
and  the  more  they  mature  a  system  by  which  a  few 
individuals  are  heated  and  swollen  to  a  size  above  the 
standard  slenderness  of  the  millions,  the  more  they 
chuckle  and  exact,  and  cry  out,  '  See  by  what  great 
exceptions  to  the  common  littleness  of  our  race  we 
prove  the  magnificent  results  of  our  system ! '  " 

"  In  fact, "  resumed  Zee ,  "  if  the  wisdom  of  human 
life  be  to  approximate  to  the  serene  equality  of  immor- 
tals, there  can  be  no  more  direct  flying  off  into  the 
opposite  direction  than  a  system  which  aims  at  carrying 
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to  the  utmost  the  inequalities  and  turbulences  of  mortals. 
Xor  do  I  see  how,  by  any  forms  of  religious  belief, 
mortals,  so  acting,  could  fit  themselves  even  to  appreciate 
the  joys  of  immortals  to  which  they  still  expect  to  be 
transferred  by  the  mere  act  of  dying.  On  the  contrary, 
minds  accustomed  to  place  happiness  in  things  so  much 
the  reverse  of  godlike,  would  find  the  happiness  of  gods 
exceedingly  dull,  and  would  long  to  get  back  to  a  world 
in  which  they  could  quarrel  with  each  other. " 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

I  HAVE  spoken  so  much  of  the  vril  staff  that  my  reader 
may  exjDect  me  to  describe  it.  This  I  cannot  do 
accurately,  for  I  was  never  allowed  to  handle  it  for  fear 
of  some  terrible  accident  occasioned  by  my  ignorance  of 
its  use.  It  is  hollow,  and  has  in  the  handle  several 
stops,  keys,  or  springs  by  which  its  force  can  be  altered, 
modified,  or  directed, — so  that  by  one  process  it 
destroys,  by  another  it  heals;  by  one  it  can  rend  the 
rock,  by  another  disperse  the  vapor;  by  one  it  affects 
bodies,  by  another  it  can  exercise  a  certain  influence 
over  minds.  It  is  usually  carried  in  the  convenient 
size  of  a  walking-staff,  but  it  has  slides  by  which  it  can 
be  lengthened  or  shortened  at  will.  When  used  for 
special  purposes,  the  upper  part  rests  in  the  hollow  of 
the  palm,  with  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  protruded. 
I  was  assured,  however,  that  its  power  was  not  equal 
in  all,  but  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  certain  vril 
properties  in  the  wearer,  in  affinity,  or  rapjiort,  with 
tlie  purposes  to  be  effected.  Some  were  more  potent  to 
destroy,  others  to  heal,  etc. ;  much  also  depended  on  the 
calm  and  steadiness  of  volition  in  the  manipulator. 
They  assert  that  the  full  exercise  of  vril  power  can  only 
be  acquired  by  constitutional  temperament ,  —  that  is, 
by  hereditarily  transmitted  organization,  —  and  that  a 
female  infant  of  four  years  old  belonging  to  the  Vril-ya 
races  can  accomplish  feats  with  the  wand  placed  for  the 
first  time  in  her  hand,  which  a  life  spent  in  its  practice 
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would  not  enable  the  strongest  and  most  skilled  mecha- 
nician, born  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Vril-ya,  to  achieve. 
All  these  wands  are  not  equally  complicated;  those 
intrusted  to  children  are  much  simpler  than  those  borne 
by  sages  of  either  sex,  and  constructed  with  a  view  to 
the  special  object  in  which  the  children  are  employed; 
which,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  among  the  youngest 
children  the  most  destructive.  In  the  wands  of  wives 
and  mothers  the  correlative  destroying  force  is  usually 
abstracted,  the  healing  power  fully  charged.  I  wish  I 
could  say  more  in  detail  of  this  singular  conductor  of 
the  vril  fluid,  but  its  machinery  is  as  exquisite  as  its 
effects  are  marvellous. 

I  should  say,  however,  that  this  people  have  invented 
certain  tubes  by  which  the  vril  fluid  can  be  conducted 
towards  the  object  it  is  meant  to  destroy,  throughout  a 
distance  almost  indefinite ;  at  least,  I  put  it  modestly  when 
I  say  from  500  to  600  miles.  And  their  mathematical 
science  as  applied  to  such  purpose  is  so  nicely  accurate 
that  on  the  report  of  some  observer  in  an  air-boat,  any 
member  of  the  vril  department  can  estimate  unerringly 
the  nature  of  intervening  obstacles,  the  height  to  which 
the  projectile  instrument  should  be  raised,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  should  be  charged,  so  as  to  reduce  to  ashes, 
within  a  space  of  time  too  short  for  me  to  venture  to 
specify  it,  a  capital  twice  as  vast  as  London. 

Certainly  these  Ana  are  wonderful  mechanicians,  — 
wonderful  for  the  adaptation  of  the  inventive  faculty  to 
practical  uses. 

I  went  with  my  host  and  his  daughter  Zee  over  the 
great  public  museum,  which  occupies  a  wing  in  the 
College  of  Sages,  and  in  which  are  hoarded,  as  curious 
specimens  of  the  ignorant  and  blundering  experiments 
of  ancient  times,  many  contrivances  on  which  we  pride 
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ourselves  as  recent  achievements.  In  one  department, 
carelessly  thrown  aside  as  obsolete  lumber,  are  tubes  for 
destroying  life  by  metallic  balls,  and  an  inflammable 
powder,  on  the  principle  of  our  cannons  and  catapults, 
and  even  still  more  murderous  than  our  latest 
imijrovements. 

My  host  spoke  of  these  with  a  smile  of  contempt, 
such  as  an  artillery  officer  might  bestow  on  the  bows  and 
arrows  of  the  Chinese.  In  another  department  there 
were  models  of  vehicles  and  vessels  worked  by  steam, 
and  of  a  balloon  which  might  have  been  constructed  by 
Montgolfier.  "  Such,"  said  Zee,  with  an  air  of  medi- 
tative wisdom,  —  "  such  were  the  feeble  triflings  with 
nature  of  our  savage  forefathers,  ere  they  had  even  a 
glimmering  perception  of  the  properties  of  vril !  " 

This  young  Gy  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
muscular  force  to  which  the  females  of  her  country 
attain.  Her  features  were  beautiful,  like  those  of  all 
her  race ;  never  in  the  upper  world  have  I  seen  a  face 
so  grand  and  so  faultless ,  but  her  devotion  to  the  severer 
studies  had  given  to  her  countenance  an  expression  of 
abstract  thought  which  rendered  it  somewhat  stern  when 
in  repose ;  and  such  sternness  became  formidable  when 
observed  in  connection  with  her  ample  shoulders  and 
lofty  stature.  She  was  tall  even  for  a  Gy,  and  I  saw 
her  lift  up  a  cannon  as  easily  as  I  could  lift  a  pocket- 
pistol.  Zee  inspired  me  with  a  profound  terror,  —  a 
terror  which  increased  when  we  came  into  a  department 
of  the  museum  appropriated  to  models  of  contrivances 
worked  by  the  agency  of  vril;  for  here,  merely  by  a 
certain  play  of  her  vril  staff",  she  herself  standing  at  a 
distance,  she  put  into  movement  large  and  weighty  sub- 
stances. She  seemed  to  endow  them  with  intelligence, 
and  to  make  them  comprehend  and  obey  her  command. 
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She  set  complicated  pieces  of  machinery  into  movement, 
arrested  the  movement  or  continued  it,  until  within 
an  incredibly  short  time  various  kinds  of  raw  material 
were  reproduced  as  symmetrical  works  of  art,  complete 
and  perfect.  Whatever  effect  mesmerism  or  electro- 
biology  produces  over  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  animated 
objects,  this  young  Gy  produced  by  the  motions  of  her 
slender  rod  over  the  springs  and  wheels  of  lifeless 
mechanism. 

When  I  mentioned  to  my  companions  my  astonishment 
at  this  influence  over  inanimate  matter,  —  while  owning 
that  in  our  world  I  had  witnessed  phenomena  which 
showed  that  over  certain  living  organizations  certain 
other  living  organizations  could  establish  an  influence 
genuine  in  itself,  but  often  exaggerated  by  credulity  or 
craft,  —  Zee,  who  was  more  interested  in  such  subjects 
than  her  father,  bade  me  stretch  forth  my  hand,  and 
then  placing  her  own  beside  it,  she  called  my  attention 
to  certain  distinctions  of  type  and  character.  In  the 
first  place,  the  thumb  of  the  Gy  (and,  as  I  afterwards 
noticed,  of  all  that  race,  male  or  female)  was  much 
larger,  at  once  longer  and  more  massive,  than  is  found 
with  our  species  above  ground.  There  is  almost,  in 
this,  as  great  a  difference  as  there  is  between  the  thumb 
of  a  man  and  that  of  a  gorilla.  Secondly,  the  palm  is 
proportionately  thicker  than  ours,  the  texture  of  the 
skin  infinitely  finer  and  softer;  its  average  warmth  is 
greater.  More  remarkable  than  all  this,  is  a  visible 
nerve,  perceptible  under  the  skin,  Avhich  starts  from  the 
wrist  skirting  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  branching, 
forklike,  at  the  roots  of  the  fore  and  middle  fingers. 
"  With  your  slight  formation  of  thumb,"  said  the  philo- 
sophical young  Gy,  "  and  with  the  absence  of  the  nerve 
which  you  find  more  or  less  developed  in  the  hands  of 
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our  race,  you  can  never  achieve  other  than  imperfect  and 
feeble  power  over  the  agency  of  vril ;  but  so  far  as  the 
nerve  is  concerned,  that  is  not  found  in  the  hands  of 
our  earliest  progenitors,  nor  in  those  of  the  ruder  tribes 
without  the  pale  of  the  Vril-ya.  It  has  been  slowly 
developed  in  the  course  of  generations,  commencing  in 
the  early  achievements,  and  increasing  with  the  con- 
tinuous exercise,  of  the  vril  power;  therefore,  in  the 
course  of  one  or  two  thousand  years,  such  a  nerve  may 
possibly  be  engendered  in  those  higlier  beings  of  your 
race,  who  devote  themselves  to  that  paramount  science 
through  which  is  attained  command  over  all  the  subtler 
forces  of  nature  permeated  by  vril.  But  when  you 
talk  of  matter  as  something  in  itself  inert  and  motion- 
less, your  parents  or  tutors  surely  cannot  have  left  you 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  no  form  of  matter  is 
motionless  and  inert:  every  particle  is  constantly  in 
motion  and  constantly  acted  upon  by  agencies,  of  which 
heat  is  the  most  apparent  and  rapid,  but  vril  the  most 
subtle,  and  when  skilfully  wielded,  the  most  powerful. 
So  that,  in  fact,  the  current  launched  by  my  hand  and 
guided  by  my  will  does  but  render  quicker  and  more 
potent  the  action  which  is  eternally  at  work  upon  every 
particle  of  matter,  however  inert  and  stubborn  it  may 
seem.  If  a  heap  of  metal  be  not  capable  of  originating 
a  thought  of  its  own,  yet,  through  its  internal  suscepti- 
bility to  movement,  it  obtains  the  power  to  receive  the 
thought  of  the  intellectual  agent  at  work  on  it ;  and 
which,  when  conveyed  with  a  sufficient  force  of  the  vril 
power,  it  is  as  much  compelled  to  obey  as  if  it  were 
displaced  by  a  visible  bodily  force.  It  is  animated  for 
the  tim3  being  by  the  soul  thus  infused  into  it,  so  that 
one  may  almost  say  that  it  lives  and  it  reasons.  Without 
this  we  could  not  make  our  automata  supply  the  place  of 
servants. " 
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I  was  too  much  in  awe  of  the  thews  and  the  learning 
of  the  young  Gy  to  hazard  the  risk  of  arguing  with  her. 
I  had  read  somewhere  in  my  schoolboy  days  that  a  wise 
man,  disputing  with  a  Roman  emperor,  suddenly  drew 
in  his  horns,  and  when  the  emperor  asked  him  whether 
he  had  nothing  further  to  say  on  his  side  of  the  question, 
replied,  "Xay,  Csesar,  there  is  no  arguing  against  a 
reasoner  who  commands  twenty-five  legions. " 

Though  I  had  a  secret  persuasion  that,  whatever  the 
real  effects  of  vril  upon  matter,  Mr.  Faraday  could  have 
proved  her  a  very  shallow  philosopher  as  to  its  extent  or 
its  causes,  I  had  no  doubt  that  Zee  could  have  brained 
all  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  one  after  the  other, 
with  a  blow  of  her  fist.  Every  sensible  man  knows  that 
it  is  useless  to  argue  with  any  ordinary  female  upon 
matters  he  comprehends ;  but  to  argue  with  a  Gy  seven 
feet  high  upon  the  mysteries  of  vril,  —  as  well  argue  in 
a  desert,  and  with  a  simoom ! 

Amid  the  various  departments  to  which  the  vast 
building  of  the  College  of  Sages  was  appropriated,  that 
which  interested  me  most  was  devoted  to  the  archaeology 
of  the  Vril-ya,  and  comprised  a  very  ancient  collection 
of  portraits.  In  these  the  pigments  and  groundwork 
employed  were  of  so  durable  a  nature  that  even  pictures 
said  to  be  executed  at  dates  as  remote  as  those  in  the 
earliest  annals  of  the  Chinese,  retained  much  freshness 
of  color.  In  examining  this  collection,  two  things 
especially  struck  me:  firstly,  that  the  pictures  said  to 
be  between  6,000  and  7,000  years  old  were  of  a  much 
higher  degree  of  art  than  any  produced  within  the  last 
3,000  or  4,000  years;  and,  secondly,  that  the  portraits 
within  the  former  period  much  more  resembled  our  own 
upper  world  and  European  types  of  countenance.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  reminded  me  of  the  Italian  heads  which 
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look  out  from  the  canvas  of  Titian,  —  speaking  of 
amlntion  or  craft,  of  care  or  of  grief,  with  furrows  in 
which  the  passions  have  passed  with  iron  ploughshare. 
These  were  the  countenances  of  men  who  had  lived  in 
struggle  and  conflict  before  the  discovery  of  the  latent 
forces  of  vril  had  changed  the  character  of  society,  — 
men  who  had  fought  with  each  other  for  power  or  fame 
as  we  in  the  upper  world  fight. 

The  type  of  face  began  to  evince  a  marked  change 
about  a  thousand  years  after  the  vril  revolution,  becom- 
ing then,  with  each  generation,  more  serene,  and  in  that 
serenity  more  terribly  distinct  from  the  faces  of  laboring 
and  sinful  men ;  while  in  proportion  as  the  beauty  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  countenance  itself  became  more  fully 
developed,  the  art  of  the  painter  became  more  tame  and 
monotonous. 

But  the  greatest  curiosity  in  the  collection  was  that 
of  three  portraits  belonging  to  the  prehistorical  age, 
and,  according  to  mythical  tradition,  taken  by  the  orders 
of  a  philosopher,  whose  origin  and  attributes  were  as 
much  mixed  up  with  symbolical  fable  as  those  of  an 
Indian  Budh  or  a  Greek  Prometheus. 

From  this  mysterious  personage,  at  once  a  sage  and 
a  hero,  all  the  principal  sections  of  the  Vril-ya  race 
pretend  to  trace  a  common  origin. 

The  portraits  are  of  the  philosopher  himself,  of  his 
grandfather  and  great-grandfather.  They  are  all  at  full 
length.  The  philosopher  is  attired  in  a  long  tunic,  which 
seems  to  form  a  loose  suit  of  scaly  armor,  borrowed, 
perhaps,  from  some  fish  or  reptile,  but  the  feet  and 
hands  are  exposed;  the  digits  in  both  are  wonderfully 
long,  and  webbed.  He  has  little  or  no  perceptible 
throat,  and  a  low,  receding  forehead,  not  at  all  the  ideal 
of  a  sage's.  He  has  bright  brown  prominent  eyes,  a 
VOL.  II.  —  23  . 
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very  wide  mouth  and  high  cheek-bones,  and  a  muddy 
complexion.  According  to  tradition,  this  philosopher 
had  lived  to  a  patriarchal  age,  extending  over  many 
centuries,  and  he  remembered  distinctly  in  middle  life 
his  grandfather  as  surviving,  and  in  childhood  his  great- 
grandfather. The  portrait  of  the  lirst  he  had  taken,  or 
caused  to  be  taken,  while  yet  alive;  that  of  the  latter 
was  taken  from  his  effigies  in  mummy.  The  portrait  of 
the  grandfather  had  the  features  and  aspect  of  the 
philosopher,  only  much  more  exaggerated ;  he  was  not 
dressed,  and  the  color  of  his  body  was  singular,  —  the 
breast  and  stomach  yellow,  the  shoulders  and  legs  of  a 
dull  bronze  hue  ;  the  great-grandfather  was  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  Batrachian  genus,  a  giant  frog,  j52*r  et 
simple. 

Among  the  pithy  sayings  which,  according  to  tradition, 
the  philosopher  bequeathed  to  posterity  in  rhythmical 
form  and  sententious  brevity,  this  is  notably  recorded: 
"Humble  yourselves,  my  descendants;  the  father  of 
your  race  was  a  twat  (tadpole).  Exalt  yourselves,  my 
descendants,  for  it  was  the  same  Divine  Thought  which 
created  your  father  that  develops  itself  in  exalting 
you. " 

Aph-Lin  told  me  this  fable  while  I  gazed  on  the 
three  Batrachian  portraits.  I  said  in  reply :  "  You 
make  a  jest  of  my  supposed  ignorance  and  credulity  as 
an  uneducated  Tish;  but  though  these  horrible  daubs 
may  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  were  intended,  perhaps, 
for  some  rude  caricature,  I  presume  that  none  of  your 
race,  even  in  the  less  enlightened  ages,  ever  believed 
that  the  great-grandson  of  a  frog  became  a  sententious 
philosopher;  or  that  any  section,  I  will  not  say  of  the 
lofty  Vril-ya,  but  of  the  meanest  varieties  of  the  human 
race,  had  its  origin  in  a  tadpole." 
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"Pardon  me,"  answered  Aph-Lin;  "  in  what  we  call 
the  Wrangling  or  Philosophical  Period  of  History,  which 
was  at  its  height  about  seven  thousand  years  ago,  there 
was  a  very  distinguished  naturalist,  who  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  numerous  disciples  such  analogical  and 
anatomical  agreements  in  structure  between  an  An  and  a 
frog  as  to  show  that  out  of  the  one  must  have  developed 
the  other.  They  had  some  diseases  in  common;  they 
were  both  subject  to  the  same  parasitical  worms  in  the 
intestines;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  An  has,  in  his 
structure,  a  swimming-bladder,  no  longer  of  any  use  to 
him,butwhiuh  is  a  rudiment  that  clearly  proves  his 
descent  from  a  frog.  Nor  is  there  any  argument  against 
this  theory  to  be  found  in  the  relative  difference  of  size, 
for  there  are  still  existent  in  our  world  frogs  of  a  size 
and  stature  not  inferior  to  our  own,  and  many  thousand 
years  ago  they  appear  to  have  been  still  larger. " 

"I  understand  that,"  said  I,  "because  frogs  thus 
enormous  are,  according  to  our  eminent  geologists,  who 
perhaps  saw  them  in  dreams,  said  to  have  been  distin- 
guished inhabitants  of  the  upper  world  before  the 
Deluge;  and  such  frogs  are  exactly  the  creatures  likely 
to  have  flourished  in  the  lakes  and  morasses  of  your 
subterranean  regions.     But  pray,  proceed." 

"  In  the  Wrangling  Period  of  History ,  whatever  one 
sage  asserted,  another  sage  was  sure  to  contradict.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  maxim  in  that  age,  that  the  human  reason 
could  only  be  sustained  aloft  by  being  tossed  to  and  fro 
in  the  perpetual  motion  of  contradiction ;  and  therefore 
another  sect  of  philosophers  maintained  the  doctrine 
that  the  An  was  not  the  descendant  of  the  frog,  but  that 
the  frog  was  clearly  the  improved  development  of  the 
An.  The  shape  of  the  frog,  taken  generally,  was  much 
more    symmetrical    than    that   of  the  An;    besides   the 
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beautiful  conformation  of  its  lower  limbs,  its  flanks  and 
shoulders,  the  majority  of  the  Ana  in  that  day  were 
almost  deformed,  and  certainly  ill-shaped.  Again,  the 
frog  had  the  power  to  live  alike  on  land  and  in  water, 
—  a  mighty  privilege,  partaking  of  a  spiritual  essence 
denied  to  the  An,  since  the  disuse  of  his  swimming- 
bladder  clearly  proves  his  degeneration  from  a  higher 
development  of  species.  Again,  the  earlier  races  of  the 
Ana  seem  to  have  been  covered  with  hair;  and  even  to 
a  comparatively  recent  date,  hirsute  bushes  deformed  the 
very  faces  of  our  ancestors,  spreading  wild  over  their 
cheeks  and  chins,  as  similar  bushes,  my  poor  Tish, 
spread  wild  over  yours.  But  the  object  of  the  higher 
races  of  the  Ana  through  countless  generations  has  been 
to  erase  all  vestige  of  connection  with  hairy  vertebrata, 
and  they  have  gradually  eliminated  that  debasing  capil- 
lary excrement  by  the  law  of  sexual  selection, —  the  Gy-ei 
naturally  preferring  youth  or  the  beauty  of  smooth  faces. 
But  the  degree  of  the  frog  in  the  scale  of  the  vertebrata 
is  shown  in  this,  that  he  has  no  hair  at  all,  not  even  on 
his  head.  He  was  born  to  that  hairless  perfection  which 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ana,  despite  the  culture  of 
incalculable  ages,  have  not  yet  attained.  The  wonderful 
complication  and  delicacy  of  a  frog's  nervous  system  and 
arterial  circulation  were  shown  by  this  school  to  be  more 
susceptible  of  enjoyment  than  our  inferior,  or  at  least 
simpler,  physical  frame  allows  us  to  be.  The  examina- 
tion of  a  frog's  hand,  if  I  may  use  that  expression, 
accounted  for  its  keener  susceptibility  to  love,  and  to 
social  life  in  general.  In  fact,  gregarious  and  amatory 
as  are  the  Ana,  frogs  are  still  more  so.  In  short,  these 
two  schools  raged  against  each  other,  one  asserting  the 
An  to  be  the  perfected  type  of  the  frog,  the  other  that 
the  frog  was  the  highest  development  of  the  An.     The 
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moralists  were  divided  in  opinion  with  the  naturalists, 
but  the  bulk  of  them  sided  with  the  frog-preference 
school.  They  said,  with  much  plausibility,  that  in 
moral  conduct  (namely,  in  the  adherence  to  rules  best 
adapted  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  individual  and 
the  community)  tliere  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  frog.  All  history  showed  the  wholesale 
immorality  of  the  human  race,  the  complete  disregard, 
even  by  the  most  renowned  among  them,  of  the  laws 
which  they  acknowledged  to  be  essential  to  their  own  and 
the  general  happiness  and  well-being;  but  the  severest 
critic  of  the  frog  race  could  not  detect  in  their  manners 
a  single  aberration  from  the  moral  law  tacitly  recognized 
by  themselves.  And  what,  after  all,  can  be  the  profit 
of  civilization  if  superiority  in  moral  conduct  be  not  the 
aim  for  which  it  strives,  and  the  test  by  which  its 
progress  should  be  judged  ? 

"  In  fine,  the  adherents  to  this  theory  presumed  that 
in  some  remote  period  the  frog  race  had  been  the 
improved  development  of  the  human;  but  that,  from 
causes  which  defied  rational  conjecture,  they  had  not 
maintained  their  original  position  in  the  scale  of  nature; 
while  the  Ana,  though  of  inferior  organization,  had,  by 
dint  less  of  their  virtues  than  their  vices,  such  as 
ferocity  and  cunning,  gradually  acquired  ascendancy, 
much  as  among  the  human  race  itself  tribes  utterly 
barbarous  have,  by  superiority  in  similar  vices,  utterly 
destroyed  or  reduced  into  insignificance  tribes  originally 
excelling  them  in  mental  gifts  and  culture.  Unhappily 
these  disputes  became  involved  with  the  religious  notions 
of  that  age;  and  as  society  was  then  administered  under 
the  government  of  the  Koom-Posh,  who,  being  the 
most  ignorant,  were  of  course  the  most  inflammable 
class,  the  multitude  took  the  whole  question  out  of  the 
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hands  of  tlie  philosophers.  Political  chiefs  saw  that  the 
frog  dispute,  so  taken  up  by  the  populace,  could  become 
a  most  valuable  instrument  of  their  ambition ;  and  for 
not  less  than  one  thousand  years  war  and  massacre  pre- 
vailed, during  which  period  the  philosophers  on  both 
sides  were  butchered,  and  the  government  of  the  Koom- 
Posh  itself  was  happily  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
ascendancy  of  a  family  that  clearly  established  its 
descent  from  the  aboriginal  tadpole,  and  furnished 
despotic  rulers  to  the  various  nations  of  the  Ana. 
These  despots  finally  disappeared,  at  least  from  our 
communities,  as  the  discovery  of  vril  led  to  the  tranquil 
institutions  under  which  flourish  all  the  races  of  the 
Vril-ya." 

"  And  do  no  wranglers  or  philosophers  now  exist  to 
revive  the  dispute;  or  do  they  all  recognize  the  origin 
of  your  race  in  the  tadpole  ?  " 

"Nay,  such  disputes,"  said  Zee,  with  a  lofty  smile, 
"  belong  to  the  Pah-bodh  of  the  dark  ages,  and  now  only 
serve  for  the  amusement  of  infants.  When  we  know 
the  elements  out  of  which  our  bodies  are  composed,  — 
elements  common  to  the  humblest  vegetable  plants, —  can 
it  signify  whether  the  All-Wise  combined  those  elements 
out  of  one  form  more  than  another,  in  order  to  create 
that  in  which  He  has  placed  the  capacity  to  receive  the 
idea  of  Himself,  and  all  the  varied  grandeurs  of  intellect 
to  which  that  idea  gives  birth?  The  An  in  reality 
commenced  to  exist  as  An  with  the  donation  of  that 
capacity,  and,  with  that  capacity,  the  sense  to  acknowl- 
edge that,  however  through  the  countless  ages  his  race 
may  improve  in  wisdom,  it  can  never  combine  the 
elements  at  his  command  into  the  form  of  a  tadpole." 

"You  speak  well,  Zee,"  said  Aph-Lin;  "and  it  is 
enough  for  us  short-lived  mortals  to  feel  a  reasonable 
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assurance  that  whether  the  origin  of  the  An  was  a  tad- 
pole or  not,  he  is  no  more  likely  to  become  a  tadpole 
again  than  the  institutions  of  the  Vril-ya  are  likely  to 
relapse  into  the  heaving  quagmire  and  certain  strife-rot 
of  a  Koom-Posh. " 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Vril-ya,  iDeing  excluded  from  all  sight  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  having  no  other  difference  between 
night  and  day  than  that  which  they  deem  it  convenient 
to  make  for  themselves,  do  not,  of  course,  arrive  at  their 
divisions  of  time  by  the  same  process  that  we  do ;  but  I 
found  it  easy,  by  the  aid  of  my  watch,  which  I  luckily 
had  about  me,  to  compute  their  time  with  great  nicety. 
I  reserve  for  a  future  work  on  the  science  and  literature 
of  the  Vril-ya,  should  I  live  to  complete  it,  all  details  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  arrive  at  their  notation  of 
time,  and  content  myself  here  with  saying  that  in  point 
of  duration  their  year  differs  very  slightly  from  ours, 
but  that  the  divisions  of  their  year  are  by  no  means  the 
same.  Their  day  (including  what  we  call  night)  con- 
sists of  twenty  hours  of  our  time,  instead  of  twenty-four, 
and  of  course  their  year  comprises  the  correspondent 
increase  in  the  number  of  days  by  which  it  is  summed 
up.  They  subdivide  the  twenty  hours  of  their  day 
thus,  —  eight  hours,  ^  called  the  "  Silent  Hours, "  for 
repose ;  eight  hours,  called  the  "  Earnest  Time, "  for  the 
pursuits  and  occupations  of  life ;  and  four  hours,  called 
the  "  Easy  Time  "  (with  which  what  I  may  term  their 
day  closes),   allotted  to  festivities,   sport,   recreation,    or 

*  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  adopt  the  words  hours,  days, 
years,  etc.,  in  any  general  reference  to  subdivisions  of  time  among 
the  Vril-ya,  —  those  terms  but  loosely  corresponding,  however,  with 
such  subdivisions. 
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family  converse,  according  to  their  several  tastes  and 
inclinations.  But,  in  truth,  out  of  doors  there  is  no 
night.  They  maintain,  both  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
surrounding  country,  to  the  limits  of  their  territory,  the 
same  degree  of  light  at  all  hours.  Only,  within  doors, 
they  lower  it  to  a  soft  twilight  during  the  Silent  Hours. 
They  have  a  great  horror  of  perfect  darkness,  and  their 
lights  are  never  wholly  extinguished.  On  occasions  of 
festivity  they  continue  the  duration  of  full  light,  but 
equally  keep  note  of  the  distinction  between  night  and 
day,  by  mechanical  contrivances  which  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  our  clocks  and  watches.  They  are  very  fond  of 
music ;  and  it  is  by  music  that  these  chronometers  strike 
the  principal  division  of  time.  At  every  one  of  their 
hours,  during  their  day,  the  sounds  coming  from  all  the 
timepieces  in  their  public  buildings,  and  caught  up,  as 
it  were,  by  those  of  houses  or  hamlets  scattered  amidst 
the  landscapes  without  the  city,  have  an  effect  singularly 
sweet,  and  yet  singularly  solemn.  But  during  the 
Silent  Hours  these  sounds  are  so  subdued  as  to  be  only 
faintly  heard  by  a  waking  ear.  They  have  no  change 
of  seasons;  and,  at  least  in  the  territory  of  this  tribe, 
the  atmosphere  seemed  to  me  very  equable,  warm  as 
that  of  an  Italian  summer,  and  humid  rather  than  dry ; 
in  the  forenoon  usually  very  still,  but  at  times  invaded 
by  strong  blasts  from  the  rocks  that  made  the  borders  of 
their  domain.  But  time  is  the  same  to  them  for  sowing 
or  reaping  as  in  the  Golden  Isles  of  the  ancient  poets. 
At  the  same  moment  you  see  the  yoimger  plants  in 
blade  or  bud,  the  older  in  ear  or  fruit.  All  fruit-bearing 
plants,  however,  after  fruitage,  either  shed  or  change 
the  color  of  their  leaves.  But  that  which  interested  me 
most  in  reckoning  up  their  divisions  of  time  was  the 
ascertainment   of  the  average  duration  of   life  amongst 
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them.  I  found  on  minute  inquiry  that  this  very  con- 
siderably exceeded  the  term  allotted  to  us  on  the  upper 
earth.  What  seventy  years  are  to  us,  one  hundred 
years  are  to  them.  Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage  they 
have  over  us  in  longevity,  for  as  few  among  us  attain  to 
the  age  of  seventy,  so,  on  the  contrary,  few  among  them 
die  before  the  age  of  one  hundred;  and  they  enjoy  a 
general  degree  of  health  and  vigor  which  makes  life  itself 
a  blessing  even  to  the  last.  Various  causes  contribute 
to  this  result,  —  the  absence  of  all  alcoholic  stimulants ; 
temperance  in  food;  more  especially,  perhaps,  a  serenity 
of  mind  undisturbed  by  anxious  occupations  and  eager 
passions.  They  are  not  tormented  by  our  avarice  or  our 
ambition;  they  appear  perfectly  indifferent  even  to  the 
desire  of  fame;  they  are  capable  of  great  affection;  but 
their  love  shows  itself  in  a  tender  and  cheerful  complais- 
ance, and  while  forming  their  happiness,  seems  rarely, 
if  ever,  to  constitute  their  woe.  As  the  Gy  is  sure  only 
to  marry  where  she  herself  fixes  her  choice,  and  as  here, 
not  less  than  above  ground,  it  is  the  female  on  whom  the 
happiness  of  home  depends,  so  the  Gy,  having  chosen 
the  mate  she  prefers  to  all  others,  is  lenient  to  his  faults, 
consults  his  humors,  and  does  her  best  to  secure  his 
attachment.  The  death  of  a  beloved  one  is  of  course 
Avith  them,  as  with  us,  a  cause  of  sorrow;  but  not  only 
is  death  with  them  so  much  more  rare  before  that  age  in 
which  it  becomes  a  release,  but  when  it  does  occur,  th.e 
survivor  takes  much  more  consolation  than,  I  am  afraid, 
the  generality  of  us  do,  in  the  certainty  of  reunion  in 
another  and  yet  happier  life. 

All  these  causes,  then,  concur  to  their  healthful  and 
enjoyable  longevity,  though,  no  doubt,  much  also  must 
be  OAving  to  hereditary  organization.  According  to  their 
records,  however,  in  those  earlier  stages  of  their  society 
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when  they  lived  in  communities  resemhlmg  ours,  agi- 
tated by  fierce  competition,  their  lives  were  considerably 
shorter,  and  their  maladies  more  numerous  and  grave. 
They  themselves  say  that  the  duration  of  life,  too,  has 
increased,  and  is  still  on  the  increase,  since  their  dis- 
covery of  the  invigorating  and  medicinal  properties  of 
vril,  applied  for  remedial  purposes.  They  have  few 
professional  and  regular  practitioners  of  medicine,  and 
these  are  chiefly  Gy-ei,  who,  especially  if  widowed  and 
childless,  find  great  delight  in  the  healing  art,  and  even 
undertake  surgical  operations  in  those  cases  required  by 
accident,  or,  more  rarely,  by  disease. 

They  have  their  diversions  and  entertainments,  and 
durhig  the  Easy  Time  of  their  day  they  are  wont  to 
assemble  in  great  numbers  for  those  winged  sports  in  the 
air  which  I  have  already  described.  They  have  also 
public  halls  for  music,  and  even  theatres,  at  which  are 
performed  pieces  that  appeared  to  me  somewhat  to  resem- 
ble the  plays  of  the  Chinese, — dramas  that  are  thrown 
back  into  distant  times  for  their  events  and  personages, 
in  which  all  classic  unities  are  outrageously  violated,  and 
the  hero,  in  one  scene  a  child,  in  the  next  is  an  old  man, 
and  so  forth.  These  plays  are  of  very  ancient  composi- 
tion. They  appeared  to  me  extremely  dull,  on  the 
whole,  but  were  relieved  by  startling  mechanical  contriv- 
ances, and  a  kind  of  farcical  broad  humor,  and  detached 
passages  of  great  vigor  and  power  expressed  in  language 
highly  poetical,  but  somewhat  overcharged  with  metaphor 
and  trope.  In  fine,  they  seemed  to  me  very  much  what 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare  seemed  to  a  Parisian  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XV.,  or  perhaps  to  an  Englishman  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  audience,  of  which  the  Gy-ei  constituted  the  chief 
portion,  appeared  to  enjoy  greatly  the  representation  of 
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these  dramas,  which,  for  so  sedate  and  majestic  a  race  of 
females,  surprised  me,  till  I  observed  that  all  the  per- 
formers were  under  the  age  of  adolescence,  and  conjec- 
tured truly  that  the  mothers  and  sisters  came  to  please 
their  children  and  brothers. 

I  have  said  that  these  dramas  are  of  great  antiquity. 
No  new  plays,  indeed,  no  imaginative  works  sufficiently 
important  to  survive  their  immediate  day,  appear  to 
have  been  composed  for  several  generations.  In  fact, 
though  there  is  no  lack  of  new  publications,  and  they 
have  even  what  may  be  called  newspapers,  these  are 
chiefly  devoted  to  mechanical  science,  reports  of  new 
inventions,  annoimcements  respecting  various  details  of 
business, —  in  short,  to  practical  matters.  Sometimes  a 
child  writes  a  little  tale  of  adventure,  or  a  young  Gy 
vents  her  amorous  hopes  or  fears  in  a  poem ;  but  these 
effusions  are  of  very  little  merit,  and  are  seldom  read 
except  by  children  and  maiden  Gy-ei.  The  most  inter- 
esting works  of  a  purely  literary  character  are  those  of 
explorations  and  travels  into  other  regions  of  this  nether 
world,  which  are  generally  written  by  young  emigrants, 
and  are  read  with  great  avidity  by  the  relations  and 
friends  they  have  left  behind. 

I  could  not  help  expressing  to  Aph-Lin  my  surprise 
that  a  community  in  which  mechanical  science  had  made 
so  marvellous  a  progress,  and  in  which  intellectual  civili- 
zation had  exhibited  itself  in  realizing  those  objects  for 
the  happiness  of  the  people  which  the  political  philoso- 
phers above  ground  had,  after  ages  of  struggle,  pretty 
generally  agreed  to  consider  unattainable  visions,  should, 
nevertheless,  be  so  wholly  without  a  contemporaneous 
literature,  despite  the  excellence  to  which  culture  had 
brought  a  language  at  once  rich  and  simple,  vigorous  and 
musical. 
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My  host  replied,  "  Do  you  not  perceive  that  a  litera- 
ture such  as  you  mean  would  be  wholly  incompatible 
with  that  perfection  of  social  or  political  felicity  at 
which  you  do  us  the  honor  to  think  we  have  arrived  1 
We  have  at  last,  after  centuries  of  struggle,  settled  into 
a  form  of  government  with  which  we  are  content,  and  in 
which,  as  we  allow  no  differences  of  rank,  and  no 
honors  are  paid  to  administrators  distinguishing  them 
from  others,  there  is  no  stimulus  given  to  individual 
ambition.  No  one  would  read  works  advocating  theories 
that  involved  any  political  or  social  change,  and  therefore 
no  one  writes  them.  If  now  and  then  an  An  feels  him- 
self dissatisfied  with  our  tranquil  mode  of  life,  he  does 
not  attack  it ;  he  goes  away.  Thus  all  that  part  of  liter- 
ature (and  to  judge  by  the  ancient  books  in  our  public 
libraries,  it  was  once  a  very  large  part)  which  relates  to 
speculative  theories  on  society  is  become  utterly  extinct. 
Again,  formerly  there  was  a  vast  deal  written  respecting 
the  attributes  and  essence  of  the  All-Good,  and  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  a  future  state;  but  now  we  all 
recognize  two  facts,  —  that  there  is  a  Divine  Being, 
and  there  is  a  future  state,  and  we  all  equally  agree  that 
if  we  wrote  our  fingers  to  the  bone,  we  could  not  throw 
any  light  upon  the  nature  and  conditions  of  that  future 
state,  or  quicken  our  apprehensions  of  the  attributes  and 
essence  of  that  Divine  Being.  Thus  another  part  of 
literature  has  become  also  extinct,  happily  for  our  race ; 
for  in  the  times  when  so  much  was  Aviittcn  on  subjects 
which  no  one  could  determine,  people  seemed  to  live  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  quarrel  and  contention.  So,  too,  a 
vast  part  of  our  ancient  literature  consists  of  historical 
records  of  wars  and  revolutions  during  the  times  when 
the  Ana  lived  in  large  and  turbulent  societies,  each 
seeking  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  You 
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see  our  serene  mode  of  life  now;  such  it  has  heen  for 
ages.  We  have  no  events  to  chronicle.  What  more  of 
us  can  he  said  than  that  '  they  were  born,  they  were 
happy,  they  died  '  1  Coming  next  to  that  part  of  litera- 
ture which  is  more  under  the  control  of  the  imagination, 
such  as  what  we  call  Glaubsila,  or  colloquially  '  Glauhs,' 
and  you  call  poetry,  the  reasons  for  its  decline  amongst 
us  are  abundantly  obvious. 

"  We  find,  by  referring  to  the  great  masterpieces  in 
that  department  of  literature  which  we  all  still  read  with 
pleasure,  but  of  which  none  would  tolerate  imitations, 
that  they  consist  in  the  portraiture  of  passions  which  we 
no  longer  experience,  —  ambition,  vengeance,  unhallowed 
love,  the  thirst  for  warlike  renown,  and  suchlike.  The 
old  poets  lived  in  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  these 
passions,  and  felt  vividly  what  they  expressed  glowingly. 
No  one  can  express  such  passions  now,  for  no  one  can 
feel  them,  or  meet  with  any  sympathy  in  his  readers  if 
he  did.  Again,  the  old  poetry  has  a  main  element  in  its 
dissection  of  those  complex  mysteries  of  human  character 
which  conduce  to  abnormal  vices  and  crimes,  or  lead  to 
signal  and  extraordinary  virtues.  But  our  society,  hav- 
ing got  rid  of  temptations  to  any  prominent  vices  and 
crimes,  has  necessarily  rendered  the  moral  average  so 
equal  that  there  are  no  very  salient  virtues.  Without 
its  ancient  food  of  strong  passions,  vast  crimes,  heroic 
excellences,  poetry  therefore  is,  if  not  actually  starved  to 
death,  reduced  to  a  very  meagre  diet.  There  is  still  the 
poetry  of  description,  —  description  of  rocks  and  trees 
and  waters  and  common  household  life ;  and  our  young 
Gy-ei  weave  much  of  this  insipid  kind  of  composition 
into  their  love-verses." 

"  Such  poetry, "  said  I,  "  might  surely  be  made  very 
charming;  and  we  have  critics  amongst  us  who  consider 
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it  a  higher  kind  than  that  which  depicts  the  crimes,  or 
analyzes  the  passions,  of  man.  At  all  events,  poetry  of 
the  insipid  kind  you  mention  is  a  poetry  that  nowadays 
commands  more  readers  than  any  other  among  the  people 
I  have  left  above  ground. " 

"  Possibly ;  but  then  I  suppose  the  writers  take  great 
pains  with  the  language  they  employ,  and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  culture  and  polish  of  words  and  rhythms  as 
an  art  1" 

"Certainly  they  do;  all  great  poets  must  do  that. 
Though  the  gift  of  poetry  may  be  inborn,  the  gift 
requires  as  much  care  to  make  it  available  as  a  block  of 
metal  does  to  be  made  into  one  of  your  engines. " 

"  And  doubtless  your  poets  have  some  incentive  to 
bestow  all  those  pains  upon  such  verbal  prettinesses  t  " 

"  Well,  I  presume  their  instinct  of  song  would  make 
them  sing  as  the  bird  does;  but  to  cultivate  the  song  into 
verbal  or  artificial  prettiness,  probably  does  need  an 
inducement  from  without,  and  our  poets  find  it  in  the 
love  of  fame,  —  perhaps,  now  and  then,  in  the  want  of 
money." 

"  Precisely  so.  But  in  our  society  we  attach  fame  to 
nothing  which  man,  in  that  moment  of  his  duration 
which  is  called  *  life, '  can  perform.  We  should  soon 
lose  that  equality  Avhich  constitutes  the  felicitous  essence 
of  our  commonwealth  if  we  selected  any  individual  for 
pre-eminent  praise :  pre-eminent  praise  would  confer  pre- 
eminent power,  and  the  moment  it  were  given,  evil 
passions,  now  dormant,  would  awake;  other  men  would 
immediately  covet  praise,  then  wovdd  arise  envy,  and 
with  envy  hate,  and  with  hate  calumny  and  persecution. 
Our  history  tells  us  that  most  of  the  poets  and  most  of 
the  writers  who,  in  the  old  time,  were  favored  with  the 
greatest  praise,  were  also  assailed  by  the  greatest  vituper- 
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ation,  and  even,  on  the  whole,  rendered  very  unhappy, 
partly  by  the  attacks  of  jealous  rivals,  partly  by  the 
diseased  mental  constitution  which  an  acquired  sensitive- 
ness to  praise  and  to  blame  tends  to  engender.  As  for 
the  stimulus  of  want,  —  in  the  first  place,  no  man  in  our 
community  knows  the  goad  of  poverty ;  and,  secondly,  if 
he  did,  almost  every  occupation  would  be  more  lucrative 
than  writing. 

"  Our  public  libraries  contain  all  the  books  of  the  past 
which  time  has  preserved;  those  books,  for  the  reasons 
above  stated,  are  infinitely  better  than  any  can  write 
nowadays,  and  they  are  open  to  all  to  read  without  cost. 
We  are  not  such  fools  as  to  pay  for  reading  inferior 
books,  when  we  can  read  superior  books  for  nothing. " 

"  With  us,  novelty  has  an  attraction ;  and  a  new  book, 
if  bad,  is  read  when  an  old  book,  though  good,  is 
neglected. " 

"  Novelty,  to  barbarous  states  of  society  struggling  in 
despair  for  something  better,  has  no  doubt  an  attraction, 
denied  to  us,  who  see  nothing  to  gain  in  novelties ;  but, 
after  all,  it  is  observed  by  one  of  our  great  authors  four 
thousand  years  ago,  that  '  he  who  studies  old  books  will 
always  find  in  them  something  new,  and  he  who  reads 
new  books  will  always  find  in  them  something  old.' 
But  to  return  to  the  question  you  have  raised,  there 
being  then  among  us  no  stimulus  to  painstaking  labor, 
whether  in  desire  of  fame  or  in  pressure  of  want,  such  as 
have  the  poetic  temperament  no  doubt  vent  it  in  song, 
as  you  say  the  bird  sings ;  but  for  lack  of  elaborate  culture 
it  fails  of  an  audience,  and  failing  of  an  audience,  dies 
out,  of  itself,  amidst  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life. " 

"  But  how  is  it  that  these  discouragements  to  the 
cultivation  of  literature  do  not  operate  against  that  of 
science  ?  " 
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"  Your  question  amazes  me.  The  motive  to  science  is 
the  love  of  truth  apart  from  all  consideration  of  fame; 
and  science  with  us  too  is  devoted  almost  solely  to  prac- 
tical uses,  essential  to  our  social  conservation  and  the 
comforts  of  our  daily  life.  No  fame  is  asked  by  the 
inventor,  and  none  is  given  to  him;  he  enjoys  an  occupa- 
tion congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  needing  no  wear  and  tear 
of  the  passions.  Man  must  have  exercise  for  his  mind 
as  well  as  body;  and  continuous  exercise,  rather  than 
violent,  is  best  for  both.  Our  most  ingenious  cultivators 
of  science  are,  as  a  general  rule,  the  longest  lived  and 
the  most  free  from  disease.  Painting  is  an  amusement 
to  many,  but  the  art  is  not  what  it  was  in  former  times, 
when  the  great  painters  in  our  various  communities  vied 
with  each  other  for  the  prize  of  a  golden  crown,  which 
gave  them  a  social  rank  equal  to  that  of  the  kings  under 
whom  they  lived.  You  will  thus  doubtless  have 
observed  in  our  archaeological  department  how  superior 
in  point  of  art  the  pictures  were  several  thousand  years 
ago.  Perhaps  it  is  because  music  is,  in  reality,  more 
allied  to  science  than  it  is  to  poetry,  that,  of  all  the 
pleasurable  arts,  music  is  that  which  flourishes  the  most 
amongst  us.  Still,  even  in  music  the  absence  of  stimulus 
in  praise  or  fame  has  served  to  prevent  any  great  supe- 
riority of  one  individual  over  another ;  and  we  rather  excel 
in  choral  music,  with  the  aid  of  our  vast  mechanical 
instruments,  in  which  we  make  great  use  of  the  agency 
of  water,  ^  than  in  single  performers.  We  have  had 
scarcely  any  original  composer  for  some  ages.  Our 
favorite  airs  are  very  ancient   in   substance,    but   have 

*  This  may  remind  the  student  of  Nero's  invention  of  a  musical 
machine,  by  which  water  was  made  to  perform  the  part  of  an  or- 
chestra, and  on  which  he  was  employed  when  the  conspiracy  against 
him  broke  out. 
VOL.  II. — 24 
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admitted  many  complicated  variations  by  inferior,  though 
ingenious,  musicians. " 

"  Are  there  no  political  societies  among  the  Ana  which 
are  animated  by  those  passions,  subjected  to  those  crimes, 
and  admitting  those  disparities  in  condition,  in  intellect, 
and  in  morality,  which  the  state  of  your  tribe,  or  indeed 
of  the  Vril-ya  generally,  has  left  behind  in  its  progress  to 
perfection?  If  so,  among  such  societies  perhaps  Poetry 
and  her  sister  arts  still  continue  to  be  honored  and  to 
improve  1  " 

"  There  are  such  societies  in  remote  regions,  but  we  do 
not  admit  them  within  the  pale  of  civilized  communi- 
ties; we  scarcely  even  give  them  the  name  of  Ana,  and 
certainly  not  that  of  Vril-ya.  They  are  barbarians, 
living  chiefly  in  that  low  stage  of  being,  Koom-Posh,  tend- 
ing necessarily  to  its  own  hideous  dissolution  in  Glek- 
Nas.  Their  wretched  existence  is  passed  in  perpetual 
contest  and  perpetual  change.  When  they  do  not  fight 
with  their  neighbors,  they  fight  among  themselves. 
They  are  divided  into  sections,  which  abuse,  plunder, 
and  sometimes  murder  each  other,  and  on  the  most  frivo- 
lous points  of  difference,  that  would  be  unintelligible 
to  us  if  we  had  not  read  history,  and  seen  that  we  too 
have  passed  through  the  same  early  state  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism.  Any  trifle  is  sufficient  to  set  them 
together  by  the  ears.  They  pretend  to  be  all  equals; 
and  the  more  they  have  struggled  to  be  so,  by  removing 
old  distinctions  and  starting  afresh,  the  more  glaring 
and  intolerable  the  disparity  becomes,  because  nothing 
in  hereditary  affections  and  associations  is  left  to  soften 
the  one  naked  distinction  between  the  many  who  have 
nothing  and  the  few  who  have  much.  Of  course  the 
many  hate  the  few ;  but  without  the  few  they  could  not 
live.     The  many  are  always  assailing  the  few;  some- 
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times  they  exterminate  the  few;  but  as  soon  as  they 
have  done  so,  a  new  few  starts  out  of  the  many,  and  is 
harder  to  deal  with  than  the  old  few.  For  where 
societies  are  large,  and  competition  to  have  something 
is  the  predominant  fever,  there  must  be  always  many 
losers  and  few  gainers.  In  short,  the  people  I  speak 
of  are  savages  groping  their  way  in  the  dark  towards 
some  gleam  of  light,  and  would  demand  our  commisera- 
tion for  their  infirmities,  if,  like  all  savages,  they  did 
not  provoke  their  own  destruction  by  their  arrogance 
and  cruelty.  Can  you  imagine  that  creatures  of  this 
kind,  armed  only  with  such  miserable  weapons  as  you 
may  see  in  our  museum  of  antiquities,  clumsy  iron  tubes 
charged  with  saltpetre,  have  more  than  once  threatened 
with  destruction  a  tribe  of  the  Vril-ya,  which  dwells 
nearest  to  them,  because  they  say  they  have  thirty 
millions  of  population,  —  and  that  tribe  may  have  fifty 
thousand,  —  if  the  latter  do  not  accept  their  notions  of 
Soc-Sec  (money-getting)  on  some  trading  principles 
which  they  have  the  imprudence  to  call  a  '  law  of 
civilization  '  ?  " 

"  But  thirty  millions  of  population  are  formidable 
odds  against  fifty  thousand!  " 

My  host  stared  at  me  astonished.  "Stranger,"  said 
he,  "  you  could  not  have  heard  me  say  that  this  threat- 
ened tribe  belongs  to  the  Vril-ya;  and  it  only  waits  for 
these  savages  to  declare  war,  in  order  to  commission 
some  half-a-dozen  small  children  to  sweep  away  their 
whole    population. " 

At  these  words  I  felt  a  thrill  of  horror,  recognizing 
much  more  affinity  with  "  the  savages  "  than  I  did  with 
the  Vril-ya,  and  remembering  all  1  had  said  in  praise 
of  the  glorious  American  institutions,  which  Aph- 
Lin  stigmatized  as  Koom-Posh.     Kecovering  my  self- 
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possession,  I  asked  if  there  were  modes  of  transit  "by 
which  I  could  safely  visit  this  temerarious  and  remote 
people. 

"You  can  travel  with  safety,  by  vril  agency,  either 
along  the  ground  or  amid  the  air,  throughout  all  the 
range  of  the  communities  with  which  we  are  allied 
and  akin;  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  your  safety  in  bar- 
barous nations  governed  by  different  laws  from  ours,  — 
nations,  indeed,  so  benighted  that  there  are  among  them 
large  numbers  who  actually  live  by  stealing  from  each 
other,  and  one  could  not  with  safety  in  the  Silent  Hours 
even  leave  the  doors  of  one's  own  house  open." 

Here  our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Tae,  who  came  to  inform  us  that  he,  having  been 
deputed  to  discover  and  destroy  the  enormous  reptile 
which  I  had  seen  on  my  first  arrival,  had  been  on  the 
watch  for  it  ever  since  his  visit  to  me,  and  had  begun 
to  suspect  that  my  eyes  had  deceived  me,  or  that  the 
creature  had  made  its  way  through  the  cavities  within 
the  rocks  to  the  wild  regions  in  which  dwelt  its  kindred 
race,  when  it  gave  evidences  of  its  whereabouts  by  a 
great  devastation  of  the  herbage  bordering  one  of  the 
lakes.  "  And,"  said  Tae,  "  I  feel  sure  that  within  that 
lake  it  is  now  hiding.  So  "  (turning  to  me)  "  I  thought 
it  might  amuse  you  to  accompany  me  to  see  the  way 
we  destroy  such  unpleasant  visitors."  As  I  looked  at 
the  face  of  the  young  child,  and  called  to  mind  the 
enormous  size  of  the  creature  he  proposed  to  exter- 
minate, I  felt  myself  shudder  with  fear  for  him,  and 
perhaps  fear  for  myself,  if  I  accompanied  him  in  such  a 
chase.  But  my  curiosity  to  witness  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  boasted  vril,  and  my  unwillingness  to 
lower   myself   in   the   eyes   of   an  infant  by  betraying 
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apprehensions  of  personal  safety,  prevailed  over  my  first 
impulse.  Accordingly,  I  thanked  Tae  for  his  courteous 
consideration  for  my  amusement,  and  professed  my 
willingness  to  set  out  with  him  on  so  diverting  an 
enterprise. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

As  Tae  and  myself,  on  quitting  the  town,  and  leaving 
to  the  left  the  main  road  which  led  to  it,  struck  into 
the  fields,  the  strange  and  solemn  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape, lighted  up  by  numberless  lamps  to  the  verge  of 
the  horizon,  fascinated  my  eyes,  and  rendered  me  for 
some  time  an  inattentive  listener  to  the  talk  of  my 
companion. 

Along  our  way  various  operations  of  agriculture  were 
being  carried  on  by  machinery ,  the  forms  of  which 
were  new  to  me,  and  for  the  most  part  very  graceful; 
for  among  these  people  art,  being  so  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  mere  utility,  exhibits  itself  in  adorning  or 
refining  the  shapes  of  useful  objects.  Precious  metals 
and  gems  are  so  profuse  among  them  that  they  are 
lavished  on  things  devoted  to  purposes  the  most  common- 
place; and  their  love  of  utility  leads  them  to  beautify 
its  tools,  and  quickens  their  imagination  in  a  way 
unknown  to  themselves. 

In  all  service,  whether  in  or  out  of  doors,  they  make 
great  use  of  automaton  figures,  which  are  so  ingenious, 
and  so  pliant  to  the  operations  of  vril,  that  they 
actually  seem  gifted  with  reason.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  to  distinguish  the  figures  I  beheld,  apparently 
guiding  or  superintending  the  rapid  movements  of  vast 
engines,  from  human  forms  endowed  with  thought. 

By  degrees,  as  we  continued  to  walk  on,  my  attention 
became  roused  by  the   lively  and   acute  remarks  of  my 
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companion.  The  intelligence  of  the  children  among 
this  race  is  marvellously  precocious,  perhaps  from  the 
habit  of  having  intrusted  to  them,  at  so  early  an  age, 
the  toils  and  responsibilities  of  middle  age.  Indeed, 
in  conversing  with  Tae,  I  felt  as  if  talking  with  some 
superior  and  observant  man  of  my  own  years.  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  form  any  estimate  of  the  number 
of  communities  into  which  tlie  race  of  the  Vril-ya  is 
subdivided, 

"Not  exactly,'  he  said,  "because  they  multiply,  of 
course,  every  year  as  the  surplus  of  each  community  is 
drafted  oif.  But  I  heard  my  father  say  that,  according 
to  the  last  report,  there  were  a  million  and  a  half  of 
communities  speaking  our  language,  and  adopting  our 
institutions  and  forms  of  life  and  government;  but,  I 
believe,  with  some  differences,  about  which  you  had 
better  ask  Zee.  She  knows  more  than  most  of  the 
Ana  do.  An  An  cares  less  for  things  that  do  not  con- 
cern him  than  a  Gy  does:  the  Gy-ei  are  inquisitive 
creatures. " 

"  Does  each  community  restrict  itself  to  the  same 
number  of  families  or  amount  of  population  that 
you  do  1 " 

"  No ;  some  have  much  smaller  populations ,  some 
have  larger,  —  varying  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
country  they  appropriate,  or  to  the  degree  of  excellence 
to  which  they  have  brought  their  machinery.  Each 
community  sets  its  o^vn  limit  according  to  circumstances, 
taking  care  always  that  there  shall  never  arise  any  class 
of  poor  by  the  pressure  of  population  upon  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  domain;  and  that  no  State  shall  be 
too  large  for  a  government  resembling  that  of  a  single, 
well-ordered  family.  I  imagine  that  no  Vril  community 
exceeds  thirty  thousand  households.     But,  as  a  general 
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rule,  the  smaller  the  community,  provided  there  be 
hands  enough  to  do  justice  to  the  capacities  of  the 
territory  it  occupies,  the  richer  each  individual  is,  and 
the  larger  the  sum  contributed  to  the  general  treasury, 
—  above  all,  the  happier  and  the  more  tranquil  is  the 
whole  political  body,  and  the  more  perfect  the  products 
of  its  industry.  The  State  which  all  tribes  of  the  Vril- 
ya  acknowledge  to  be  the  highest  in  civilization,  and 
which  has  brought  the  vril  force  to  its  fullest  develop- 
ment, is  perhaps  the  smallest.  It  limits  itself  to  four 
thousand  families;  but  every  inch  of  its  territory  is 
cultivated  to  the  utmost  perfection  of  garden  ground; 
its  machinery  excels  that  of  every  other  tribe,  and  there 
is  no  product  of  its  industry  in  any  department  which 
is  not  sought  for  at  extraordinary  prices  by  each  com- 
munity of  our  race.  All  our  tribes  make  this  State  their 
model,  considering  that  we  should  reach  the  highest 
state  of  civilization  allowed  to  mortals  if  we  could  unite 
the  greatest  degree  of  happiness  with  the  highest  degree 
of  intellectual  achievement;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
smaller  the  society  the  less  difficult  that  will  be.  Ours 
is  too  large  for  it." 

This  reply  set  me  thinking.  I  reminded  myself  of 
that  little  State  of  Athens,  with  only  twenty  thousand 
free  citizens,  and  which  to  this  day  our  mightiest 
nations  regard  as  the  supreme  guide  and  model  in  all 
departments  of  intellect.  But  then,  Athens  permitted 
fierce  rivalry  and  perpetual  change,  and  was  certainly 
not  happy.  Rousing  myself  from  the  reverie  into 
which  these  reflections  had  plunged  me,  I  brought  back 
our  talk  to  the  subjects  connected  with  emigration. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  when,  I  suppose  yearly,  a  certain 
number  among  you  agree  to  quit  home  and  found  a  new 
community    elsewhere,  they  must  necessarily    be   very 
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few,  and  scarcely  sufficient,  even  with  the  help  of  the 
machines  they  take  with  them,  to  clear  the  ground, 
and  build  towns,  and  form  a  civilized  State  with  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  in  which  they  had  been  reared. " 

"  You  mistake.  All  the  tribes  of  the  Vril-ya  are  in 
constant  communication  with  each  other,  and  settle 
amongst  themselves  each  year  what  proportion  of  one 
community  will  imite  with  the  emigrants  of  another, 
so  as  to  form  a  State  of  sufficient  size ;  and  the  place 
for  emigration  is  agreed  upon  at  least  a  year  before,  and 
pioneers  sent  from  each  State  to  level  rocks,  and  embank 
waters,  and  construct  houses;  so  that  when  the  emi- 
grants at  last  go,  they  find  a  city  already  made,  and  a 
country  around  it  at  least  partially  cleared.  Our  hardy 
life  as  children  makes  us  take  cheerfully  to  travel  and 
adventure.     I  mean  to  emigrate  myself  when  of  age. " 

"  Do  the  emigrants  always  select  places  hitherto  unin- 
habited and  barren  ?  " 

"  As  yet  generally,  because  it  is  our  rule  never  to 
destroy  except  where  necessary  to  our  well-being.  Of 
course  we  cannot  settle  in  lands  already  occupied  by  the 
Vril-ya;  and  if  we  take  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  other 
races  of  Ana,  we  must  utterly  destroy  the  previous 
inhabitants.  Sometimes,  as  it  is,  we  take  waste  spots, 
and  find  that  a  troublesome,  quarrelsome  race  of  Ana, 
especially  if  under  the  administration  of  Koom-Posh  or 
Glek-Nas,  resents  our  vicinity,  and  picks  a  quarrel 
with  us;  then,  of  course,  as  menacing  our  welfare,  we 
destroy  it.  There  is  no  coming  to  terms  of  peace  with  a 
race  so  idiotic  that  it  is  always  changing  the  form  of 
government  which  represents  it.  Koom-Posh,"  said 
the  child,  emphatically,  "  is  bad  enough,  —  still  it  has 
brains,  though  at  the  back  of  its  head,  and  is  not  without 
a  heart;  but  in  Glek-Xas  the  brain  and   heart  of   the 
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creatures  disappear,  and  they  become  all  jaws,  claws,  and 
belly." 

"  You  express  yourself  strongly.  Allow  me  to  inform 
you  that  I  myself,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  it,  am  the 
citizen  of  a  Koom-Posh. " 

"I  no  longer,"  answered  Tae,  "wonder  to  see  you 
here  so  far  from  your  home.  What  was  the  condition 
of  your  native  community  before  it  became  a  Koom- 
Posh  1  " 

"  A  settlement  of  emigrants,  —  like  those  settlements 
which  your  tribe  sends  forth,  —  but  so  far  unlike  your 
settlements  that  it  was  dependent  on  the  State  from 
which  it  came.  It  shook  off  that  yoke,  and  crowned 
with  eternal  glory,  became  a  Koom-Posh." 

"Eternal  glory!  how  long  has  the  Koom-Posh 
lasted  V 

"  About  a  hundred  years. " 

"The  length  of  an  An's  life,  —  a  very  young  com- 
munity. In  much  less  than  another  hundred  years  your 
Koom-Posh  will  be  a  Glek-Nas. " 

"  Nay ;  the  oldest  States  in  the  world  I  come  from  have 
such  faith  in  its  duration  that  they  are  all  gradually 
shaping  their  institutions  so  as  to  melt  into  ours,  and 
their  most  thoughtful  politicians  say  that,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  these  old  States 
is  towards  Koom-Posh-erie. " 

"  The  old  States  ?  " 

"Yes,  the  old  States." 

"  With  populations  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
area  of  productive  land  1  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  with  populations  very  large  in  pro- 
portion to  that  area. " 

"  I  see!  old  States  indeed!  —  so  old  as  to  become  driv- 
elling if  they  don't  pack  off  that  surplus  population  as 
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we  do  ours,  —  very  old  States!  very,  very  old!  Pray, 
Tish,  do  you  think  it  wise  for  very  old  men  to  try  to  turn 
head-over-heels  as  very  young  children  do  1  And  if 
you  asked  them  why  they  attempted  such  antics,  should 
you  not  laugh  if  they  answered  that  by  imitating  very 
young  children  they  could  become  very  young  children 
themselves?  Ancient  history  abounds  with  instances 
of  this  sort  a  great  many  thousand  years  ago,  and  in 
every  instance  a  very  old  State  that  played  at  Koom- 
Posh  soon  tumbled  into  Glek-Nas.  Then,  in  horror  of 
its  own  self,  it  cried  out  for  a  master,  as  an  old  man  in 
his  dotage  cries  out  for  a  nurse ;  and  after  a  succession 
of  masters  or  nurses,  more  or  less  long,  that  very  old 
State  died  out  of  history,  A  very  old  State  attempting 
Koom-Posh-erie  is  like  a  very  old  man  who  pulls  down 
the  house  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed ;  but  he  has 
so  exhausted  his  vigor  in  pulling  down  that  all  he  can 
do  in  the  way  of  rebuilding  is  to  run  up  a  crazy  hut, 
in  which  himself  and  his  successors  whine  out,  '  How  the 
wind  blows !     How  the  walls  shake !  '  " 

"  My  dear  Tae,  I  make  all  excuse  for  your  unenlight- 
ened prejudices,  which  every  schoolboy  educated  in  a 
Koom-Posh  could  easily  controvert,  though  he  might  not 
be  so  precociously  learned  in  ancient  history  as  you 
appear  to  be. " 

"  I  learned!  not  a  bit  of  it.  But  would  a  schoolboy, 
educated  in  your  Koom-Posh,  ask  his  great-great-grand- 
father or  great-great-grandmother  to  stand  on  his  or  her 
head  with  the  feet  uppermost  1  and  if  the  poor  old  folks 
hesitated,  say,  'What  do  you  fear?  See  how  I 
do  it!'" 

"  Tae,  I  disdain  to  argue  with  a  child  of  your  age.  I 
repeat,  I  make  allowances  for  your  want  of  that  culture 
which  a  Koom-Posh  alone  can  bestow." 
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"I,  in  my  turn,"  answered  Tae,  with  an  air  of  the 
suave  but  lofty  good-breeding  which  characterizes  his 
race,  "  not  only  make  allowances  for  you  as  not  educated 
among  the  Vril-ya,  but  I  entreat  you  to  vouchsafe  me 
your  pardon  for  insufficient  respect  to  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  so  amiable  a  —  Tish !  " 

I  ought  before  to  have  observed  that  I  was  commonly 
called  Tish  by  my  host  and  his  family,  as  being  a  polite 
and  indeed  a  pet  name,  metaphorically  signifying  a 
small  barbarian,  literally  a  froglet;  the  children  apply 
it  endearingly  to  the  tame  species  of  frog  which  they 
keep  in  their  gardens. 

We  had  now  reached  the  banks  of  a  lake,  and  Tae 
here  paused  to  point  out  to  me  the  ravages  made  in  fields 
skirting  it.  "  The  enemy  certainly  lies  within  these 
waters,"  said  Tae.  "Observe  what  shoals  of  fish  are 
crowded  together  at  the  margin.  Even  the  great  fishes 
with  the  small  ones,  who  are  their  habitual  prey  and 
who  generally  shun  them,  all  forget  their  instincts  in 
the  presence  of  a  common  destroyer.  This  reptile  cer- 
tainly must  belong  to  the  class  of  the  Krek-a,  —  a  class 
more  devouring  than  any  other,  and  said  to  be  among 
the  few  surviving  species  of  the  world's  dreadest  inhab- 
itants before  the  Ana  were  created.  The  appetite  of  a 
Krek  is  insatiable ,  —  it  feeds  alike  upon  vegetable 
and  animal  life  j  but  for  the  swift -footed  creatures  of 
the  elk  species  it  is  too  slow  in  its  movements.  Its 
favorite  dainty  is  an  An,  when  it  can  catch  him  unawares; 
and  hence  the  Ana  destroy  it  relentlessly  whenever  it 
enters  their  dominion.  I  have  heard  that  when  our 
forefathers  first  cleared  this  country,  these  monsters, 
and  others  like  them,  abounded,  and,  vril  being  then 
undiscovered,  many  of  our  race  were  devoured.  It  was 
impossible  to  exterminate  them  wholly  till  that  discovery 
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which  constitutes  the  power  and  sustains  the  civilization 
of  our  race.  But  after  the  uses  of  vril  became  familiar 
to  us,  all  creatures  inimical  to  us  were  soon  annihilated. 
Still,  once  a  year  or  so,  one  of  these  enormous  reptiles 
wanders  from  the  unreclaimed  and  savage  districts 
beyond;  and  within  my  memory  one  seized  upon  a 
young  Gy  who  was  bathing  in  this  very  lake.  Had  she 
been  on  land  and  armed  with  her  staff,  it  would  not  have 
dared  even  to  show  itself;  for,  like  all  savage  creatures, 
the  reptile  has  a  marvellous  instinct,  which  warns  it 
against  the  bearer  of  the  vril  wand.  How  they  teach 
their  young  to  avoid  him,  though  seen  for  the  first  time, 
is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  you  may  ask  Zee  to 
explain,  for  I  cannot. ^  So  long  as  I  stand  here,  the 
monster  will  not  stir  from  its  lurking-place;  but  we 
must  now  decoy  it  forth." 

"  Will  not  that  be  difficult?" 

"  Not  at  all.  Seat  yourself  yonder  on  that  crag 
(about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  bank),  while  I  retire 
to  a  distance.  In  a  short  time  the  reptile  will  catch 
sight  or  scent  of  you,  and  perceiving  that  you  are  no 
vril-bearer,  will  come  forth  to  devour  you.  As  soon  as 
it  is  fairly  out  of  the  water,  it  becomes  my  prey. " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  am  to  be  the  decoy  to 
that  horrible  monster  which  could  engulf  me  within  its 
jaws  in  a  second!     I  beg  to  decline." 

The  child  laughed.  "  Fear  nothing,"  said  he;  "  only 
sit  still." 

Instead  of  obeying  this  command,  I  made  a  bound, 

1  The  reptile  in  this  instinct  does  but  resemble  our  wild  birds 
and  animals,  which  will  not  come  in  reach  of  a  man  armed  with  a 
gun.  When  the  electric  wires  were  first  put  up,  partridges  struck 
against  them  in  their  flight,  and  fell  down  wounded.  No  younger 
generations  of  partridges  meet  with  a  similar  accident. 
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and  was  about  to  take  fairly  to  my  heels,  when  Tae 
touched  me  lightly  on  the  shoulder,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
steadily  on  mine,  I  was  rooted  to  the  spot.  All  power 
of  volition  left  me.  Submissive  to  the  infant's  gesture, 
I  followed  him  to  the  crag  he  had  indicated,  and  seated 
myself  there  in  silence.  Most  readers  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  effects  of  electro-biology,  whether  genuine 
or  spurious.  No  professor  of  that  doubtful  craft  had  ever 
been  able  to  influence  a  thought  or  a  movement  of  mine, 
but  I  was  a  mere  machine  at  the  will  of  this  terrible 
child.  Meanwhile  he  expanded  his  wings,  soared  aloft, 
and  alighted  amidst  a  copse  at  the  brow  of  a  hill  at  some 
distance, 

I  was  alone ;  and  turning  my  eyes  with  an  indescrib- 
able sensation  of  horror  towards  the  lake,  I  kept  them 
fixed  on  its  water,  spell-bound.  It  might  be  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  to  me  it  seemed  ages,  before  the  still 
surface,  gleaming  under  the  lamplight,  began  to  be 
agitated  towards  the  centre.  At  the  same  time  the 
shoals  of  fish  near  the  margin  evinced  their  sense  of  the 
enemy's  approach  by  splash  and  leap  and  bubbling 
circle.  I  could  detect  their  hurried  flight  hither  and 
thither,  some  even  casting  themselves  ashore.  A  long, 
dark,  undulous  furrow  came  moving  along  the  waters, 
nearer  and  nearer,  till  the  vast  head  of  the  reptile 
emerged, — its  jaws  bristling  with  fangs,  and  its  dull 
eyes  fixing  themselves  hungrily  on  the  spot  where  I 
sat,  motionless.  And  now  its  fore  feet  were  on  the 
strand,  now  its  enormous  breast,  scaled  on  either  side 
as  in  armor,  in  the  centre  showing  corrugated  skin  of  a 
dull,  venomous  yellow ;  and  now  its  whole  length  was 
on  the  land,  a  hundred  feet  or  more  from  the  jaw  to  the 
tail.  Another  stride  of  those  ghastly  feet  would  have 
brought  it  to  the  spot  where  I  sat.     There  was  but  a 
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moment  between  me  and  this  grim  form  of  death,  when 
what  seemed  a  flash  of  lightning  shot  through  the 
air,  smote,  and  for  a  space  in  time  briefer  than  that  in 
which  a  man  can  draw  his  breath,  enveloped  the  mon- 
ster; and  then,  as  the  flash  vanished,  there  lay  before 
me  a  blackened,  charred,  smouldering  mass,  a  something 
gigantic,  but  of  which  even  the  outlines  of  form  were 
burned  away,  and  rapidly  crumbling  into  dust  and 
ashes.  I  remained  still  seated,  still  speechless,  ice-cold 
with  a  new  sensation  of  dread:  what  had  been  horror 
was  now  awe. 

I  felt  the  child's  hand  on  my  head.  Fear  left  me; 
the  spell  was  broken.  I  rose  up.  "  You  see  with  what 
ease  the  Vril-ya  destroy  their  enemies,"  said  Tae;  and 
then,  moving  towards  the  bank,  he  contemplated  the 
smouldering  relics  of  the  monster,  and  said  quietly, 
"  I  have  destroyed  larger  creatures,  but  none  with  so 
much  pleasure.  Yes,  it  is  a  Krek;  what  sufiering  it 
must  have  inflicted  while  it  lived !  "  Then  he  took  up 
the  poor  fishes  that  had  flung  themselves  ashore,  and 
restored  them  mercifully  to  their  native  element. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

As  we  walked  back  to  the  town,  Tae  took  a  new  and 
circuitous  way,  in  order  to  show  me  what,  to  use  a 
familiar  term,  I  will  call  the  "  station,"  from  which 
emigrants  or  travellers  to  other  communities  commence 
their  journeys.  I  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  their  vehicles.  These  I  found  to  be  of  two 
kinds,  —  one  for  land-journeys,  one  for  aerial  voyages; 
the  former  were  of  all  sizes  and  forms,  some  not  larger 
than  an  ordinary  carriage,  some  movable  houses  of  one 
story  and  containing  several  rooms,  furnished  according 
to  the  ideas  of  comfort  or  luxury  which  are  entertained 
by  the  Vril-ya.  The  aerial  vehicles  were  of  light  sub- 
stances not  the  least  resembling  our  balloons,  but  rather 
our  boats  and  pleasure-vessels,  with  helm  and  rudder, 
with  large  wings  as  paddles,  and  a  central  machine 
worked  by  vril.  All  the  vehicles  both  for  land  or  air 
were  indeed  worked  by  that  potent  and  mysterious 
agency. 

I  saw  a  convoy  set  out  on  its  journey,  but  it  had  few 
passengers,  containing  chiefly  articles  of  merchandise, 
and  was  bound  to  a  neighboring  community ;  for  among 
all  the  tribes  of  the  Vril-ya  there  is  considerable  com- 
mercial interchange.  I  may  here  observe  that  their 
money  currency  does  not  consist  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  are  too  common  among  them  for  that  purpose. 
The  smaller  coins  in  ordinary  use  are  manufactured 
from  a  peculiar  fossil  shell ,  —  the  comparatively  scarce 
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remnant  of  some  very  early  deluge,  or  other  convulsion 
of  nature,  by  which  a  species  has  become  extinct.  It  is 
minute,  and  flat  as  an  oyster,  and  takes  a  jewel-like 
polish.  This  coinage  circulates  among  all  the  tribes  of 
the  Vril-ya.  Their  larger  transactions  are  carried  on 
much  like  ours,  by  bills  of  exchange,  and  thin,  metallic 
plates  which  answer  the  purpose  of  our  bank-notes. 

Let  me  take  this  occasion  of  adding  that  the  taxation 
among  the  tribe  I  became  acquainted  with  was  very 
considerable  compared  with  the  amount  of  population. 
But  I  never  heard  that  any  one  grumbled  at  it,  for  it  was 
devoted  to  purposes  of  universal  utility,  and  indeed 
necessary  to  the  civilization  of  the  tribe.  The  cost  of 
lighting  so  large  a  range  of  country,  of  providing  for 
emigration,  of  maintaining  the  public  buildings  at  which 
the  various  operations  of  national  intellect  were  carried 
on,  from  the  first  education  of  an  infant  to  the  depart- 
ments to  which  the  College  of  Sages  were  perpetually 
trying  new  experiments  in  mechanical  science, — all  these 
involved  the  necessity  for  considerable  State  funds. 
To  these  I  must  add  an  item  that  struck  me  as  very 
singular.  I  have  said  that  all  the  human  labor  required 
by  the  State  is  carried  on  by  children  up  to  the  mar- 
riageable age.  For  this  labor  the  State  pays,  and  at  a 
rate  immeasurably  higher  than  our  remuneration  to  labor 
even  in  the  United  States.  According  to  their  theory, 
every  child,  male  or  female,  on  attaining  the  marriage- 
able age,  and  there  terminating  the  period  of  labor, 
should  have  acquired  enough  for  an  independent  compe- 
tence during  life.  As,  no  matter  what  the  disparity  of 
fortune  in  the  parents,  all  the  children  must  equally 
serve,  so  all  are  equally  paid  according  to  their  several 
ages  or  the  nature  of  their  work.  When  the  parents  or 
friends  choose  to  retain  a  child  in  their  own  service, 
VOL.  II.  —  25 
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they  must  pay  into  the  public  fund  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  State  pays  to  the  children  it  employs ;  and  this 
sum  is  handed  over  to  the  child  when  the  period  of 
service  expires.  This  practice  serves,  no  doubt,  to 
render  the  notion  of  social  equality  familiar  and  agree- 
able; and  if  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  children  form  a 
democracy,  no  less  truly  it  may  be  said  that  all  the 
adults  form  an  aristocracy.  The  exquisite  politeness 
and  refinement  of  manners  among  the  Vril-ya,  the  gen- 
erosity of  their  sentiments,  the  absolute  leisure  they 
enjoy  for  following  out  their  own  private  pursuits,  the 
amenities  of  their  domestic  intercourse,  in  which  they 
seem  as  members  of  one  noble  order  that  can  have  no 
distrust  of  each  other's  word  or  deed,  —  all  combine  to 
make  the  Vril-ya  the  most  perfect  nobility  which  a 
political  disciple  of  Plato  or  Sidney  could  conceive  for 
the  ideal  of  an  aristocratic  republic. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

« 

From  the  date  of  the  expedition  with  Tae  which  I  have 
just  narrated,  the  child  paid  me  frequent  visits.  He 
had  taken  a  liking  to  me,  which  I  cordially  returned. 
Indeed,  as  he  was  not  yet  twelve  years  old,  and  had  not 
commenced  the  course  of  scientific  studies  with  which 
childhood  closes  in  that  country,  my  intellect  was  less 
inferior  to  his  than  to  that  of  the  elder  members  of 
his  race,  especially  of  tlie  Gy-ei,  and  most  especially  of 
the  accomplished  Zee.  The  children  of  the  Yril-ya, 
having  upon  their  minds  the  weight  of  so  many  active 
duties  and  grave  responsibilities,  are  not  generally 
mirthful;  but  Tae,  with  all  his  wisdom,  had  much  of 
the  playful  good-humor  one  often  finds  the  characteristic 
of  elderly  men  of  genius.  He  felt  that  sort  of  pleasure 
in  my  society  which  a  boy  of  a  similar  age  in  the  upper 
world  has  in  the  company  of  a  pet  dog  or  monkey.  It 
amused  him  to  try  and  teach  me  the  ways  of  his  people, 
as  it  amuses  a  nephew  of  mine  to  make  his  poodle  walk 
on  his  hind-legs,  or  jump  through  a  hoop.  I  willingly 
lent  myself  to  such  experiments,  but  I  never  achieved 
the  success  of  the  poodle.  I  was  very  much  interested 
at  first  in  the  attempt  to  ply  the  wings  which  the 
youngest  of  the  Vril-ya  use  as  nimbly  and  easily  as  ours 
do  their  legs  and  arms;  but  my  efforts  were  attended 
with  contusions  serious  enough  to  make  me  abandon 
them  in  despair. 

The  wings,  as  I  before  said,  are  very  large,  reaching 
to  the  knee,  and  in  repose  thrown  back  so  as  to  form  a 
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very  graceful  mantle.  They  are  composed  from  the 
feathers  of  a  gigantic  bird  that  abounds  in  the  rocky 
heights  of  the  country, — the  color  mostly  white,  but 
sometimes  with  reddish  streaks.  They  are  fastened 
round  the  shoulders  with  light  but  strong  springs  of 
steel;  and  when  expanded,  the  arms  slide  through 
loops  for  that  purpose,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  stout, 
central  membrane.  As  the  arms  are  raised,  a  tubular 
lining  beneath  the  vest  or  tunic  becomes,  by  mechanical 
contrivance,  inflated  with  air,  increased  or  diminished 
at  will  by  the  movement  of  the  arms,  and  serving  to 
buoy  the  whole  form  as  on  bladders.  The  wings  and 
the  balloon-like  apparatus  are  highly  charged  with  vril ; 
and  when  the  body  is  thus  wafted  upward,  it  seems  to 
become  singularly  lightened  of  its  weight.  I  found 
it  easy  enough  to  soar  from  the  ground;  indeed,  when 
the  wings  were  spread,  it  was  scarcely  possible  not  to 
soar,  but  then  came  the  difficulty  and  the  danger.  I 
utterly  failed  in  the  pov/er  to  use  and  direct  the 
pinions,  though  I  am  considered  among  my  own  race 
unusually  alert  and  ready  in  bodily  exercises,  and  am 
a  very  practised  swimmer.  I  could  only  make  the 
most  confused  and  blundering  efforts  at  flight.  I  was 
the  servant  of  the  wings;  the  wings  were  not  my  ser- 
vants, —  they  were  beyond  my  control ;  and  when,  by 
a  violent  strain  of  muscle,  and,  I  must  fairly  own,  in 
that  abnormal  strength  which  is  given  by  excessive 
fright,  I  curbed  their  gyrations  and  brought  them  near 
to  the  body,  it  seemed  as  if  I  lost  the  sustaining  power 
stored  in  them  and  the  connecting  bladders,  as  when 
air  is  let  out  of  a  balloon,  and  found  myself  precipitated 
again  to  earth,  —  saved,  indeed,  by  some  spasmodic  flut- 
terings,  from  being  dashed  to  pieces,  but  not  saved  from 
the  bruises  and  the  stun  of  a  heavy   fall.       I   Avould, 
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however,  have  persevered  in  my  attempts  but  for  the 
advice  or  the  commands  of  the  scientific  Zee,  who  had 
benevolently  accompanied  my  flutterings,  and  indeed, 
on  the  last  occasion,  flying  just  under  me,  received  my 
form  as  it  fell  on  her  own  expanded  wings,  and  pre- 
served me  from  breaking  my  head  on  the  roof  of  the 
pyramid  from  which  we  had  ascended. 

"I  see,"  she  said,  "that  your  trials  are  in  vain,  not 
from  the  fault  of  the  wings  and  their  appurtenances, 
nor  from  any  imperfectness  and  malformation  of  your 
own  corpuscular  system,  but  from  irremediable  because 
organic  defect  in  your  power  of  volition.  Learn  that 
the  connection  between  the  will  and  the  agencies  of 
that  fluid  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  control  of  the 
Vril-ya  was  never  established  by  the  first  discoverers, 
never  achieved  by  a  single  generation ;  it  has  gone  on 
increasing,  like  other  properties  of  race,  in  proportion 
as  it  has  been  uniformly  transmitted  from  parent  to 
child,  so  that  at  last  it  has  become  an  instinct;  and  an 
infant  An  of  our  race  wills  to  fly  as  intuitively  and 
unconsciously  as  he  wills  to  walk.  He  thus  plies  his 
invented  or  artificial  wings  with  as  much  safety  as  a 
bird  plies  those  with  which  it  is  born.  I  did  not  think 
sufficiently  of  this  when  I  allowed  you  to  try  an  experi- 
ment which  allured  me,  for  I  longed  to  have  in  you 
a  companion.  I  shall  abandon  the  experiment  now. 
Your  life  is  becoming  dear  to  me."  Herewith  the  Gy's 
voice  and  face  softened;  and  I  felt  more  seriously 
alarmed  than  I  had  been  in  my  previous  flights. 

Now  that  I  am  on  the  subject  of  wings,  I  ought  not 
to  omit  mention  of  a  custom  among  the  Gy-ei  which 
seems  to  me  very  pretty  and  tender  in  the  sentiment  it 
implies.  A  Gy  wears  wings  habitually  while  yet  a 
virgin, — she  joins  the  Ana  in  their  aerial  sports;  she 
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adventures  alone  and  afar  into  the  wilder  regions  of  the 
sunless  world;  in  the  boldness  and  height  of  her  soarings, 
not  less  than  in  the  grace  of  her  movements,  she  excels 
the  opposite  sex.  But  from  the  day  of  marriage  she 
wears  wings  no  more ;  she  suspends  them  with  her  own 
willing  hand  over  the  nuptial  couch,  never  to  be  resumed 
unless  the  marriage  tie  be  severed  by  divorce  or  death. 

Now  when  Zee's  voice  and  eyes  thus  softened,  — and 
at  that  softening  I  prophetically  recoiled  and  shuddered, 
—  Tae,  who  had  accompanied  us  in  our  flights,  but 
who,  childlike,  had  been  much  more  amused  with  my 
awkwardness  than  sympathizing  in  my  fears  or  aware  of 
my  danger,  hovered  over  us,  poised  amidst  the  still, 
radiant  air,  serene  and  motionless  on  his  outspread 
wings,  and  hearing  the  endearing  words  of  the  young 
Gy,  laughed  aloud.  Said  he,  "  If  the  Tish  cannot 
learn  the  use  of  wings,  you  may  still  be  his  companion, 
Zee,  for  you  can  suspend  your  own." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

I  HAD  for  some  time  observed  in  my  host's  highly 
informed  and  powerfully  proportioned  daughter  that 
kindly  and  protective  sentiment  which,  whether  above 
the  earth  or  below  it,  an  all-wise  Providence  has  bestowed 
upon  the  feminine  division  of  the  human  race.  But 
until  very  lately  I  had  ascribed  it  to  that  affection  for 
"  pets  "  which  a  human  female  at  every  age  shares  with 
a  human  child.  I  now  became  painfully  aware  that  the 
feeling  with  which  Zee  deigned  to  regard  me  was  different 
from  that  which  I  had  inspired  in  Tae.  But  this  con- 
viction gave  me  none  of  that  complacent  gratification 
which  the  vanity  of  man  ordinarily  conceives  from  a 
flattering  appreciation  of  his  personal  merits  on  the  part 
of  the  fair  sex ;  on  the  contrary,  it  inspired  me  with  fear. 
Yet  of  all  the  Gy-ei  in  the  community,  if  Zee  were 
perhaps  the  wisest  and  the  strongest,  she  was,  by  common 
repute,  the  gentlest;  and  she  was  certainly  the  most 
popularly  beloved.  The  desire  to  aid,  to  succor,  to 
protect,  to  comfort,  to  bless,  seemed  to  pervade  her 
whole  being.  Though  the  complicated  miseries  that 
originate  in  penury  and  guilt  are  unknown  to  the  social 
system  of  the  Vril-ya,  still,  no  sage  had  yet  discovered 
in  vril  an  agency  which  could  banish  sorrow  from  life; 
and  wherever  amongst  her  people  sorrow  found  its  way, 
there  Zee  followed  in  the  mission  of  comforter.  Did 
some  sister  Gy  fail  to  secure  the  love  she  sighed  for  ?  Zee 
sought  her  out,  and  brought  all  the  resources  of  her  lore 
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and  all  the  consolations  of  her  sympathy  to  bear  upon  a 
grief  that  so  needs  the  solace  of  a  confidant.  In  the  rare 
cases  when  grave  illness  seized  upon  childhood  or  youth, 
and  the  cases,  less  rare,  when,  in  the  hardy  and  adven- 
turous probation  of  infants,  some  accident  attended  with 
pain  and  injury  occurred.  Zee  forsook  her  studies  and  her 
sports,  and  became  the  healer  and  the  nurse.  Her 
favorite  flights  were  towards  the  extreme  boundaries  of 
the  domain,  where  children  were  stationed  on  guard 
against  outbreaks  of  warring  forces  in  nature,  or  the 
invasions  of  devouring  animals,  so  that  she  might  warn 
them  of  any  peril  which  her  knowledge  detected  or  fore- 
saw, or  be  at  hand  if  any  harm  should  befall.  Nay, 
even  in  the  exercise  of  her  scientific  acquirements  there 
was  a  concurrent  benevolence  of  purpose  and  will.  Did 
she  learn  any  novelty  in  invention  that  would  be  useful 
to  the  practitioner  of  some  special  art  or  craft?  She 
hastened  to  communicate  and  explain  it.  Was  some 
veteran  sage  of  the  College  perplexed  and  wearied  with 
the  toil  of  an  abstruse  study  ?  She  would  patiently  devote 
herself  to  his  aid,  work  out  details  for  him,  sustain  his 
spirits  with  her  hopeful  smile,  quicken  his  wit  with  her 
luminous  suggestion, —  be  to  him,  as  it  were,  his  own 
good  genius  made  visible  as  the  strengthener  and  inspirer. 
The  same  tenderness  she  exhibited  to  the  inferior 
creatures.  I  have  often  known  her  bring  home  some 
sick  and  wounded  animal,  and  tend  and  cherish  it  as  a 
mother  would  tend  and  cherish  her  stricken  child. 
Many  a  time  when  I  sat  in  the  balcony,  or  hanging- 
garden,  on  which  my  window  opened,  I  have  watched 
her  rising  in  the  air  on  her  radiant  wings,  and  in  a  few 
moments  groups  of  infants  below,  catching  sight  of  her, 
would  soar  upward  with  joyous  sounds  of  greeting, — 
clustering  and  sporting  around  her,  so  that  she  seemed 
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a  very  centre  of  innocent  delight.  When  T  have  walked 
with  her  amidst  the  rocks  and  valleys  without  the  city, 
the  elk-deer  would  scent  or  see  her  from  afar,  come 
bounding  up,  eager  for  the  caress  of  her  hand,  or  follow 
her  footsteps,  till  dismissed  by  some  musical  whisper  that 
the  creature  had  learned  to  comprehend.  It  is  the 
fashion  among  the  virgin  Gy-ei  to  wear  on  their  foreheads 
a  circlet,  or  coronet,  with  gems  resembling  opals,  arranged 
in  four  points  or  rays,  like  stars.  These  are  lustreless  in 
ordinary  use,  but  if  touched  by  the  vril  wand,  they  take  a 
clear,  lambent  flame,  which  illuminates,  yet  not  burns. 
This  serves  as  an  ornament  in  their  festivities,  and  as  a 
lamp,  if,  in  their  wanderings  beyond  their  artificial  lights, 
they  have  to  traverse  the  dark.  There  are  times,  when 
I  have  seen  Zee's  thoughtful  majesty  of  face  lighted  up 
by  this  crowning  halo,  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  her 
to  be  a  creature  of  mortal  birth,  and  bent  my  head  before 
her  as  the  vision  of  a  being  among  the  celestial  orders. 
But  never  once  did  my  heart  feel  for  this  lofty  type  of 
the  noblest  womanhood  a  sentiment  of  human  love.  Is 
it  that,  among  the  race  I  belong  to,  man's  pride  so  far 
influences  his  passions  that  woman  loses  to  him  her 
special  charm  of  woman  if  he  feels  her  to  be  in  all  things 
eminently  superior  to  himself?  But  by  what  strange 
infatuation  could  this  peerless  daughter  of  a  race  which, 
in  the  supremacy  of  its  powers  and  the  felicity  of  its 
conditions,  ranked  all  other  races  in  the  category  of 
barbarians,  have  deigned  to  honor  me  with  her  prefer- 
ence? In  personal  qualifications,  though  I  passed  for 
good-looking  among  the  people  I  came  from,  the  hand- 
somest of  my  countrymen  might  have  seemed  insignificant 
and  homely  beside  the  grand  and  serene  type  of  beauty 
which  characterized  the  aspect  of  the  Vril-ya. 

That  novelty,  the  very  difference  between  myself  and 
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those  to  whom  Zee  was  accustomed,  might  serve  to  bias 
her  fancy  was  probable  enough;  and  as  the  reader  will 
see  later,  such  a  cause  might  suffice  to  account  for  the 
predilection  with  which  I  was  distinguished  by  a  young 
Gy  scarcely  out  of  her  childhood,  and  very  inferior  in  all 
respects  to  Zee.  But  whoever  will  consider  those  tender 
characteristics  Avhich  I  have  just  ascribed  to  the  daughter 
of  Aph-Lin  may  readily  conceive  that  the  main  cause  of 
my  attraction  to  her  was  in  her  instinctive  desire  to 
cherish,  to  comfort,  to  protect,  and  in  protecting,  to 
sustain  and  to  exalt.  Thus,  when  I  look  back,  I 
account  for  the  only  weakness  unworthy  of  her  lofty 
nature,  which  bowed  the  daughter  of  the  Vril-ya  to  a 
woman's  affection  for  one  so  inferior  to  herself  as  was  her 
father's  guest.  But  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the 
consciousness  that  I  had  inspired  such  affection  thrilled 
me  with  awe,  —  a  moral  awe  of  her  very  perfections,  of 
her  mysterious  powers,  of  the  inseparable  distinctions 
between  her  race  and  my  own;  and  with  that  awe,  I 
must  confess  to  my  shame,  there  combined  the  more 
material  and  ignoble  dread  of  the  perils  to  which  her 
preference  would  expose  me. 

Could  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  parents 
and  friends  of  this  exalted  being  coidd  view  without 
indignation  and  disgust  the  possibility  of  an  alliance 
between  herself  and  a  Tish  ?  Her  they  could  not  pun- 
ish; her  they  could  not  confine  nor  restrain.  Neither 
in  domestic  nor  in  political  life  do  they  acknowledge 
any  law  of  force  amongst  themselves;  but  they  could 
eflfectually  put  an  end  to  her  infatuation  by  a  flash  of 
vril  inflicted  upon  me. 

Under  these  anxious  circumstances,  fortiinately,  my 
conscience  and  sense  of  honor  were  free  from  reproach. 
It  became  clearly  my  duty,  if  Zee's  preference  continued 
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manifest,  to  intimate  it  to  my  host,  with,  of  course,  all 
the  delicacy  which  is  ever  to  be  preserved  by  a  well-bred 
man  in  confiding  to  another  any  degree  of  favor  by  which 
one  of  the  fair  sex  may  condescend  to  distinguish  him. 
Thus,  at  all  events,  I  should  be  freed  from  responsibility 
or  suspicion  of  voluntary  participation  in  the  sentiments 
of  Zee ;  and  the  superior  wisdom  of  my  host  might  pro- 
bably suggest  some  sage  extrication  from  my  perilous 
dilemma.  In  this  resolve  I  obeyed  the  orcUnary  instinct 
of  civilized  and  moral  man,  who,  erring  though  he  be, 
still  generally  prefers  the  right  course  in  those  cases 
where  it  is  obviously  against  his  inclinations,  his  interests, 
and  his  safety  to  elect  the  wrong  one. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

As  the  reader  has  seen,  Aph-Lin  had  not  favored  my 
general  and  unrestricted  intercourse  with  his  countrymen. 
Though  relying  on  my  promise  to  abstain  from  giving 
any  information  as  to  the  world  I  had  left,  and  still 
more  on  the  promise  of  those  to  whom  had  been  put  the 
same  request,  not  to  question  me,  which  Zee  had  exacted 
from  Tae,  yet  he  did  not  feel  sure  that,  if  I  were 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  strangers  whose  curiosity  the 
sight  of  me  had  aroused,  I  could  sufficiently  guard 
myself  against  their  inquiries.  When  I  went  out, 
therefore,  it  was  never  alone;  I  was  always  accompanied 
either  by  one  of  my  host's  family,  or  my  child-friend, 
Tae.  Bra,  Aph-Lin's  wife,  seldom  stirred  beyond  the 
gardens  which  surrounded  the  house,  and  was  fond  of 
reading  the  ancient  literature,  which  contained  something 
of  romance  and  adventure  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  recent  ages,  and  presented  pictures  of  a  life  unfamiliar 
to  her  experience  and  interesting  to  her  imagination, — 
pictures,  indeed,  of  a  life  more  resembling  that  which 
we  lead  every  day  above  ground,  colored  by  our  sorrows, 
sins,  and  passions,  and  much  to  her  what  the  "  Tales  of 
the  Genii  "  or  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  are  to  us.  But  her 
love  of  reading  did  not  prevent  Bra  from  the  discharge 
of  her  duties  as  mistress  of  the  largest  household  in  the 
city.  She  went  daily  the  round  of  the  chambers,  and 
saw  that  the  automata  and  other  mechanical  contrivances 
were  in  order;  that  the  numerous  children  employed  by 
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Aph-Lin,  whether  in  his  private  or  public  capacity, 
were  carefully  tended.  Bra  also  inspected  the  accounts 
of  the  whole  estate ;  and  it  was  her  great  delight  to  assist 
her  husband  in  the  business  connected  with  his  office  as 
chief  administrator  of  the  Lighting  Department,  so 
that  her  avocations  necessarily  kept  her  much  within 
doors.  The  two  sons  were  both  completing  their 
education  at  the  College  of  Sages;  and  the  elder,  who 
had  a  strong  passion  for  mechanics  and  especially  for 
works  connected  with  the  machinery  of  timepieces 
and  automata,  had  decided  in  devoting  himself  to  these 
pursuits,  and  was  now  occupied  in  constructing  a  shop, 
or  warehouse,  at  which  his  inventions  could  be  exhibited 
and  sold.  The  younger  son  preferred  farming  and  rural 
occupations,  and  when  not  attending  the  College,  at 
which  he  chiefly  studied  the  theories  of  agriculture,  was 
much  absorbed  by  his  practical  application  of  that  science 
to  his  father's  lands.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  how  com- 
pletely equality  of  ranks  is  established  among  this 
people ,  —  a  shopkeeper  being  of  exactly  the  same  grade 
in  estimation  as  the  large  landed  proprietor.  Aph-Lin 
was  the  wealthiest  member  of  the  community,  and  his 
eldest  son  preferred  keeping  a  shop  to  any  other  avocation ; 
nor  was  this  choice  thought  to  show  any  want  of  elevated 
notions  on  his  part. 

This  young  man  had  been  much  interested  in  exam- 
ining my  watch,  the  works  of  which  were  new  to  him, 
and  was  greatly  pleased  when  I  made  him  a  present  of 
it.  Shortly  after,  he  returned  the  gift  with  interest,  by 
a  watch  of  his  own  construction,  marking  both  the  time 
as  in  my  watch  and  the  time  as  kept  among  the  Vril-ya. 
I  have  that  watch  still ,  and  it  has  been  much  admired 
by  many  among  the  most  eminent  watchmakers  of 
London  and  Paris.     It  is  of  gold,  with  diamond  hands 
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and  figures,  and  it  plays  a  favorite  tune  among  the 
Vril-ya  in  striking  the  hours:  it  only  requires  to  be 
wound  up  once  in  ten  months,  and  has  never  gone 
wrong  since  I  had  it.  These  young  brothers  being  thus 
occupied,  my  usual  companions  in  that  family,  when  I 
went  abroad,  were  my  host  or  his  daughter.  Now, 
agreeably  with  the  honorable  conclusions  I  had  come 
to,  I  began  to  excuse  myself  from  Zee's  invitations  to 
go  out  alone  with  her,  and  seized  an  occasion  when  that 
learned  Gy  was  delivering  a  lecture  at  the  College  of 
Sages  to  ask  Aph-Lin  to  show  me  his  country-seat.  As 
this  was  at  some  little  distance,  and  as  Aph-Lin  was  not 
fond  of  walking,  while  I  had  discreetly  relinquished  all 
attempts  at  flying,  we  proceeded  to  our  destination  in 
one  of  the  aerial  boats  belonging  to  my  host.  A  child 
of  eight  years  old,  in  his  employ,  was  our  conductor. 
My  host  and  myself  reclined  on  cushions,  and  I  foimd 
the  movement  very  easy  and  luxurious. 

"Aph-Lin,"  said  I,  "you  will  not,  I  trust,  be  dis- 
pleased with  me,  if  I  ask  your  permission  to  travel  for  a 
short  time,  and  visit  other  tribes  or  communities  of  your 
illustrious  race.  I  have  also  a  strong  desire  to  see  those 
nations  which  do  not  adopt  your  institutions,  and  which 
you  consider  as  savages.  It  would  interest  me  greatly 
to  notice  what  are  the  distinctions  between  them  and 
the  races  whom  we  consider  civilized  in  the  world  I 
have  left." 

"  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  you  should  go  hence 
alone,"  said  Aph-Lin.  "Even  among  the  Vril-ya  you 
would  be  exposed  to  great  dangers.  Certain  peculiarities 
of  formation  and  color,  and  the  extraordinary  phenomenon 
of  hirsute  bushes  upon  your  cheeks  and  chin,  denoting 
in  you  a  species  of  An  distinct  alike  from  our  race  and 
any  known  race  of  barbarians  yet  extant,  would  attract, 
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of  course,  the  special  attention  of  the  College  of  Sages 
in  whatever  community  of  Vril-ya  you  visited;  and  it 
would  depend  upon  the  individual  temper  of  some 
individual  sage  whether  you  would  be  received,  as  you 
have  been  here,  hospitably,  or  whether  you  would  not 
be  at  once  dissected  for  scientific  purposes.  Know  that 
when  the  Tur  first  took  you  to  his  house,  and  while  you 
were  there  put  to  sleep  by  Tae  in  order  to  recover  from 
your  previous  pain  or  fatigue,  the  sages  summoned  by 
the  Tur  were  divided  in  opinion  whether  you  were  a 
harmless  or  an  obnoxious  animal.  During  your  uncon- 
scious state  your  teeth  were  examined,  and  they  clearly 
showed  that  you  were  not  only  graminivorous,  but 
carnivorous.  Carnivorous  animals  of  your  size  are 
always  destroyed,  as  being  of  dangerous  and  savage 
nature.  Our  teeth,  as  you  have  doubtless  observed,^  are 
not  those  of  the  creatures  who  devour  flesh.  It  is, 
indeed,  maintained  by  Zee  and  other  philosophers  that 
as,  in  remote  ages,  the  Ana  did  prey  upon  living  beings 
of  the  brute  species,  their  teeth  must  have  been  fitted 
for  that  purpose.  But  even  if  so,  they  have  been 
modified  by  hereditary  transmission,  and  suited  to  the 
food  on  which  we  now  exist ;  nor  are  even  the  barbarians , 
who  adopt  the  turbulent  and  ferocious  institutions  of 
Glelc-N"as,  devourers  of  flesh  like  beasts  of  prey. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  dispute  it  was  proposed  to 
dissect  you;  but  Tae  begged  you  off,  and  the  Tur  being, 
by  office,  averse  to  all  novel  experiments  at  variance 
with  our  custom  of  sparing  life,  except  where  it  is 
clearly  proved  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  community  to 
take  it,  sent  to  me,  whose  business  it  is,  as  the  richest 
man  of  the  State,  to  afford  hospitality  to  strangers  fi;om 
a  distance.     It  was  at  my  option  to  decide  whether  or 

1  I  never  had  observed  it,  and  if  I  had,  am  not  physiologist 
enough  to  have  distinguished  the  difference. 
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not  you  were  a  stranger  whom  I  could  safely  admit. 
Had  I  declined  to  receive  you,  you  would  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  College  of  Sages,  and  what  might 
there  have  befallen  you  I  do  not  like  to  conjecture. 
Apart  from  this  danger,  you  might  chance  to  encounter 
some  child  of  four  years  old,  just  put  in  possession  of 
his  vril  staff;  and  who,  in  alarm  at  your  strange  appear- 
ance, and  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  might  reduce 
you  to  a  cinder.  Tae  himself  was  about  to  do  so  when 
he  first  saw  you,  had  his  father  not  checked  his  hand. 
Therefore  I  say  you  cannot  travel  alone,  but  with  Zee 
you  would  be  safe ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  would 
accompany  you  on  a  tour  round  the  neighboring  com- 
munities of  Vril-ya  (to  the  savage  States,  No  I).  I  will 
ask  her." 

jSTow,  as  my  main  object  in  proposing  to  travel  was 
to  escape  from  Zee,  I  hastily  exclaimed,  "  Nay,  pray  do 
not!  1  relinquish  my  design.  You  have  said  enough 
as  to  its  dangers  to  deter  me  from  it;  and  I  can  scarcely 
think  it  right  that  a  young  Gy  of  the  personal  attractions 
of  your  lovely  daughter  should  travel  into  other  regions 
without  a  better  protector  than  a  Tish  of  my  insignificant 
strength  and  stature." 

Aph-Lin  emitted  the  soft,  sibilant  sound  which  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  laughter  that  a  full-grown  An 
permits  to  himself  ere  he  replied :  "  Pardon  my  dis- 
courteous but  momentary  indulgence  of  mirth  at  any 
observation  seriously  made  by  my  guest.  I  could  not 
but  be  amused  at  the  idea  of  Zee,  who  is  so  fond  of 
protecting  others  that  children  call  her  '  the  guardian,' 
needing  a  protector  herself  against  any  dangers  arising 
from  the  audacious  admiration  of  males.  Know  that 
our  Gy-ei,  while  unmarried,  are  accustomed  to  travel 
alone  among  other  tribes,  to  see  if  they  find  there  some 
An  who  may  please  them  more  than  the  Ana  they  find  at 
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home.     Zee  has  already  made  three  such  journeys,  but 
hitherto  her  heart  has  been  untouched. " 

Here  the  opportunity  which  I  sought  was  afforded  to 
me;  and  I  said,  looking  down,  and  with  faltering  voice, 
"Will  you,  my  kind  host,  promise  to  pardon  me  if 
what  I  am  about  to  say  gives  you  offence  ?  " 

"  Say  only  the  truth,  and  I  cannot  be  offended;  or, 
could  I  be  so,  it  would  be  not  for  me,  but  for  you  to 
pardon." 

"  Well,  then,  assist  me  to  quit  you;  and,  much  as  I 
should  have  liked  to  witness  more  of  the  wonders,  and 
enjoy  more  of  the  felicity,  which  belong  to  your  people, 
let  me  return  to  my  own." 

"  I  fear  there  are  reasons  why  I  cannot  do  that ;  at  all 
events,  not  without  permission  of  the  Tur,  and  he 
probably  would  not  grant  it.  You  are  not  destitute  of 
intelligence ;  you  may  (though  I  do  not  think  so)  have 
concealed  the  degree  of  destructive  powers  possessed  by 
your  people ;  you  might,  in  short,  bring  upon  us  some 
danger;  and  if  the  Tur  entertains  that  idea,  it  would 
clearly  be  his  duty  either  to  put  an  end  to  you,  or 
enclose  you  in  a  cage  for  the  rest  of  your  existence. 
But  why  should  you  wish  to  leave  a  state  of  society 
which  you  so  politely  allow  to  be  more  felicitous  than 
your  own  1  " 

"  Oh,  Aph-Lin!  my  answer  is  plain.  Lest  in  aught, 
and  unwittingly,  I  should  betray  your  hospitality;  lest, 
in  that  caprice  of  will  which  in  our  world  is  proverbial 
among  the  other  sex,  and  from  which  even  a  Gy  is  not 
free,  your  adorable  daughter  should  deign  to  regard  me, 
though  a  Tish,  as  if  I  were  a  civilized  An,  and  —  and 
—  and  —  " 

"Court  you  as  her  spouse,"  put  in  Aph-Lin,  gravely, 
and  without  any  visible  sign  of  surprise  or  displeasure. 
VOL.  II.  — 26 
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"  You  have  said  it." 

"That  would  be  a  misfortune,"  resumed  my  host, 
after  a  pause ;  "  and  I  feel  that  you  have  acted  as  you 
ought  in  warning  me.  It  is,  as  you  imply,  not  uncom- 
mon for  an  unwedded  Gy  to  conceive  tastes  as  to  the 
object  she  covets  which  appear  whimsical  to  others;  but 
there  is  no  power  to  compel  a  young  Gy  to  any  course 
opposed  to  that  which  she  chooses  to  pursue.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  reason  with  her;  and  experience  tells  us 
that  the  whole  College  of  Sages  would  find  it  vain  to 
reason  with  a  Gy  in  a  matter  that  concerns  her  choice  in 
love.  I  grieve  for  you,  because  such  a  marriage  would 
be  against  the  A-glauran,  or  good  of  the  community,  for 
the  children  of  such  a  marriage  would  adulterate  the 
race.  They  might  even  come  into  the  world  with  the 
teeth  of  carnivorous  animals;  this  could  not  be  allowed. 
Zee,  as  a  Gy,  cannot  be  controlled;  but  you,  as  a  Tish, 
can  be  destroyed.  I  advise  you,  then,  to  resist  her 
addresses;  to  tell  her  plainly  that  you  can  never  return 
her  love.  This  happens  constantly.  Many  an  An, 
however  ardently  wooed  by  one  Gy,  rejects  her,  and 
puts  an  end  to  her  persecution  by  wedding  another. 
The  same  course  is  open  to  you." 

"  No ;  for  I  cannot  wed  another  Gy  without  equally 
injuring  the  community,  and  exposing  it  to  the  chance 
of  rearing  carnivorous  children." 

"  That  is  true.  All  I  can  say,  and  I  say  it  with  the 
tenderness  due  to  a  Tish  and  the  respect  due  to  a  guest, 
is  frankly  this,  —  if  you  yield,  you  will  become  a 
cinder.  I  must  leave  it  to  you  to  take  the  best  way 
you  can  to  defend  yourself.  Perhaps  you  had  better  tell 
Zee  that  she  is  ugly.  That  assurance  on  the  lips  of  him 
she  woos  generally  suffices  to  chill  the  most  ardent  Gy. 
Here  we  are  at  my  country-house. " 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

I  CONFESS  that  my  conversation  with  Aph-Lin,  and  the 
extreme  coohiess  with  which  he  stated  his  inability  to 
control  the  dangerous  caprice  of  his  daughter,  and  treated 
the  idea  of  the  reduction  into  a  cinder  to  which  her 
amorous  flame  might  expose  my  too  seductive  person, 
took  away  the  pleasure  I  should  otherwise  have  had  in 
the  contemplation  of  my  host's  country-seat,  and  the 
astonishing  perfection  of  the  machinery  by  which  his 
farming  operations  were  conducted.  The  house  differed 
in  appearance  from  the  massive  and  sombre  building 
which  Aph-Lin  inhabited  in  the  city,  and  which  seemed 
akin  to  the  rocks  out  of  which  the  city  itself  had  been 
hewn  into  shape.  The  walls  of  the  country-seat  were 
composed  by  trees  placed  a  few  feet  apart  from  each 
other,  the  interstices  being  filled  in  with  the  transparent 
metallic  substance  which  serves  the  purpose  of  glass 
among  the  Ana.  These  trees  were  all  in  flower,  and 
the  effect  was  very  pleasing,  if  not  in  the  best  taste. 
We  were  received  at  the  porch  by  lifelike  automata, 
who  conducted  us  into  a  chamber  the  like  to  which  I 
never  saw  before,  but  have  often  on  summer  days 
dreamily  imagined.  It  was  a  bower,  — half  room,  half 
garden.  The  walls  were  one  mass  of  climbing  flowers. 
The  open  spaces,  which  we  call  windows,  and  in  which, 
here,  the  metallic  surfaces  were  slided  back,  commanded 
various  views:  some,  of  the  wide  landscape  with  its 
lakes    and   rocks;    some,   of    small,    limited   expanse, 
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answering  to  our  conservatories,  filled  with  tiers  of 
flowers.  Along  the  sides  of  the  room  were  flower-beds, 
interspersed  with  cushions  for  repose.  In  the  centre  of 
the  floor  were  a  cistern  and  a  fountain  of  that  liquid 
light  which  I  have  presumed  to  be  naphtha.  It  was 
luminous  and  of  a  roseate  hue ;  it  sufficed  without  lamps 
to  light  up  the  room  with  a  subdued  radiance.  All 
around  the  fountain  was  carpeted  with  a  soft,  deep 
lichen,  not  green  (I  have  never  seen  that  color  in  the 
vegetation  of  this  country),  but  a  quiet  brown,  on  which 
the  eye  reposes  with  the  same  sense  of  relief  as  that  with 
which  in  the  upper  world  it  reposes  on  green.  In  the 
outlets  upon  flowers  (which  I  have  compared  to  our 
conservatories)  there  were  singing-birds  innumerable, 
which,  while  we  remained  in  the  room,  sang  in  those 
harmonies  of  tune  to  which  they  are,  in  these  parts,  so 
wonderfully  trained.  The  roof  was  open.  The  whole 
scene  had  charms  for  every  sense,  —  music  from  the 
birds,  fragrance  from  the  flowers,  and  varied  beauty  to 
the  eye  at  every  aspect.  About  all  was  a  voluptuous 
repose.  What  a  place,  methought,  for  a  honeymoon,  if 
a  G-y  bride  were  a  little  less  formidably  armed  not  only 
with  the  rights  of  woman,  but  with  the  powers  of  man! 
But  when  one  thinks  of  a  Gy,  so  learned,  so  tall,  so 
stately,  so  much  above  the  standard  of  the  creature  we 
call  woman  as  was  Zee,  no!  even  if  I  had  felt  no  fear 
of  being  reduced  to  a  cinder,  it  is  not  of  her  I  should 
have  dreamed  in  that  bower  so  constructed  for  dreams 
of  poetic  love. 

The  automata  reappeared,  serving  one  of  those  delicious 
liquids  which  form  the  innocent  wines  of  the  Vril-ya. 

"  Truly,"  said  I,  "this  is  a  charming  residence,  and 
I  can  scarcely  conceive  why  you  do  not  settle  yourself 
here  instead  of  amid  the  gloomier  abodes  of  the  city." 
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"  As  responsible  to  the  community  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  light,  I  am  compelled  to  reside  chiefly  in  the 
city,  and  can  only  come  hither  for  short  intervals." 

"  But  since  I  understand  from  you  that  no  honors  are 
attached  to  your  office,  and  it  involves  some  trouble,  why 
do  you  accept  it  ?  " 

"  Each  of  us  obeys  without  question  the  command  of 
the  Tur.  He  said,  '  Be  it  requested  that  Aph-Lin  shall 
be  Commissioner  of  Light,'  so  I  had  no  choice;  but 
having  held  the  office  now  for  a  long  time,  the  cares, 
which  were  at  first  unwelcome,  have  become,  if  not 
pleasing,  at  least  endurable.  We  are  all  formed  by 
custom ;  even  the  difference  of  our  race  from  the  savage 
is  but  the  transmitted  continuance  of  custom,  which 
becomes,  through  hereditary  descent,  part  and  parcel  of 
our  nature.  You  see  there  are  Ana  who  even  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  responsibilities  of  chief  magistrate; 
but  no  one  would  do  so  if  his  duties  had  not  been  ren- 
dered so  light,  or  if  there  were  any  questions  as  to 
compliance  with  his  requests." 

"  Not  even  if  you  thought  the  requests  unwise  or 
unjust?  " 

"  We  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  think  so;  and,  indeed, 
everything  goes  on  as  if  each  and  all  governed  them- 
selves according  to  immemorial  custom." 

"  When  the  chief  magistrate  dies  or  retires,  how  do 
you  provide  for  his  successor  ?  " 

"  The  An  who  has  discharged  the  duties  of  chief 
magistrate  for  many  years  is  the  best  person  to  choose 
one  by  whom  those  duties  may  be  understood,  and  he 
generally  names  his  successor." 

"  His  son,  perhaps  1  " 

"  Seldom  that ;  for  it  is  not  an  ofiice  any  one  desires 
or  seeks,  and  a  father  naturally  hesitates  to  constrain  his 
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son.  But  if  the  Tur  himself  decline  to  make  a  choice, 
for  fear  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  owed  some  grudge 
to  the  person  on  whom  his  choice  Avould  settle,  then 
there  are  three  of  the  College  of  Sages  who  draw  lots 
among  themselves  which  shall  have  the  power  to  elect 
the  chief.  We  consider  that  the  judgment  of  one  An  of 
ordinary  capacity  is  better  than  the  judgment  of  three 
or  more,  however  wise  they  may  be;  for  among  three 
there  would  probably  be  disputes,  and  where  there  are 
disputes,  passion  clouds  judgment.  The  worst  choice 
made  by  one  who  has  no  motive  in  choosing  wrong  is 
better  than  the  best  choice  made  by  many  who  have 
many  motives  for  not  choosing  right." 

"  You  reverse  in  your  policy  the  maxims  adopted  in 
my  country." 

"  Are  you  all,  in  your  country,  satisfied  with  your 
governors  ?  " 

"  All !  certainly  not ;  the  governors  that  most  please 
some  are  sure  to  be  those  most  displeasing  to  others." 

"  Then  our  system  is  better  than  yours. " 

"  For  you  it  may  be ;  but  according  to  our  system  a 
Tish  could  not  be  reduced  to  a  cinder  if  a  female  com- 
pelled him  to  marry  her,  and  as  a  Tish  I  sigh  to  return 
to  my  native  world." 

"  Take  courage,  my  dear  little  guest;  Zee  can't  compel 
you  to  marry  her.  She  can  only  entice  you  to  do  so. 
Don't  be  enticed.     Come  and  look  round  my  domain. " 

We  went  forth  into  a  close ,  bordered  with  sheds ;  for 
though  the  Ana  keep  no  stock  for  food,  there  are  some 
animals  which  they  rear  for  milking  and  others  for 
shearing.  The  former  have  no  resemblance  to  our 
cows,  nor  the  latter  to  our  sheep,  nor  do  I  believe  such 
species  exist  amongst  them.  They  use  the  milk  of  three 
varieties  of  animal:  one  resembles  the  antelope,  but  is 
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much  larger,  being  as  tall  as  a  camel ;  the  other  two 
are  smaller,  and  though  differing  somewhat  from  each 
other,  resemble  no  creature  I  ever  saw  on  earth.  They 
are  very  sleek  and  of  rounded  proportions;  their  color 
that  of  the  dappled  deer,  with  very  mild  countenances 
and  beautiful  dark  eyes.  The  milk  of  these  three 
creatures  differs  in  richness  and  in  taste;  it  is  usually 
diluted  with  water,  and  flavored  with  the  juice  of  a 
peculiar  and  perfumed  fruit,  and  in  itself  is  very 
nutritious  and  palatable.  The  animal  whose  fleece 
serves  them  for  clothing  and  many  other  purposes  is 
more  like  the  Italian  she-goat  than  any  other  creature, 
but  is  considerably  larger,  has  no  horns,  and  is  free  from 
the  displeasing  odor  of  our  goats.  Its  fleece  is  not  thick, 
but  very  long  and  fine;  it  varies  in  color,  but  is  never 
white,  more  generally  of  a  slatelike  or  lavender  hue. 
Tor  clothing  it  is  usually  worn  dyed  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  wearer.  These  animals  were  exceedingly  tame,  and 
were  treated  with  extraordinary  care  and  affection  by  the 
children  (chiefly  female)  who  tended  them. 

We  then  went  through  vast  storehouses  filled  with 
grains  and  fruits.  I  may  here  observe  that  the  main 
staple  of  food  among  these  people  consists,  firstly,  of  a 
kind  of  corn  much  larger  in  ear  than  our  wheat,  and 
which  by  culture  is  perpetually  being  brought  into  new 
varieties  of  flavor;  and,  secondly,  of  a  fruit  of  about 
the  size  of  a  small  orange,  which,  when  gathered,  is 
hard  and  bitter.  It  is  stowed  away  for  many  months  in 
their  warehouses,  and  then  becomes  succulent  and  tender. 
Its  juice,  which  is  of  dark-red  color,  enters  into  most  of 
their  sauces.  They  have  many  kinds  of  fruit  of  the 
nature  of  the  olive,  from  which  delicious  oils  are 
extracted.  They  have  a  plant  somewhat  resembling 
the  sugar-cane,  but  its  juices  are  less  sweet  and  of  a 
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delicate  perfume.  They  have  no  bees  nor  honey- 
kneading  insects,  but  they  make  much  use  of  a  sweet 
gum  that  oozes  from  a  coniferous  plant,  not  unlike  the 
araucaria.  Their  soil  teems  also  with  esculent  roots 
and  vegetables,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  their  culture  to 
improve  and  vary  to  the  utmost.  And  I  never  remember 
any  meal  among  this  people,  however  it  might  be 
confined  to  the  family  household,  in  which  some  delicate 
novelty  in  such  articles  of  food  was  not  introduced.  In 
fine,  as  I  before  observed,  their  cookery  is  exquisite, 
so  diversified  and  nutritious  that  one  does  not  miss 
animal  food;  and  their  own  physical  forms  suffice  to 
show  that  with  them,  at  least,  meat  is  not  required  for 
superior  production  of  muscular  fibre.  They  have  no 
grapes;  the  drinks  extracted  from  their  fruits  are 
innocent  and  refreshing.  Their  staple  beverage,  how- 
ever, is  water,  in  the  choice  of  which  they  are  very  fas- 
tidious, distinguishing  at  once  the  slightest  impurity. 

"  My  younger  son  takes  great  pleasure  in  augmenting 
our  produce,"  said  Aph-Lin,  as  we  passed  through  the 
storehouses,  "  and  therefore  will  inherit  these  lands, 
which  constitute  the  chief  part  of  my  wealth.  To  my 
elder  son  such  inheritance  would  be  a  great  trouble  and 
affliction." 

"  Are  there  many  sons  among  you  who  think  the 
inheritance  of  vast  wealth  would  be  a  great  trouble  and 
affliction  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  there  are  indeed  very  few  of  the  Vril-ya 
who  do  not  consider  that  a  fortune  much  above  the 
average  is  a  heavy  burden.  We  are  rather  a  lazy  people 
after  the  age  of  childhood,  and  do  not  like  undergoing 
more  cares  than  we  can  help ;  and  great  wealth  does  give 
its  owner  many  cares.  For  instance,  it  marks  us  out  for 
public  offices,  which  none  of  us  like  and  none  of  us  can 
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refuse ;  it  necessitates  our  taking  a  continued  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  any  of  our  poorer  countrymen,  so  that 
we  may  anticipate  their  wants  and  see  that  none  fall 
into  poverty.  There  is  an  old  proverb  amongst  us  which 
says,  '  The  poor  man's  need  is  the  rich  man's  shame  —  '  " 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  interrupt  you  for  a  moment.  You 
then  allow  that  some,  even  of  the  Vril-ya,  know  want, 
and  need  relief?  " 

"  If  by  want  you  mean  the  destitution  that  prevails  in 
a  Koom-Posh,  that  is  impossible  with  us,  unless  an  An 
has,  by  some  extraordinary  process,  got  rid  of  all  his 
means,  cannot  or  will  not  emigrate,  and  has  either  tired 
out  the  affectionate  aid  of  his  relations  or  personal 
friends,  or  refuses  to  accept  it." 

"  Well ,  then ,  does  he  not  supply  the  place  of  an  infant 
or  automaton,  and  become  a  laborer,  — a  servant?  " 

"  Ko ;  then  we  regard  him  as  an  unfortunate  person  of 
unsound  reason,  and  place  him,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  in  a  public  building,  where  every  comfort  and 
every  luxury  that  can  mitigate  his  affliction  are  lavished 
upon  him.  But  an  An  does  not  like  to  be  considered 
out  of  his  mind,  and  therefore  such  cases  occur  so  seldom 
that  the  public  building  I  speak  of  is  now  a  deserted 
ruin,  and  the  last  inmate  of  it  was  an  An  whom  I  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  in  my  childhood.  He  did  not  seem 
conscious  of  loss  of  reason,  and  wrote  glaubs  (poetry). 
When  I  spoke  of  wants,  I  meant  such  wants  as  an  An 
with  desires  larger  than  his  means  sometimes  entertains, 
—  for  expensive  singing-birds,  or  bigger  houses,  or 
country -gardens ;  and  the  obvious  way  to  satisfy  such 
wants  is  to  buy  of  him  something  that  he  sells.  Hence 
Ana  like  myself,  who  are  very  rich,  are  obliged  to  buy 
a  great  many  things  they  do  not  require,  and  live  on  a 
very  large  scale  where  they  might  prefer  to  live  on  a 
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small  one.  Eor  instance,  the  great  size  of  my  house  in 
the  town  is  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  my  wife,  and 
even  to  myself;  but  I  am  compelled  to  have  it  thus 
incommodiously  large,  because,  as  the  richest  An  of  the 
community,  I  am  appointed  to  entertain  the  strangers 
from  the  other  communities  when  they  visit  us,  which 
they  do  in  great  crowds  twice  a  year,  when  certain 
periodical  entertainments  are  held,  and  when  relations 
scattered  throughout  all  the  realms  of  the  Vril-ya  joy- 
fully reunite  for  a  time.  This  hospitality,  on  a  scale 
so  extensive,  is  not  to  my  taste,  and  therefore  I  should 
have  been  happier  had  I  been  less  rich.  But  we  must  all 
bear  the  lot  assigned  to  us  in  this  short  passage  through 
time  that  we  call  life.  After  all,  what  are  a  hundred 
years,  more  or  lesS;  to  the  ages  through  which  we  must 
pass  hereafter  1  Luckily ,  I  have  one  son  who  likes  great 
wealth.  It  is  a  rare  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and 
I  own  I  cannot  myself  understand  it. " 

After  this  conversation  I  sought  to  return  to  the  subject 
which  continued  to  weigh  on  my  heart,  —  namely,  the 
chances  of  escape  from  Zee.  But  my  host  politely 
declined  to  renew  that  topic,  and  summoned  our  air-boat. 
On  our  way  back  we  were  met  by  Zee,  who,  having 
found  us  gone,  on  her  return  from  the  College  of  Sages, 
had  unfurled  her  wings  and  flown  in  search  of  us. 

Her  grand,  but  to  me  unalluring  countenance  bright- 
ened as  she  beheld  me ;  and  poising  herself  beside  the 
boat  on  her  large,  outspread  plumes,  she  said  reproach- 
fully to  Aph-Lin,  "Oh,  father,  was  it  right  in  you  to 
hazard  the  life  of  your  guest  in  a  vehicle  to  which  he  is 
so  unaccustomed?  He  might,  by  an  incautious  move- 
ment, fall  over  the  side;  and,  alas!  he  is  not  like  us, 
he  has  no  wings.  It  were  death  to  him  to  fall.  Dear 
one!  "  (she   added,  accosting  my   shrinking   self   in   a 
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softer  voice),  "have  you  no  thought  of  me,  that  you 
should  thus  hazard  a  life  which  has  become  almost  a  part 
of  mine?  Never  again  be  thus  rash,  unless  I  am  thy 
companion.     What  terror  thou  hast  stricken  into  me!  " 

I  glanced  furtively  at  Aph-Lin,  expecting,  at  least, 
that  he  would  indignantly  reprove  his  daughter  for 
expressions  of  anxiety  and  affection  which,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  would,  in  the  world  above  ground,  be 
considered  immodest  in  the  lips  of  a  young  female, 
addressed  to  a  male  not  affianced  to  her,  even  if  of  the 
same  rank  as  herself. 

But  so  confirmed  are  the  rights  of  females  in  that 
region,  and  so  absolutely  foremost  among  those  rights  do 
females  claim  the  privilege  of  courtship,  that  Aph-Lin 
would  no  more  have  thought  of  reproving  his  virgin 
daughter  than  he  would  have  thought  of  disobeying  the 
Tur.  In  that  country,  custom,  as  he  implied,  is  all 
and  all. 

He  answered  mildly,  "  Zee,  the  Tish  was  in  no 
danger,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  he  can  take  very  good 
care  of  himself." 

"  I  would  rather  that  he  let  me  charge  myself  with 
■his  care.  Oh,  heart  of  my  heart,  it  was  in  the  thought 
of  thy  danger  that  I  first  felt  how  much  I  loved  thee !  " 

Never  did  man  feel  in  so  false  a  position  as  I  did. 
These  words  were  spoken  loud  in  the  hearing  of  Zee's 
father,  in  the  hearing  of  the  child  who  steered.  I 
blushed  with  shame  for  them  and  for  her,  and  could  not 
help  replying  angrily,  "  Zee,  either  you  mock  me,  which, 
as  your  father's  guest,  misbecomes  you,  or  the  words  you 
utter  are  improper  for  a  maiden  Gy  to  address  even  to 
an  An  of  her  own  race,  if  he  has  not  wooed  her  with 
the  consent  of  her  parents.  How  much  more  improper 
to  address  them  to  a  Tish,  who  has  never  presumed  to 
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solicit  your  affections,  and  who  can  never  regard  you 
with  other  sentiments  than  those  of  reverence  and 
awe !  " 

Aph-Lin  made  me  a  covert  sign  of  approbation,  but 
said  nothing. 

"  Be  not  so  cruel!  "  exclaimed  Zee,  still  in  sonorous 
accents.  "  Can  love  command  itself  where  it  is  truly 
felt  t  Do  you  suppose  that  a  maiden  Gy  will  conceal  a 
sentiment  that  it  elevates  her  to  feel  1  What  a  country 
you  must  have  come  from!  " 

Here  Aph-Lin  gently  interposed,  saying,  "Among 
the  Tish-a  the  rights  of  your  sex  do  not  appear  to  be 
established;  and  at  all  events,  my  guest  may  converse 
with  you  more  freely  if  unchecked  by  the  presence  of 
others. " 

To  this  remark  Zee  made  no  reply,  but  darting  on 
me  a  tender,  reproachful  glance,  agitated  her  wings  and 
fled  homeward. 

"  I  had  counted,  at  least,  on  some  aid  from  my  host," 
said  I,  bitterly,  "  in  the  perils  to  which  his  own  daugh- 
ter exposes  me." 

"  I  gave  you  the  best  aid  I  could.  To  contradict  a 
Gy  in  her  love-affairs  is  to  confirm  her  purpose;  she 
allows  no  counsel  to  come  between  her  and  her 
affections. " 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

On  alighting  from  the  air-boat,  a  child  accosted  Aph- 
Lin  in  the  hall  with  a  request  that  he  would  be  present 
at  the  funeral  obsequies  of  a  relation  who  had  recently 
departed  from  that  nether  world. 

Now,  I  had  never  seen  a  burial-place  or  cemetery 
amongst  this  people,  and  glad  to  seize  even  so  melan- 
choly an  occasion  to  defer  an  encounter  with  Zee,  I  asked 
Aph-Lin  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  witness  with  him 
the  interment  of  his  relation;  unless,  indeed,  it  were 
regarded  as  one  of  those  sacred  ceremonies  to  which  a 
stranger  to  their  race  might  not  be  admitted. 

"  The  departure  of  an  An  to  a  happier  world,"  an- 
swered my  host,  "  when,  as  in  the  case  of  my  kinsman, 
he  has  lived  so  long  in  this  as  to  have  lost  pleasure  in 
it,  is  rather  a  cheerful  though  quiet  festival  than  a 
sacred  ceremony,  and  you  may  accompany  me  if  you 
will." 

Preceded  by  the  child-messenger,  we  walked  up  the 
main  street  to  a  house  at  some  little  distance,  and 
entering  the  hall,  were  conducted  to  a  room  on  the 
ground-floor,  where  we  found  several  persons  assembled 
round  a  couch  on  which  was  laid  the  deceased.  It 
was  an  old  man,  who  had,  as  I  was  told,  lived  beyond 
his  130th  year.  To  judge  by  the  calm  smile  on  his  coun- 
tenance, he  had  passed  away  without  suffering.  One  of 
the  sons,  who  was  now  the  head  of  the  family,  and  who 
seemed  in  vigorous  middle  life,  though  he  was  consid- 
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erably  more  than  seventy,  stepped  forward  with  a 
cheerful  face  and  told  Aph-Lin  "  that  the  day  before 
he  died,  his  father  had  seen  in  a  dream  his  departed  Gy, 
and  was  eager  to  be  reunited  to  her,  and  restored  to 
youth  beneath  the  nearer  smile  of  the  All-Good. " 

While  these  two  were  talking,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  dark  metallic  substance  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room.  It  was  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  narrow 
in  proportion,  and  all  closed  round,  save,  near  the  roof, 
there  were  small  round  holes  through  which  might  be 
seen  a  red  light.  From  the  interior  emanated  a  rich  and 
sweet  perfume;  and  while  I  was  conjecturing  what 
purpose  this  machine  was  to  serve,  all  the  timepieces 
in  the  town  struck  the  hour  with  their  solemn,  musical 
chime;  and  as  that  sound  ceased,  music  of  a  more  joyous 
character,  but  still  of  a  joy  subdued  and  tranquil,  rang 
throughout  the  chamber,  and  from  the  walls  beyond,  in 
a  choral  peal.  Symphonious  with  the  melody,  those 
present  lifted  their  voice  in  chant.  The  words  of  this 
hymn  were  simple;  they  expressed  no  regret,  no  fare- 
well, but  rather  a  greeting  to  the  new  Avorld  whither  the 
deceased  had  preceded  the  living.  Indeed,  in  their 
language,  the  funeral  hymn  is  called  the  "  Birth  Song." 
Then  the  corpse,  covered  by  a  long  cerement,  was 
tenderly  lifted  up  by  six  of  the  nearest  kinsfolk  and 
borne  towards  the  dark  thing  I  have  described.  I 
pressed  forward  to  see  what  happened.  A  sliding  door 
or  panel  at  one  end  was  lifted  up,  the  body  deposited 
within  on  a  shelf,  the  door  reclosed,  a  spring  at  the 
side  touched,  a  sudden  whishing,  sighing  sound  heard 
from  within ;  and  lo !  at  the  other  end  of  the  machine 
the  lid  fell  down,  and  a  small  handful  of  smouldering 
dust  dropped  into  a  patera  placed  to  receive  it.  The 
son  took  up  the  patera  and  said  (in  what  I  understood 
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afterwards  was  the  usual  form  of  words),  "  Behold  how 
great  is  the  Maker!  To  this  little  dust  He  gave  form 
and  life  and  soul.  It  needs  not  this  little  dust  for 
Him  to  renew  form  and  life  and  soul  to  the  beloved 
one  Ave    shall   soon  see  again." 

Each  present  bowed  his  head  and  pressed  his  hand  to 
his  heart.  Then  a  young  female  child  opened  a  small 
door  within  the  wall,  and  I  perceived,  in  the  recess, 
shelves  on  which  were  placed  many  fxiterce  like  that 
which  the  son  held,  save  that  they  all  had  covers. 
With  such  a  cover  a  Gy  now  approached  the  son,  and 
placed  it  over  the  cup,  on  which  it  closed  with  a  spring. 
On  the  lid  were  engraven  the  name  of  the  deceased,  and 
these  words:  "Lent  to  us  "  (here  the  date  of  birth). 
"Eecalled  from  us"  (here  the  date  of  death). 

The  closed  door  shut  with  a  musical  sound,  and  all 
was  over. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

"And  this,"  said  I,  with  my  mind  full  of  what  I  had 
witnessed,  —  "  this,  I  presume,  is  your  usual  form  of 
burial  1  " 

"Our  invariable  form,"  answered  Aph-Lin.  "What 
is  it  amongst  your  people  ?  " 

"  We  inter  the  body  whole  within  the  earth." 

"  What !  to  degrade  the  form  you  have  loved  and 
honored,  the  wife  on  whose  breast  you  have  slept,  to 
the  loathsomeness  of  corruption  1  " 

"But  if  the  soul  lives  again,  can  it  matter  whether 
the  body  waste  within  the  earth  or  is  reduced  by  that 
awful  mechanism,  worked,  no  doubt,  by  the  agency  of 
vril,  into  a  pinch  of  dust?  " 

"You  answer  well,"  said  my  host,  "and  there  is  no 
arguing  on  a  matter  of  feeling ;  but  to  me  your  custom 
is  horrible  and  repulsive,  and  would  serve  to  invest 
death  with  gloomy  and  hideous  associations.  It  is 
something,  too,  to  ray  mind,  to  be  able  to  preserve  the 
token  of  what  has  been  our  kinsman  or  friend  within 
the  abode  in  which  we  live.  We  thus  feel  more 
sensibly  that  he  still  lives,  though  not  visibly  so  to  us. 
But  our  sentiments  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  are  created 
by  custom.  Custom  is  not  to  be  changed  by  a  wise 
An,  any  more  than  it  is  changed  by  a  wise  community, 
without  the  gravest  deliberation,  followed  by  the  most 
earnest  conviction.  It  is  only  thus  that  change  ceases 
to  be  changeability,  and  once  made  is  made  for  good." 
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When  we  regained  the  house,  Aph-Lin  summoned 
some  of  the  chiklren  in  his  service  and  sent  them  round 
to  several  of  his  friends,  requesting  their  attendance  that 
day,  during  the  Easy  Hours,  to  a  festival  in  honor  of 
his  kinsman's  recall  to  the  All-Good.  This  was  the 
largest  and  gayest  assembly  I  ever  witnessed  during 
my  stay  among  the  Ana,  and  was  prolonged  far  into 
the  Silent  Hours. 

The  banquet  was  spread  in  a  vast  chamber  reserved 
especially  for  grand  occasions.     This  differed  from  our 
entertainments,  and   was  not  without  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  those  we   read  of  in  the  luxurious  age  of  the 
Roman  empire.      There  was  not  one  great  table  set  out, 
but  numerous  small  tables,  each  appropriated  to   eight 
guests.     It  is  considered  that  beyond  that  number  con- 
versation   languishes   and  friendship   cools.     The  Ana 
never   laugh  loud,  as  I  have  before  observed,  but  the 
cheerful    ring    of    their    voices    at    the    various    tables 
betokened    gayety    of    intercourse.       As    they    have   no 
stimulant  drinks,  and  are  temperate  in  food,  though  so 
choice  and  dainty,  the  banquet  itself  did  not  last  long. 
The  tables  sank  through  the  floor,  and  then  came  musical 
entertainments  for  those  who  liked  them.     Many,  how- 
ever, wandered  away:  some  of  the  younger  ascended  on 
their   wings,  for  the    hall  was  roofless,  forming  aerial 
dances ;  others  strolled  through  the  various  apartments, 
examining  the  curiosities  with  which  they  were  stored, 
or  formed  themselves  into  groups  for  various  games,  the 
favorite  of  which  is  a  complicated  kind  of  chess  played 
by  eight  persons.     I   mixed  with    the  crowd,  but  was 
prevented  joining  in  their  conversation  by  the  constant 
companionship  of  one  or  the  other  of  my  host's  sons, 
appointed   to   keep    me   from    obtrusive    questionings. 
The  guests,  however,    noticed   me   but   slightly;    they 
VOL.  II.  —  27 
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had  grown  accustomed  to  my  appearance,  seeing  me  so 
often  in  the  streets,  and  I  had  ceased  to  excite  much 
curiosity. 

To  my  great  delight  Zee  avoided  me,  and  evidently 
sought  to  excite  my  jealousy  by  marked  attentions  to  a 
very  handsome  young  An,  who  (though,  as  is  the  modest 
custom  of  the  males  when  addressed  by  females,  he 
answered  with  downcast  eyes  and  blushing  cheeks,  and 
was  demure  and  shy  as  young  ladies  new  to  the  world 
are  in  most  civilized  countries  except  England  and 
America)  was  evidently  much  charmed  by  the  tall  Gy, 
and  ready  to  falter  a  bashful  "  Yes  "  if  she  had  actually 
proposed.  Fervently  hoping  that  she  would,  and  more 
and  more  averse  to  the  idea  of  reduction  to  a  cinder 
after  I  had  seen  the  rapidity  with  which  a  human  body 
can  be  hurried  into  a  pinch  of  dust,  I  amused  myself  by 
watching  the  manners  of  the  other  young  people.  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  observing  that  Zee  was  no  singular 
assertor  of  a  female's  most  valued  rights.  Wherever  I 
turned  my  eyes  or  lent  my  ears,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  Gy  was  the  wooing  party,  and  the  An  the  coy  and 
reluctant  one.  The  pretty,  innocent  airs  which  an  An 
gave  himself  on  being  thus  courted,  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  evaded  direct  answer  to  professions  of  attach- 
ment, or  turned  into  jest  the  flattering  compliments 
addressed  to  him,  would  have  done  honor  to  the  most 
accomplished  coquette.  Both  my  male  chaperons  were 
subjected  greatly  to  these  seductive  influences,  and  both 
acquitted  themselves  with  wonderful  honor  to  their  tact 
and  self-control. 

I  said  to  the  elder  son,  who  preferred  mechanical 
employments  to  the  management  of  a  great  property, 
and  who  was  of  an  eminently  philosophical  temperament, 
"  I  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  at  your  age,  and  with 
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all  the  intoxicating  effects  on  the  senses  of  music  and 
lights  and  perfumes,  you  can  be  so  cold  to  that  impas- 
sioned Gy  who  has  just  left  you  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
at  your  cruelty." 

The  young  An  replied  with  a  sigh,  "Gentle  Tish, 
the  greatest  misfortune  in  life  is  to  marry  one  Gy  if  you 
are  in  love  with  another. " 

"  Oh !  you  are  in  love  with  another  ?  " 

"Alas!  yes." 

"  And  she  does  not  return  your  love  1  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Sometimes  a  look,  a  tone,  makes 
me  hope  so ;  but  she  has  never  plainly  told  me  that  she 
loves  me." 

"  Have  you  not  whispered  in  her  own  ear  that  you 
love  her  ?  " 

"  Fie !  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?  What  world  do 
you  come  from?  Could  I  so  betray  the  dignity  of 
my  sex?  Could  I  be  so  un-Anly,  so  lost  to  shame, 
as  to  own  love  to  a  Gy  who  has  not  first  owned  hers 
to   me?" 

"  Pardon ;  I  was  not  quite  aware  that  you  pushed  the 
modesty  of  your  sex  so  far.  But  does  no  An  ever  say 
to  a  Gy,  '  I  love  you,'  till  she  says  it  first  to  him?  " 

"  I  can't  say  that  no  An  has  ever  done  so,  but  if  he 
ever  does,  he  is  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ana,  and 
secretly  despised  by  the  Gy-ei.  No  Gy,  well  brought 
up ,  would  listen  to  him ;  she  would  consider  that  he 
audaciously  infringed  on  the  rights  of  her  sex,  while 
outraging  the  modesty  which  dignifies  his  own.  It  is 
very  provoking,"  continued  the  An;  "for  she  whom  I 
love  has  certainly  courted  no  one  else,  and  I  cannot  but 
think  she  likes  me.  Sometimes  I  suspect  that  she 
does  not  court  me  because  she  fears  I  would  ask  some 
unreasonable  settlement  as  to  the  surrender  of  her  rights. 
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But  if  so,  she  cannot  really  love  me,  for  where  a  Gy 
really  loves  she  foregoes  all  rights." 
"  Is  this  young  Gy  present  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes.  She  sits  yonder,  talking  to  my  mother." 
I  looked  in  the  direction  to  which  my  eyes  were  thus 
guided,  and  saw  a  Gy  dressed  in  robes  of  bright  red, 
which  among  this  people  is  a  sign  that  a  Gy  as  yet 
prefers  a  single  state.  She  wears  gray,  a  neutral  tint, 
to  indicate  that  she  is  looking  about  for  a  spouse;  dark 
purple  if  she  wishes  to  intimate  that  she  has  made  a 
choice;  purple  and  orange  when  she  is  betrothed  or 
married;  light  blue  when  she  is  divorced  or  a  widow, 
and  would  marry  again.  Light  blue  is  of  course  seldom 
seen. 

Among  a  people  where  all  are  of  so  high  a  type  of 
beauty,  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  one  as  peculiarly 
handsome.  My  young  friend's  choice  seemed  to  me  to 
possess  the  average  of  good  looks;  but  there  was  an 
expression  in  her  face  that  pleased  me  more  than  did 
the  faces  of  the  young  Gy-ei  generally,  because  it  looked 
less  bold,  less  conscious  of  female  rights.  I  observed 
that  while  she  talked  to  Bra,  she  glanced,  from  time  to 
time,  sidelong  at  my  young  friend. 

"  Courage,"  said  I;  "  that  young  Gy  loves  you." 
"  Ay;  but  if  she  will  not  say  so,  how  am  I  the  better 
for  her  love  1  " 

"  Your  mother  is  aware  of  your  attachment  1  " 
"  Perhaps  so.     I  never   owned  it  to  her.     It  would 
be  un-Anly  to  confide  such  weakness  to  a  mother.     I 
have  told  my  father;  he  may  have  told  it  again  to  his 
wife." 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  quit  you  for  a  moment  and 
glide  behind  your  mother  and  your  beloved?  I  am 
sure  they  are  talking  about  you.     Do  not  hesitate.     I 
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promise  that  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be  questioned 
till  I  rejoin  you. " 

The  young  An  pressed  his  hand  on  his  heart,  touched 
me  lightly  on  the  head,  and  allowed  me  to  quit  his  side. 
I  stole  unobserved  behind  his  mother  and  his  beloved. 
I  overheard  their  talk. 

Bra  was  speaking;  said  she,  "  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  this:  either  my  son,  who  is  of  marriageable  age, 
will  be  decoyed  into  marriage  with  one  of  his  many 
suitors,  or  he  will  join  those  who  emigrate  to  a  distance, 
and  we  shall  see  him  no  more.  If  you  really  care  for 
him,  my  dear  Lo,  you  should  propose." 

"I  do  care  for  him.  Bra;  but  I  doubt  if  I  could 
really  ever  win  his  affections.  He  is  fond  of  his  inven- 
tions and  timepieces ;  and  I  am  not  like  Zee,  but  so  dull 
that  I  fear  I  could  not  enter  into  his  favorite  pursuits, 
and  then  he  would  get  tired  of  me,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  years  divorce  me,  and  I  could  never  marry  another, 
—  never." 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  about  timepieces  to  know 
how  to  be  so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  an  An  who 
cares  for  timepieces,  that  he  would  rather  give  up  the 
timepieces  than  divorce  his  Gy.  You  see,  my  dear  Lo," 
continued  Bra,  "  that  precisely  because  we  are  the 
stronger  sex,  we  rule  the  other,  provided  we  never 
show  our  strength.  If  you  were  superior  to  my  son  in 
making  timepieces  and  automata,  you  should,  as  his 
wife,  always  let  him  suppose  you  thought  him  superior 
in  that  art  to  yourself.  The  An  tacitly  allows  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Gy  in  all  except  his  own  special  pursuit. 
But  if  she  either  excels  him  in  that,  or  affects  not  to 
admire  him  for  his  proficiency  in  it,  he  will  not  love 
her  very  long;  perhaps  he  may  even  divorce  her.  But 
where  a  Gy  really  loves,  she  soon  learns  to  love  all 
that  the  An  does." 
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The  young  Gy  made  no  answer  to  this  address.  She 
looked  down  musingly,  then  a  smile  crept  over  her  lips, 
and  she  rose,  still  silent,  and  went  through  the  crowd 
till  she  paused  by  the  young  An  who  loved  her.  I 
followed  her  steps,  but  discreetly  stood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance while  I  watched  them.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise , 
till  I  recollected  the  coy  tactics  among  the  Ana,  the 
lover  seemed  to  receive  her  advances  with  an  air  of 
indifference.  He  even  moved  away;  but  she  pursued 
his  steps,  and,  a  little  time  after,  both  spread  their 
wings  and  vanished  amid  the  luminous  space  above. 

Just  then  I  was  accosted  by  the  chief  magistrate,  who 
mingled  with  the  crowd  distinguished  by  no  signs  of 
deference  or  homage.  It  so  happened  that  I  had  not 
seen  this  great  dignitary  since  the  day  I  had  entered 
his  dominions;  and  recalling  Aph-Lin's  words  as  to  his 
terrible  doubt  whether  or  not  I  should  be  dissected,  a 
shudder  crept  over  me  at  the  sight  of  his  tranquil 
countenance. 

"  I  hear  much  of  you,  stranger,  from  my  son  Tae," 
said  the  Tur,  laying  his  hand  politely  on  my  bended 
head.  "  He  is  very  fond  of  your  society ,  and  I  trust 
you  are  not  displeased  with  the  customs  of  our  people." 

I  muttered  some  unintelligible  answer,  which  I 
intended  to  be  an  assurance  of  my  gratitude  for  the  kind- 
ness I  had  received  from  the  Tur,  and  my  admiration 
of  his  countrymen,  but  the  dissecting-knife  gleamed 
before  my  mind's  eye  and  choked  my  utterance.  A 
softer  voice  said,  "  My  brother's  friend  must  be  dear  to 
me. "  And  looking  up,  I  saw  a  young  Gy,  who  might 
be  sixteen  years  old,  standing  beside  the  magistrate  and 
gazing  at  me  with  a  very  benignant  countenance.  She 
had  not  come  to  her  full  growth,  and  was  scarcely 
taller  than  myself  (namely,  about  5  feet  10  inches),  and, 
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tlianks  to  that  comparatively  diminutive  stature,  I 
thought  her  the  loveliest  Gy  I  had  hitherto  seen.  I 
suppose  something  in  my  eyes  revealed  that  impression, 
for  her  countenance  grew  yet  more  benignant. 

"  Tae  tells  me,"  she  said,  "that  you  have  not  yet 
learned  to  accustom  yourself  to  wings.  That  grieves 
me,  for  I  should  have  liked  to  fly  with  you." 

"xVlas!  "  I  replied,  "I  can  never  hope  to  enjoy  that 
happiness.  I  am  assured  by  Zee  that  the  safe  use  of 
wings  is  a  hereditary  gift,  and  it  would  take  genera- 
tions before  one  of  my  race  could  poise  himself  in  the 
air  like  a  bird." 

"Let  not  that  thought  vex  you  too  much,"  replied 
this  amiable  Princess ;  "  for,  after  all ,  there  must  come 
a  day  when  Zee  and  myself  must  resign  our  wings  for- 
ever. Perhaps  when  that  day  comes  we  might  be  glad 
if  the  An  we  chose  was  also  without  wings." 

The  Tur  had  left  us,  and  was  lost  amongst  the  crowd. 
I  began  to  feel  at  ease  with  Tae's  charming  sister,  and 
rather  startled  her  by  the  boldness  of  my  compliment 
in  replying  "  that  no  An  she  could  choose  would  ever 
use  his  wings  to  fly  away  from  her."  It  is  so  against 
custom  for  an  An  to  say  such  civil  things  to  a  Gy  till 
she  has  declared  her  passion  for  him,  and  been  accepted 
as  his  betrothed,  that  the  young  maiden  stood  quite 
dumfounded  for  a  few  moments.  Nevertheless  she 
did  not  seem  displeased.  At  last  recovering  herself, 
she  invited  me  to  accompany  her  into  one  of  the  less 
crowded  rooms  and  listen  to  the  songs  of  the  birds.  I 
followed  her  steps  as  she  glided  before  me,  and  she  led 
me  into  a  chamber  almost  deserted.  A  fountain  of 
naphtha  was  playing  in  the  centre  of  the  room;  round 
it  were  ranged  soft  divans,  and  the  walls  of  the  room 
were  open  on  one  side  to  an  aviary  in  which  the  birda 
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were  chanting  their  artful  chorus.  The  Gy  seated 
herself  on  one  of  the  divans,  and  I  placed  myself  at  her 
side.  "  Tae  tells  me,"  she  said,  "  that  Aph-Lin  has 
made  it  the  law  ^  of  his  house  that  you  are  not  to  be 
questioned  as  to  the  country  you  come  from  or  the 
reason  why  you  visit  us.     Is  it  so  ?  " 

"It  is." 

"May  I,  at  least,  without  sinning  against  that  law, 
ask  at  least  if  the  Gy-ei  in  your  country  are  of  the  same 
pale  color  as  yourself,  and  no  taller  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think,  0  beautiful  Gy,  that  I  infringe  the 
law  of  Aph-Lin,  which  is  more  binding  on  myself  than 
any  one,  if  I  answer  questions  so  innocent.  The  Gy-ei 
in  my  country  are  much  fairer  of  hue  than  I  am,  and 
their  average  height  is  at  least  a  head  shorter  than 
mine." 

"  They  cannot  then  be  so  strong  as  the  Ana  amongst 
you?  But  I  suppose  their  superior  vril  force  makes 
up  for  such  extraordinary  disadvantage  of  size  ?  " 

"  They  do  not  profess  the  vril  force  as  you  know  it ; 
but  still  they  are  very  powerful  in  my  country,  and  an 
An  has  small  chance  of  a  happy  life  if  he  be  not  more 
or  less  governed  by  his  Gy." 

"  You  speak  feelingly,"  said  Tae's  sister,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  half  sad,  half  petulant.  "You  are  married,  of 
course  ?  " 

"  No ;  certainly  not. " 

"Nor  betrothed?  " 

1  Literally,  "  has  said,  In  this  house  be  it  requested."  Words 
synonymous  with  law,  as  implying  forcible  obligation,  are  avoided 
by  this  singular  people.  Even  had  it  been  decreed  by  the  Tur  that 
his  College  of  Sages  should  dissect  me,  the  decree  would  have  run 
blandly  thus,  "Be  it  requested  that,  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  carnivorous  Tish  be  requested  to  submit  himself  to 
dissection." 
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"Nor  betrothed." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  no  Gy  has  proposed  to  you  ?  " 

"  In  my  country  the  Gy  does  not  propose ;  the  An 
speaks  first." 

"  What  a  strange  reversal  of  the  laws  of  nature !  "  said 
the  maiden,  "and  what  want  of  modesty  in  your  sex! 
But  have  you  never  proposed,  never  loved  one  Gy  more 
than  another  1 " 

I  felt  embarrassed  by  these  ingenuous  questionings, 
and  said,  "  Pardon  me ;  but  I  think  we  are  beginning  to 
infringe  upon  Aph-Lin's  injunction.  Thus  much  only 
will  I  say  in  answer,  and  then,  I  implore  you,  ask  no 
more.  I  did  once  feel  the  preference  you  speak  of;  I 
did  propose,  and  the  Gy  would  willingly  have  accepted 
me,  but  her  parents  refused  their  consent." 

"Parents!  Do  you  mean  seriously  to  tell  me  that 
parents  can  interfere  with  the  choice  of  their  daughters  1 " 

"  Indeed  they  can,  and  do  very  often." 

"  I  should  not  like  to  live  in  that  country,"  said  the 
Gy,  simply;  "  but  I  hope  you  will  never  go  back  to  it." 

I  bowed  my  head  in  silence.  The  Gy  gently  raised 
my  face  with  her  right  hand,  and  looked  into  it  tenderly. 
"  Stay  with  us,"  she  said;  "stay  with  us,  and  be  loved." 

What  I  might  have  answered,  what  dangers  of  becom- 
ing a  cinder  I  might  have  encountered,  I  still  tremble 
to  think,  when  the  light  of  the  naphtha  fountain  was 
obscured  by  the  shadow  of  wings;  and  Zee,  flying 
through  the  open  roof,  alighted  beside  us.  She  said 
not  a  word;  but  taking  my  arm  with  her  mighty  hand, 
she  drew  me  away,  as  a  mother  draws  a  naughty  child, 
and  led  me  through  the  apartments  to  one  of  the  corri- 
dors, on  which,  by  the  mechanism  they  generally  prefer 
to  stairs,  we  ascended  to  my  own  room.  This  gained, 
Zee  breathed  on  my  forehead,  touched  my  breast  with 
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her  staff,  and  I  was  instantly  plunged  into  a  profound 
sleep. 

When  I  awoke  some  hours  later,  and  heard  the  song 
of  the  birds  in  the  adjoining  aviary,  the  remembrance 
of  Tae's  sister,  her  gentle  looks  and  caressing  words, 
vividly  returned  to  me ;  and  so  impossible  is  it  for  one 
born  and  reared  in  our  upper  world's  state  of  society  to 
divest  himself  of  ideas  dictated  by  vanity  and  ambition 
that  I  found  myself  instinctively  building  proud  castles 
in  the  air. 

"  Tish  though  I  be,"  thus  ran  my  meditations, — 
"  Tish  though  I  be,  it  is  then  clear  that  Zee  is  not  the 
only  Gy  whom  my  appearance  can  captivate.  Evidently 
I  am  loved  by  a  Princess,  the  first  maiden  of  this 
land,  the  daughter  of  the  absolute  monarch  whose  auto- 
cracy they  so  idly  seek  to  disguise  by  the  republican  title 
of  chief  magistrate.  But  for  the  sudden  swoop  of  that 
horrible  Zee,  this  royal  lady  would  have  formally 
proposed  to  me;  and  though  it  may  be  very  well  for 
Aph-Lin,  who  is  only  a  subordinate  minister,  a  mere 
Commissioner  of  Light,  to  threaten  me  with  destruction 
if  I  accept  his  daughter's  hand,  yet  a  sovereign,  Avhose 
word  is  law,  could  compel  the  community  to  abrogate 
any  custom  that  forbids  intermarriage  with  one  of  a 
strange  race,  and  which  in  itself  is  a  contradiction  to 
their  boasted  equality  of  ranks. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  daughter,  who 
spoke  with  such  incredulous  scorn  of  the  interference  of 
parents,  would  not  have  sufficient  influence  with  her 
royal  father  to  save  me  from  the  combustion  to  which 
Aph-Lin  would  condemn  my  form.  And  if  I  were 
exalted  by  such  an  alliance,  who  knows  but  what  the 
monarch  might  elect  me  as  his  successor.  Why  not? 
Few  among  this  indolent  race  of  philosophers  like  the 
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burden  of  such  greatness.  All  might  be  pleased  to  see 
the  supreme  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  an  accom- 
plished stranger  who  has  experience  of  other  and  livelier 
forms  of  existence;  and,  once  chosen,  what  reforms  I 
would  institute!  What  additions  to  the  really  pleasant 
but  too  monotonous  life  of  this  realm  my  familiarity 
with  the  civilized  nations  above  ground  would  effect! 
I  am  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  field.  Next  to  war,  is 
not  the  chase  a  king's  pastime  1  In  what  varieties  of 
strange  game  does  this  nether  world  abound!  How 
interesting  to  strike  down  creatures  that  were  known 
above  ground  before  the  Deluge !  But  how  ?  By  that 
terrible  vril,  in  which,  from  want  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission, I  could  never  be  a  proficient?  No;  but  by  a 
civilized  handy  breech-loader,  which  these  ingenious 
mechanicians  could  not  only  make,  but  no  doubt  im- 
prove,—  nay,  surely  I  saw  one  in  the  Museum.  Indeed, 
as  absolute  king,  I  should  discountenance  vril  altogether, 
except  in  cases  of  war.  Ajyropos  of  war,  it  is  perfectly 
absurd  to  stint  a  people  so  intelligent,  so  rich,  so  well 
armed,  to  a  petty  limit  of  territory  sufficing  for  10,000 
or  12,000  families.  Is  not  this  restriction  a  mere 
philosophical  crotchet,  at  variance  with  the  aspiring 
element  in  human  nature,  such  as  has  been  partially, 
and  with  complete  failure,  tried  in  the  upper  world  by 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Owen?  Of  course  one  would  not 
go  to  war  with  neighboring  nations  as  well  armed  as 
one's  own  subjects;  but  then,  what  of  those  regions 
inhabited  by  races  unacquainted  with  vril,  and  appar- 
ently resembling,  in  their  democratic  institutions,  my 
American  countrymen  ?  One  might  invade  them  with- ' 
out  offence  to  the  vril  nations,  our  allies,  appropriate 
their  territories,  extending,  perhaps,  to  the  most  distant 
regions  of  the  nether  earth,  and  thus  rule  over  an  empire 
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in  which  the  sun  never  sets. "  (I  forgot,  in  my  enthu- 
siasm, that  over  those  regions  there  was  no  sun  to  set.) 
"  As  for  the  fantastical  notion  against  conceding  fame  or 
renown  to  an  eminent  individual,  because,  forsooth, 
bestowal  of  honors  insures  contest  in  the  pursuit  of 
them,  stimulates  angry  passions,  and  mars  the  felicity 
of  peace,  —  it  is  opposed  to  the  very  elements,  not  only 
of  the  human  but  the  brute  creation,  which  are  all,  if 
tamable,  participators  in  the  sentiment  of  praise  and 
emulation.  What  renown  would  be  given  to  a  king 
who  thus  extended  his  empire !  I  should  be  deemed  a 
demi-god. "  Thinking  of  that,  the  other  fanatical  notion 
of  regulating  this  life  by  reference  to  one  which,  no 
doubt,  we  Christians  firmly  believe  in,  but  never  take 
into  consideration,  I  resolved  that  enlightened  philoso- 
phy compelled  me  to  abolish  a  heathen  religion  so 
superstitiously  at  variance  with  modern  thought  and 
practical  action.  Musing  over  these  various  projects,  1 
felt  how  much  I  should  have  liked  at  that  moment 
to  brighten  my  wits  by  a  good  glass  of  whisky-and- 
water.  Not  that  I  am  habitually  a  spirit-drinker,  but 
certainly  there  are  times  when  a  little  stimulant  of 
alcoholic  nature,  taken  with  a  cigar,  enlivens  the 
imagination.  Yes;  certainly  among  these  herbs  and 
fruits  there  would  be  a  liquid  from  which  one  could 
extract  a  pleasant  vinous  alcohol ;  and  with  a  steak  cut 
off  one  of  those  elks  (ah,  what  offence  to  science  to 
reject  the  animal  food  which  our  first  medical  men  agree 
in  recommending  to  the  gastric  juices  of  mankind!), 
one  would  certainly  pass  a  more  exhilarating  hour  of 
repast.  Then,  too,  instead  of  those  antiquated  dramas 
performed  by  childish  amateurs,  certainly  when  I  am 
king,  I  will  introduce  our  modern  opera  and  a  co7'ps 
de  ballet,  for  which  one  might  find,  among  the  nations 
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I  shall  conquer,  young  females  of  less  formidable  height 
and  thews  than  the  Gy-ei,  — not  armed  with  vril,  and 
not  insisting  upon  one's  marrying  them. 

I  was  so  completely  rapt  in  these  and  similar  reforms, 
political,  social,  and  moral,  calculated  to  bestow  on  the 
people  of  the  nether  world  the  blessings  of  a  civiliza- 
tion known  to  the  races  of  the  upper,  that  I  did  not 
perceive  that  Zee  had  entered  the  chamber  till  I  heard 
a  deep  sigh,  and  raising  my  eyes,  beheld  her  standing 
by  my  couch. 

I  need  not  say  that,  according  to  the  manners  of  this 
people,  a  Gy  can,  without  indecorum,  visit  an  An  in 
his  chamber,  though  an  An  would  be  considered  for- 
ward and  immodest  to  the  last  degree  if  he  entered  the 
chamber  of  a  Gy  without  previously  obtaining  her  per- 
mission to  do  so.  Fortunately  I  was  in  the  full  habili- 
ments I  had  worn  when  Zee  had  deposited  me  on  the 
couch.  Nevertheless  I  felt  much  irritated,  as  well  as 
shocked,  by  her  visit,  and  asked  in  a  rude  tone  what 
she  wanted. 

"  Speak  gently,  beloved  one,  I  entreat  you,"  said  she, 
"  for  I  am  very  unhappy.  I  have  not  slept  since  we 
parted. " 

"  A  due  sense  of  your  shameful  conduct  to  me  as  your 
father's  guest  might  well  suffice  to  banish  sleep  from 
your  eyelids.  Where  was  the  affection  you  pretend  to 
have  for  me,  where  was  even  that  politeness  on  which 
the  Vril-ya  pride  themselves,  when,  taking  advantage 
alike  of  that  physical  strength  in  which  your  sex,  in 
this  extraordinary  region,  excels  our  own,  and  of  those 
detestable  and  unhallowed  powers  which  the  agencies 
of  vril  invest  in  your  eyes  and  finger-ends,  you  exposed 
me  to  humiliation  before  your  assembled  visitors,  before 
her  Royal  Highness,  —  I  mean,  the   daughter  of  your 
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own  chief  magistrate,  —  carrying  me  off  to  bed  like  a 
naughty  infant,  and  plunging  me  into  sleep  without 
asking  my  consent  ?  " 

"  Ungrateful!  Do  you  reproach  me  for  the  evidences 
of  my  love?  Can  you  think  that,  even  if  unstung  by 
the  jealousy  which  attends  upon  love  till  it  fades  away 
in  blissful  trust  when  we  know  that  the  heart  we  have 
wooed  is  won,  I  could  be  indifferent  to  the  perils  to 
which  the  audacious  overtures  of  that  silly  little  child 
might  expose  you  1  " 

"  Hold !  Since  you  introduce  the  subject  of  perils,  it 
perhaps  does  not  misbecome  me  to  say  that  my  most 
imminent  perils  come  from  yourself,  or  at  least  would 
come  if  I  believed  in  your  love  and  accepted  your 
addresses.  Your  father  has  told  me  plainly  that  in  that 
case  I  should  be  consumed  into  a  cinder  with  as  little 
compunction  as  if  I  were  the  reptile  whom  Tae  blasted 
into  ashes  with  the  flash  of  his  wand. " 

"  Do  not  let  that  fear  chill  your  heart  to  me, " 
exclaimed  Zee,  dropping  on  her  knees  and  absorbing  my 
right  hand  in  the  space  of  her  ample  palm.  "  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  we  two  cannot  wed  as  those  of  the  same 
race  wed;  true  that  the  love  between  us  must  be  pure 
as  that  which,  in  our  belief,  exists  between  lovers  who 
reunite  in  the  new  life  beyond  that  boundary  at  which 
the  old  life  ends.  But  is  it  not  happiness  enough  to  be 
together,  wedded  in  mind  and  in  heart  ?  Listen :  I  have 
just  left  my  father.  He  consents  to  our  union  on  those 
terms.  I  have  sufficient  influence  with  the  College  of 
Sages  to  insure  their  request  to  the  Tur  not  to  interfere 
with  the  free  choice  of  a  Gy,  provided  that  her  wedding 
with  one  of  another  race  be  but  the  wedding  of  souls. 
Oh,  think  you  that  true  love  needs  ignoble  union?  It 
is  not  that  I  yearn  only  to  be  by  your  side  in  this  life, 
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to  be  part  and  parcel  of  your  joys  and  sorrows  here ;  I 
ask  here  for  a  tie  which  will  bind  us  forever  and  forever 
in  the  world  of  immortals.     Do  you  reject  me  ?  " 

As  she  spoke,  she  knelt,  and  the  whole  character  of 
her  face  was  changed;  nothing  of  sternness  left  to  its 
grandeur,  a  di-\Tne  light,  as  that  of  an  immortal,  shining 
out  from  its  human  beauty.  But  she  rather  awed  me 
as  angel  than  moved  me  as  woman ;  and  after  an  embar- 
rassed pause,  I  faltered  forth  evasive  expressions  of 
gratitude,  and  sought,  as  delicately  as  I  cotdd,  to  point 
out  how  humiliating  would  be  my  position  amongst  her 
race  in  the  light  of  a  husband  who  might  never  be  per- 
mitted the  name  of  father. 

"  But, "  said  Zee,  "  this  community  does  not  constitute 
the  whole  world.  Xo ;  nor  do  all  the  populations  com- 
prised ia  the  league  of  the  Yril-ya.  For  thy  sake  I  will 
renounce  my  country  and  my  people.  "We  wiU  fly 
together  to  some  region  where  thou  shalt  be  safe,  I  am 
strong  enough  to  bear  thee  on  my  wings  across  the 
deserts  that  intervene.  I  am  skilled  enough  to  cleave 
open,  amid  the  rocks,  valleys  in  which  to  build  our 
home.  Solitude  and  a  hut  with  thee  would  be  to  me 
society  and  the  universe.  Or  wouldst  thou  return  to 
thine  own  world,  above  the  surface  of  this,  exposed  to 
the  uncertain  seasons,  and  lit  but  by  the  changeful  orbs 
which  constitute  by  thy  description  the  fickle  character 
of  those  savage  regions  ?  If  so,  speak  the  word,  and  I 
will  force  the  way  for  thy  return,  so  that  I  am  thy 
companion  there,  though,  there  as  here,  but  partner  of 
thy  soul,  and  fellow-traveUer  with  thee  to  the  world  in 
which  there  is  no  parting  and  no  death. " 

I  could  not  but  be  deeply  affected  by  the  tenderness, 
at  once  so  pure  and  so  impassioned,  with  which  these 
words  were  uttered,    and  in   a  voice   that   would  have 
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rendered  musical  the  roughest  sounds  in  the  rudest 
tongue.  And  for  a  moment  it  did  occur  to  me  that  I 
might  avail  myself  of  Zee's  agency  to  effect  a  safe  and 
speedy  return  to  the  upper  world.  But  a  very  brief 
space  for  reflection  sufficed  to  show  me  how  dishonorable 
and  base  a  return  for  such  devotion  it  would  be  to  allure 
thus  away,  from  her  own  people  and  a  home  in  which 
I  had  been  so  hospitably  treated,  a  creature  to  whom 
our  world  would  be  so  abhorrent,  and  for  whose  barren 
if  spiritual  love  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  renounce 
the  more  human  affection  of  mates  less  exalted  above  my 
erring  self.  With  this  sentiment  of  duty  towards  the 
Gy  combined  another  of  duty  towards  the  whole  race  I 
belonged  to.  Could  I  venture  to  introduce  into  the 
upper  world  a  being  so  formidably  gifted, —  a  being  that 
with  a  movement  of  her  staff  could  in  less  than  an  hour 
reduce  New  York  and  its  glorious  Koom-Posh  into  a 
pinch  of  snuff?  Rob  her  of  one  staff,  with  her  science 
she  could  easily  construct  another;  and  with  the  deadly 
lightnings  that  armed  the  slender  engine  her  whole  frame 
was  charged.  If  thus  dangerous  to  the  cities  and  popu- 
lations of  the  whole  upper  earth,  could  she  be  a  safe 
companion  to  myself  in  case  her  affection  should  be 
subjected  to  change,  or  embittered  by  jealousy  1  These 
thoughts,  which  it  takes  so  many  words  to  express, 
passed  rapidly  through  my  brain  and  decided  my  answer. 
"  Zee, "  I  said,  in  the  softest  tones  I  could  command, 
and  pressing  respectful  lips  on  the  hand  into  whose  clasp 
mine  had  vanished,  — "  Zee,  I  can  find  no  words  to  say 
how  deeply  I  am  touched,  and  how  highly  I  am  honored, 
by  a  love  so  disinterested  and  self-immolating.  My  best 
return  to  it  is  perfect  frankness.  Each  nation  has  its 
customs.  The  customs  of  yours  do  not  allow  you  to 
wed  me;  the  customs  of  mine  are  equally  opposed  to 
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such  a  union  between  those  of  races  so  widely  differing. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  not  deficient  in  courage 
among  my  own  people,  or  amid  dangers  with  which  I 
am  familiar,  I  cannot,  without  a  shudder  of  horror, 
think  of  constructing  a  bridal  home  in  the  heart  of  some 
dismal  chaos,  with  all  the  elements  of  nature,  fire  and 
water  and  mephitic  gases,  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  probability  that  at  some  moment,  while  yoii 
were  busied  in  cleaving  rocks  or  conveying  vril  into 
lamps,  I  should  be  devoured  by  a  Krek  which  your 
operations  disturbed  from  its  hiding-place.  I,  a  mere 
Tish,  do  not  deserve  the  love  of  a  Gy  so  brilliant,  so 
learned,  so  potent  as  yourself.  Yes;  I  do  not  deserve 
that  love,  for  I  cannot  return  it." 

Zee  released  my  hand,  rose  to  her  feet,  and  turned 
her  face  away  to  hide  her  emotions;  then  she  glided 
noiselessly  along  the  room,  and  paused  at  the  threshold. 
Suddenly,  impelled  as  by  a  new  thought,  she  returned 
to  my  side  and  said,  in  a  whispered  tone,  — 

"  You  told  me  you  would  speak  with  perfect  frank- 
ness. With  perfect  frankness,  then,  answer  me  this 
question.     If  you  cannot  love  me,  do  you  love  another?  " 

"  Certainly,  I  do  not. " 

"  You  do  not  love  Tae's  sister  ?  " 

"  I  never  saw  her  before  last  night. " 

"  That  is  no  answer.  Love  is  swifter  than  vril.  You 
hesitate  to  tell  me.  Do  not  think  it  is  only  jealousy 
that  prompts  me  to  caution  you.  If  the  Tur's  daughter 
should  declare  love  to  you, —  if  in  her  ignorance  she  con- 
fides to  her  father  any  preference  that  may  justify  his 
belief  that  she  will  woo  you, —  he  will  have  no  option 
but  to  request  your  immediate  destruction,  as  he  is  spe- 
cially charged  with  the  duty  of  consulting  the  good  of  the 
community,  which  could  not  allow  a  daughter  of  the 
VOL.  II.  —  28 
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Vril-ya  to  wed  a  son  of  the  Tish-a,  in  that  sense  of 
marriage  which  does  not  confine  itself  to  union  of  the 
souls.  Alas!  there  would  then  be  for  you  no  escape. 
She  has  no  strength  of  wing  to  uphold  you  through  the 
air;  she  has  no  science  wherewith  to  make  a  home  in 
the  wilderness.  Believe  that  here  my  friendship  speaks, 
and  that  my  jealousy  is  silent. " 

With  those  words  Zee  left  me.  And  recalling  those 
words,  I  thought  no  more  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of 
the  Vril-ya,  or  of  the  political,  social,  and  moral  reforms 
I  should  institute  in  the  capacity  of  Absolute  Sovereign. 
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CHAPTEK  XXYI. 

After  the  conversation  with  Zee  just  recorded,  I  fell 
into  a  profound  melancholy.  The  curious  interest  with 
which  I  had  hitherto  examined  the  life  and  hahits  of 
this  marvellous  community  was  at  an  end.  I  could  not 
banish  from  my  mind  the  consciousness  that  I  was 
among  a  people  who,  however  kind  and  courteous,  could 
destroy  me  at  any  moment  without  scruple  or  compunc- 
tion. The  virtuous  and  peaceful  life  of  the  people 
which,  while  new  to  me,  had  seemed  so  holy  a  contrast 
to  the  contentions,  the  passions,  the  vices  of  the  upper 
world,  now  began  to  oppress  me  with  a  sense  of  dulness 
and  monotony.  Even  the  serene  tranquUlity  of  the 
lustrous  air  preyed  on  my  spirits.  I  longed  for  a  change, 
even  to  winter  or  storm  or  darkness.  I  began  to  feel 
that,  whatever  our  dreams  of  perfectibility,  our  restless 
aspirations  towards  a  better  and  higher  and  calmer 
sphere  of  being,  we,  the  mortals  of  the  upper  world,  are 
not  trained  or  fitted  to  enjoy  for  long  the  very  happiness 
of  which  we  dream  or  to  which  we  aspire. 

Xow,  in  this  social  state  of  the  Yril-ya,  it  was  singular 
to  mark  how  it  contrived  to  unite  and  to  harmonize  into 
one  system  nearly  all  the  objects  which  the  various 
philosophers  of  the  upper  world  have  placed  before 
human  hopes  as  the  ideals  of  a  Utopian  future.  It  was 
a  state  in  which  war,  with  all  its  calamities,  was  deemed 
impossible, —  a  state  in  which  the  freedom  of  all  and 
each  was  secured  to  the  uttermost  degree,  without  one 
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of  those  animosities  which  make  freedom  in  the  upper 
world  depend  on  the  perpetual  strife  of  hostile  parties. 
Here  the  corruption  which  debases  democracies  was  as 
unknown  as  the  discontents  which  undermine  the  thrones 
of  monarchies.  Equality  here  was  not  a  name;  it  was 
a  reality.  Kiches  were  not  persecuted,  because  they 
were  not  envied.  Here  those  problems  connected  with 
the  labors  of  a  working  class,  hitherto  insoluble  above 
ground,  and  above  ground  conducing  to  such  bitterness 
between  classes,  were  solved  by  a  process  the  simplest: 
a  distinct  and  separate  working  class  was  dispensed 
with  altogether.  Mechanical  inventions,  constructed  on 
principles  that  baffled  my  research  to  ascertain,  M^orked 
by  an  agency  infinitely  more  powerful  and  infinitely 
more  easy  of  management  than  aught  we  have  yet 
extracted  from  electricity  or  steam,  with  the  aid  of 
children  whose  strength  was  never  overtasked,  but  who 
loved  their  employment  as  sport  and  pastime,  sufficed  to 
create  a  public  wealth  so  devoted  to  the  general  use  that 
not  a  grumbler  was  ever  heard  of.  The  vices  that  rot 
our  cities  here  had  no  footing.  Amusements  abounded, 
but  they  were  all  innocent.  No  merry-makings  con- 
duced to  intoxication,  to  riot,  to  disease.  Love  existed, 
and  was  ardent  in  pursuit,  but  its  object,  once  secured, 
was  faithful.  The  adulterer,  the  profligate,  the  harlot, 
were  phenomena  so  unknown  in  this  commonwealth 
that  even  to  find  the  words  by  which  they  were  desig- 
nated one  would  have  had  to  search  throughout  an  obso- 
lete literature  composed  thousands  of  years  before. 
They  who  have  been  students  of  theoretical  philosophies 
above  ground  know  that  all  these  strange  departures 
from  civilized  life  do  but  realize  ideas  which  have  been 
broached,  canvassed,  ridiculed,  contested  for;  sometimes 
partially  tried,  and  still  put  forth  in  fantastic  books,  but 
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have  never  come  to  practical  result.  Nor  were  these  all 
the  steps  towards  theoretical  perfectibility  which  this 
community  had  made.  It  had  been  the  sober  belief  of 
Descartes  that  the  life  of  man  could  be  prolonged,  not, 
indeed,  on  this  earth,  to  eternal  duration,  but  to  what  he 
called  the  age  of  the  patriarchs,  and  modestly  defined  to 
be  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
average  length.  "Well,  even  this  dream  of  sages  was 
here  fulfilled,  —  nay,  more  than  fulfilled ;  for  the  vigor 
of  middle  life  was  preserved  even  after  the  term  of  a 
century  was  passed.  "With  this  longevity  was  combined 
a  greater  blessing  than  itself,  —  that  of  continuous  health. 
Such  diseases  as  befell  the  race  were  removed  with  ease 
by  scientific  applications  of  that  agency  —  life-giving  as 
life-destroying  —  which  is  inherent  in  vril.  Even  this 
idea  is  not  imknown  above  ground,  though  it  has  gener- 
ally been  confined  to  enthusiasts  or  charlatans,  and  ema- 
nates from  confused  notions  about  mesmerism,  odic  force, 
etc.  Passing  by  such  trivial  contrivances  as  wings, 
which  every  schoolboy  knows  have  been  tried  and  found 
wanting,  from  the  mythical  or  prehistorical  period,  I 
proceed  to  that  very  delicate  question,  urged  of  late  as 
essential  to  the  perfect  happiness  of  our  human  species 
by  the  two  most  disturbing  and  potential  influences  on 
upper-ground  society,  —  womankind  and  pliilosophy,  I 
mean  the  rights  of  women. 

Now,  it  is  allowed  by  jurisprudists  that  it  is  idle  to 
talk  of  rights  where  there  are  not  corresponding  powers 
to  enforce  them;  and  above  ground,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  man,  in  his  physical  force,  in  the  use  of  weapons 
offensive  and  defensive,  when  it  comes  to  positive 
personal  contest,  can,  as  a  rule  of  general  application, 
master  women.  But  among  this  people  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the   rights  of  women,    because,  as  I  have 
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before  said,  the  Gy,  physically  speaking,  is  bigger  and 
stronger  than  the  An;  and  her  will  being  also  more 
resolute  than  his,  and  will  being  essential  to  the  direction 
of  the  vril  force,  she  can  bring  to  bear  upon  him,  more 
potently  than  he  on  herself,  the  mystical  agency  which 
art  can  extract  from  the  occult  properties  of  nature. 
Therefore  all  that  our  female  philosophers  above  ground 
contend  for  as  to  rights  of  women  is  conceded  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  this  happy  commonwealth.  Besides 
such  physical  powers,  the  Gy-ei  have  (at  least  in  youth) 
a  keen  desire  for  accomplishments  and  learning  which 
exceeds  that  of  the  male ;  and  thus  they  are  the  scholars, 
the  professors,  — the  learned  portion,  in  short,  of  the 
commiinity. 

Of  course,  in  this  state  of  society  the  female  establishes, 
as  I  have  shown,  her  most  valued  privilege,  that  of 
choosing  and  courting  her  wedding  partner.  Without 
that  privilege  she  would  despise  all  the  others.  Now, 
above  ground,  we  should  not  unreasonably  apprehend 
that  a  female,  thus  potent  and  thus  privileged,  when  she 
had  fairly  himted  us  down  and  married  us,  would  be 
very  imperious  and  tyrannical.  Not  so  with  the  Gy-ei : 
once  married,  the  wings  once  suspended,  and  more 
amiable,  complacent,  docile  mates,  more  sympathetic, 
more  sinking  their  loftier  capacities  into  the  study  of 
their  husbands'  comparatively  frivolous  tastes  and  whims, 
no  poet  could  conceive  in  his  \'isions  of  conjugal  bliss. 
Lastly,  among  the  more  important  characteristics  of  the 
Vril-ya,  as  distinguished  from  our  mankind,  —  lastly, 
and  most  important  on  the  bearings  of  their  life  and  the 
peace  of  their  commonwealths,  is  their  universal  agree- 
ment in  the  existence  of  a  merciful,  beneficent  Deity,  and 
of  a  future  world  to  the  duration  of  which  a  century  or 
two  are  moments  too  brief  to  waste  upon  thoughts  of 
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fame  and  power  and  avarice ;  while  with  that  agreement 
is  combined  another,  —  namely,  since  they  can  know 
nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  that  Deity  beyond  the  fact  of 
His  supreme  goodness,  nor  of  that  future  world  beyond 
the  fact  of  its  felicitous  existence,  so  their  reason  forbids 
all  angry  disputes  on  insoluble  questions.  Thus  they 
secure  for  that  State  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  what  no 
community  ever  secured  under  the  light  of  the  stars,  — 
all  the  blessings  and  consolations  of  a  religion  without 
any  of  the  evils  and  calamities  which  are  engendered  by 
strife  between  one  religion  and  another. 

It  would  be,  then,  utterly  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
state  of  existence  among  the  Vril-ya  is  thus,  as  a  whole, 
immeasurably  more  felicitous  than  that  of  super-terres- 
trial races,  and,  realizing  the  dreams  of  our  most  sanguine 
philanthropists,  almost  approaches  to  a  poet's  conception 
of  some  angelical  order.  And  yet,  if  you  would  take  a 
thousand  of  the  best  and  most  pliilosophical  of  human 
beings  you  could  find  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  New 
York,  or  even  Boston,  and  place  them  as  citizens  in  this 
beatified  community,  my  beKef  is  that  in  less  than  a 
year  they  would  either  die  of  ennui,  or  attempt  some 
revolution  by  which  they  would  militate  against  the 
good  of  the  community,  and  be  burned  into  cinders  at 
the  request  of  the  Tur. 

Certainly  I  have  no  desire  to  insinuate,  through  the 
medium  of  this  narrative,  any  ignorant  disparagement  of 
the  race  to  which  I  belong.  I  have,  on  the  contrary, 
endeavored  to  make  it  clear  that  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  social  system  of  the  Vril-ya  forbid  them  to 
produce  those  individual  examples  of  human  greatness 
which  adorn  the  annals  of  the  upper  world.  Where 
there  are  no  wars,  there  can  be  no  Hannibal,  no  Washing- 
ton, no  Jackson,  no  Sheridan ;  where  States  are  so  happy 
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that  they  fear  no  danger  and  desire  no  change,  they 
cannot  give  birth  to  a  Demosthenes,  a  Webster,  a 
Sumner,  a  "Wendell  Holmes,  or  a  Butler ;  and  where  a 
society  attains  to  a  moral  standard,  in  which  there  are  no 
crimes  and  no  sorrows  from  which  tragedy  can  extract  its 
aliment  of  pity  and  sorrow,  no  salient  vices  or  follies  on 
which  comedy  can  lavish  its  mirthful  satire,  it  has  lost 
the  chance  of  producing  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Moliere,  or 
a  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.  But  if  I  have  no  desire  to  dis- 
parage my  fellow-men  above  ground  in  showing  how 
much  the  motives  that  impel  the  energies  and  ambition 
of  individuals,  in  a  society  of  contest  and  struggle, 
become  dormant  or  annulled  in  a  society  which  aims  at 
securing  for  the  aggregate  the  calm  and  innocent  felicity 
which  we  presume  to  be  the  lot  of  beatified  immortals, 
neitlier,  on  the  other  hand,  have  I  the  wish  to  represent 
the  commonwealths  of  the  Vril-ya  as  an  ideal  form  of 
political  society,  to  the  attainment  of  which  our  own 
efforts  of  reform  should  be  directed.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  because  we  have  so  combined,  throughout  the  series  of 
ages,  the  elements  which  compose  human  character,  that 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  adopt  the  modes 
of  life,  or  to  reconcile  our  passions  to  the  modes  of 
thought,  among  the  Vril-ya,  that  I  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  this  people  —  though  originally  not  only 
of  our  human  race,  but,  as  seems  to  me  clear  by  the 
roots  of  their  language,  descended  from  the  same  ances- 
tors as  the  great  Aryan  family,  from  which  in  varied 
streams  has  flowed  the  dominant  civilization  of  the  world ; 
and  having,  according  to  their  myths  and  their  history, 
passed  through  phases  of  society  familiar  to  ourselves  — 
had  yet  now  developed  into  a  distinct  species  with  which 
it  was  impossible  that  any  community  in  the  upper  world 
could  amalgamate;  and  that  if  they  ever  emerged  from 
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these  netlier  recesses  into  the  light  of  day,  they  would, 
according  to  their  own  traditional  persuasions  of  their 
ultimate  destiny,  destroy  and  replace  our  existent 
varieties  of  man. 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  since  more  than  one  Gy  could 
be  found  to  conceive  a  partiality  for  so  ordinary  a  type 
of  our  super-terrestrial  race  as  myself,  that  even  if  the 
Vril-ya  did  appear  above  ground,  we  might  be  saved 
from  extermination  by  intermixture  of  race;  but  this 
is  too  sancruine  a  belief.  Instances  of  such  mesalliance 
would  be  as  rare  as  those  of  intermarriage  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  emigrants  and  the  Ked  Indians.  Nor 
would  time  be  allowed  for  the  operation  of  familiar 
intercourse.  The  Vril-ya,  on  emerging,  induced  by 
the  charm  of  a  sunlit  heaven  to  form  their  settlements 
above  ground,  would  commence  at  once  the  work  of 
destruction,  seize  upon  the  territories  already  cultivated, 
and  clear  ofiF,  without  scruple,  all  the  inhabitants  who 
resisted  that  invasion.  And  considering  their  contempt 
for  the  institutions  of  Koom-Posh,  or  popular  govern- 
ment, and  the  pugnacious  valor  of  my  beloved  country- 
men, I  believe  that  if  the  Vril-ya  first  appeared  in  free 
America  —  as,  being  the  choicest  portion  of  the  habitable 
earth,  they  would  doubtless  be  induced  to  do  —  and 
said,  "This  quarter  of  the  globe  we  take;  citizens  of  a 
Koom-Posh,  make  way  for  the  development  of  species 
in  the  Vril-ya,"  my  brave  compatriots  would  show  fight, 
and  not  a  soul  of  them  would  be  left  in  this  life,  to  rally 
round  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  at  the  end  of  a  week. 

I  now  saw  but  little  of  Zee,  save  at  meals,  when  the 
family  assembled,  and  she  was  then  reserved  and  silent. 
My  apprehensions  of  danger  from  an  affection  I  had 
so  little  encouraged  or  deserved,  therefore,  now  faded 
away,  but  my  dejection  continued  to  increase.     I  pined 
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for  escape  to  the  ripper  world,  but  I  racked  my  brains  in 
vain  for  any  means  to  effect  it.  I  was  never  permitted 
to  wander  forth  alone,  so  that  I  could  not  even  visit  the 
spot  on  which  I  had  alighted,  and  see  if  it  were  possible 
to  reascend  to  the  mine.  Nor  even  in  the  Silent  Hours, 
when  the  household  was  locked  in  sleep,  could  I  have 
let  myself  down  from  the  lofty  floor  in  which  my  apart- 
ment was  placed.  I  knew  not  how  to  command  the 
automata  who  stood  mockingly  at  my  beck  beside  the 
wall,  nor  could  I  ascertain  the  springs  by  which  were 
set  in  movement  the  platforms  that  supplied  the  place 
of  stairs.  The  knowledge  how  to  avail  myself  of  these 
contrivances  had  been  purposely  withheld  from  me. 
Oh  that  I  could  but  have  learned  the  use  of  wings,  so 
freely  here  at  the  service  of  every  infant,  then  I  might 
have  escaped  from  the  casement,  regained  the  rocks, 
and  buoyed  myself  aloft  through  the  chasm  of  which  the 
perpendicular  sides  forbade  place  for  human  footing! 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 

One  day,  as  I  sat  alone  and  brooding  in  my  chamber, 
Tae  flew  in  at  the  open  window  and  alighted  on  the 
couch  beside  me.  I  was  always  pleased  with  the  visits 
of  a  child,  in  whose  society,  if  humbled,  I  was  less 
eclipsed  than  in  that  of  Ana  who  had  completed  their 
education  and  matured  their  understanding.  And  as  I 
was  permitted  to  wander  forth  with  him  for  my  com- 
panion, and  as  I  longed  to  revisit  the  spot  in  which  I 
had  descended  into  the  nether  world,  I  hastened  to  ask 
him  if  he  were  at  leisure  for  a  stroll  beyond  the  streets 
of  the  city.  His  countenance  seemed  to  me  graver  than 
usual  as  he  replied,  "  I  came  hither  on  purpose  to  invite 
you  forth." 

We  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  street,  and  I  had  not 
got  far  from  the  house  when  we  encountered  five  or  six 
young  Gy-ei,  who  were  returning  from  the  fields  with 
baskets  full  of  flowers,  and  chanting  a  song  in  chorus  as 
they  walked.  A  young  Gy  sings  more  often  than  she 
talks.  They  stopped  on  seeing  us,  accosting  Tae  with 
familiar  kindness,  and  me  with  the  courteous  gallantry 
which  distinguishes  the  Gy-ei  in  their  manner  towards 
our  weaker  sex. 

And  here  I  may  observe  that  though  a  virgin  Gy  is 
so  frank  in  her  courtship  to  the  individual  she  favors, 
there  is  nothing  that  approaches  to  that  general  breadth 
and  loudness  of  manner  which  those  young  ladies  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  to  whom  the  distinguished  epithet  of 
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"  fast "  is  accorded,  exhibit  towards  young  gentlemen 
whom  they  do  not  profess  to  love.  No ;  the  bearing  of 
the  Gy-ei  towards  males  in  ordinary  is  very  much  that 
of  high-bred  men  in  the  gallant  societies  of  the  upper 
world  towards  ladies  whom  they  respect,  but  do  not 
woo, —  deferential,  complimentary,  exquisitely  polished, 
what  we   should  call   "  chivalrous. " 

Certainly  I  was  a  little  put  out  by  the  number  of 
civil  things  addressed  to  my  amour-propre,  which  were 
said  to  me  by  these  courteous  young  Gy-ei.  In  the 
world  I  came  from,  a  man  would  have  thought  himself 
aggrieved,  treated  with  irony,  "  chaffed  "  (if  so  vulgar  a 
slang  word  may  be  allowed  on  the  authority  of  the 
popular  novelists  who  use  it  so  freely) ,  when  one  fair 
Gy  complimented  me  on  the  freshness  of  my  complexion, 
another  on  the  choice  of  colors  in  my  dress,  a  third,  with 
a  sly  smile,  on  the  conquests  I  had  made  at  Aph-Lin's 
entertainment.  But  I  knew  already  that  all  such  lan- 
guage was  what  the  French  call  hanal,  and  did  but 
express  in  the  female  mouth,  below  earth,  that  sort  of 
desire  to  pass  for  amiable  with  the  opposite  sex  which, 
above  earth,  arbitrary  custom  and  hereditary  transmis- 
sion demonstrate  by  the  mouth  of  the  male.  And  just 
as  a  high-bred  young  lady,  above  earth,  habituated  to 
such  compliments,  feels  that  she  cannot,  without  impro- 
priety, return  them,  nor  evince  any  great  satisfaction  at 
receiving  them,  so  I,  who  had  learned  polite  manners 
at  the  house  of  so  wealthy  and  dignified  a  minister  of 
that  nation ,  could  but  smile  and  try  to  look  pretty  in 
bashfully  disclaiming  the  compliments  showered  upon 
me.  While  we  were  thus  talking,  Tae's  sister,  it  seems, 
had  seen  us  from  the  upper  rooms  of  the  royal  palace 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  and  precipitating  herself 
on  her  wings,  alighted  in  the  midst  of  the  group. 
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Singling  me  out,  she  said,  though  still  with  the 
inimitable  deference  of  manner  which  I  have  called 
"chivalrous,"  yet  not  without  a  certain  abruptness  of 
tone  which,  as  addressed  to  the  weaker  sex.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  might  have  termed  "  rustic,"  "  Why  do  you  never 
come  to  see  us  ?  " 

While  I  was  deliberating  on  the  right  answer  to  give 
to  this  unlooked-for  question,  Tae  said  quickly  and 
sternly,  "  Sister,  you  forget,  —  the  stranger  is  of  my 
sex.  It  is  not  for  persons  of  my  sex,  having  due  regard 
for  reputation  and  modesty,  to  lower  themselves  by 
running  after  the  society  of  yours." 

This  speech  was  received  with  evident  approval  by 
the  young  Gy-ei  in  general ;  but  Tae's  sister  looked 
greatly  abashed.     Poor  thing!  and  a  Princess  too! 

Just  at  this  moment  a  shadow  fell  on  the  space 
between  me  and  the  group;  and  turning  round,  I 
beheld  the  chief  magistrate  coming  close  upon  us,  with 
the  silent  and  stately  pace  peculiar  to  the  Vril-ya.  At 
the  sight  of  his  countenance,  the  same  terror  which  had 
seized  me  when  I  first  beheld  it  returned.  On  that 
brow,  in  those  .eyes,  there  was  that  same  indefinable 
something  which  luarked  the  being  of  a  race  fatal  to  our 
own,  —  that  strange  expression  of  serene  exemption 
from  our  common  cares  and  passions,  of  conscious 
superior  power,  compassionate  and  inflexible  as  that  of 
a  judge  who  pronounces  doom.  I  shivered,  and  inclin- 
ing low,  pressed  the  arm  of  my  child-friend,  and  drew 
him  onward  silently.  The  Tur  placed  himself  before 
our  path,  regarded  me  for  a  moment  without  speaking, 
then  turned  his  eye  quietly  on  his  daughter's  face,  and 
with  a  grave  salutation  to  her  and  the  other  Gy-ei ,  went 
through  the  midst  of  the  group,  —  still  without  a 
word. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

When  Tae  and  I  found  ourselves  alone  on  the  broad 
road  that  lay  between  the  city  and  the  chasm  through 
which  I  had  descended  into  this  region  beneath  the  light 
of  the  stars  and  sun,  I  said  under  my  breath,  "  Child 
and  friend,  there  is  a  look  in  your  father's  face  which 
appalls  me.  I  feel  as  if,  in  its  awful  tranquillity,  I 
gazed  upon  death." 

Tae  did  not  immediately  reply.  He  seemed  agitated, 
and  as  if  debating  with  himself  by  what  words  to  soften 
some  unwelcome  intelligence.  At  last  he  said,  "  None 
of  the  Vril-ya  fear  death ;  do  you  1  " 

"  The  dread  of  death  is  implanted  in  the  breasts  of 
the  race  to  which  I  belong.  We  can  conquer  it  at  the 
call  of  duty,  of  honor,  of  love.  We  can  die  for  a  truth, 
for  a  native  land,  for  those  who  are  dearer  to  us  than 
ourselves.  But  if  death  do  really  threaten  me  now  and 
here,  where  are  such  counteractions  to  the  natural  instinct 
which  invests  with  awe  and  terror  the  contemplation  of 
severance  between  soul  and  body  ?  " 

Tae  looked  surprised ;  but  there  was  great  tenderness 
in  his  voice  as  he  replied,  "  I  will  tell  my  father  what 
you  say.     I  will  entreat  him  to  spare  your  life. " 

"  He  has,  then,  already  decreed  to  destroy  it?  " 

"  'Tis  my  sister's  fault  or  folly,"  said  Tae,  with  some 
petulance.  "  But  she  spoke  this  morning  to  my  father ; 
and  after  she  had  spoken,  he  summoned  me,  as  a  chief 
among  the  children  who  are  commissioned  to  destroy 
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such  lives  as  threaten  the  community,  and  he  said  to 
me,  *  Take  thy  vril  staff,  and  seek  the  stranger  who  has 
made  himself  dear  to  thee.  Be  his  end  painless  and 
prompt.  '  " 

"And,"  I  faltered,  recoiling  from  the  child,  —  "and 
it  is,  then,  for  my  murder  that  thus  treacherously  thou 
hast  invited  me  forth?  No,  I  cannot  believe  it.  I 
cannot  think  thee  guilty  of  such  a  crime." 

"  It  is  no  crime  to  slay  those  who  threaten  the  good  of 
the  community ;  it  would  be  a  crime  to  slay  the  smallest 
insect  that  cannot  harm  us. " 

"  If  you  mean  that  I  threaten  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity because  your  sister  honors  me  with  the  sort  of 
preference  which  a  child  may  feel  for  a  strange  plaything, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  kill  me.  Let  me  return  to  the 
people  I  have  left,  and  by  the  chasm  through  which  I 
descended.  With  a  slight  help  from  you  I  might  do  so 
now.  You,  by  the  aid  of  your  wings,  could  fasten  to 
the  rocky  ledge  within  the  chasm  the  cord  that  you 
found,  and  have  no  doubt  preserved.  Do  but  that; 
assist  me  but  to  the  spot  from  which  I  alighted,  and  I 
vanish  from  your  world  forever,  and  as  surely  as  if  I 
were  among  the  dead." 

"  The  chasm  through  which  you  descended !  Look 
round ;  we  stand  now  on  the  very  place  where  it  yawned. 
What  see  you?  Only  solid  rock.  The  chasm  was 
closed,  by  the  orders  of  Aph-Lin,  as  soon  as  communi- 
cation between  him  and  yourself  was  established  in  your 
trance,  and  he  learned  from  your  own  lips  the  nature  of 
the  world  from  which  you  came.  Do  you  not  remember 
when  Zee  bade  me  not  question  you  as  to  yourself  or 
your  race?  On  quitting  you  that  day,  Aph-Lin  accosted 
me,  and  said,  'No  path  between  the  stranger's  home  and 
ours  should  be  left  unclosed,  or  the  sorrow  and  evil  of 
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his  home  may  descend  to  ours.  Take  with  thee  the 
children  of  thy  band,  smite  the  sides  of  the  cavern  with 
your  vril  staves  till  the  fall  of  their  fragments  fills  up 
every  chink  through  which  a  gleam  of  our  lamps  could 
force  its  way.'  " 

As  the  child  spoke,  I  stared  aghast  at  the  blind  rocks 
before  me.  Huge  and  irregular,  the  granite  masses, 
showing  by  charred  discoloration  where  they  had  been 
shattered,  rose  from  footing  to  roof-top;  not  a  cranny! 

"  All  hope,  then,  is  gone,"  I  murmured,  sinking  down 
on  the  craggy  wayside,  "  and  I  shall  nevermore  see  the 
sun."  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  and  prayed  to 
Him  whose  presence  I  had  so  often  forgotten  when  the 
heavens  had  declared  His  handiwork.  I  felt  His 
presence  in  the  depths  of  the  nether  earth,  and  amid  the 
world  of  the  grave.  I  looked  up,  taking  comfort  and 
courage  from  my  prayers,  and  gazing  with  a  quiet  smile 
into  the  face  of  the  child,  said,  "Now,  if  thou  must 
slay  me,  strike." 

Tae  shook  his  head  gently.  "Nay,"  he  said,  "my 
father's  request  is  not  so  formally  made  as  to  leave  me 
no  choice.  I  will  speak  with  him,  and  I  may  prevail 
to  save  thee.  Strange  that  thou  shouldst  have  that  fear 
of  death  which  we  thought  was  only  the  instinct  of  the 
inferior  creatures,  to  whom  the  conviction  of  another 
life  has  not  been  vouchsafed.  With  us,  not  an  infant 
knows  such  a  fear.  Tell  me,  my  dear  Tish,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  little  pause,  "would  it  reconcile  thee 
more  to  departure  from  this  form  of  life  to  that  form 
which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  moment  called 
*  death,'  did  I  share  thy  journey?  If  so,  I  will  ask  my 
father  whether  it  be  allowable  for  me  to  go  with  thee. 
I  am  one  of  our  generation  destined  to  emigrate,  when 
of  age  for  it,   to  some  regions   unknown  within   this 
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world.  I  would  just  as  soon  emigrate  now  to  regions 
unknown  in  another  world.  The  All-Good  is  no  less 
there  than  here.     Where  is  He  not  1  " 

"  Child,"  said  I,  seeing  by  Tae's  countenance  that  he 
spoke  in  serious  earnest,  "it  is  crime  in  thee  to  slay  me; 
it  were  a  crime  not  less  in  me  to  say,  '  Slay  thyself.' 
The  All-Good  chooses  His  own  time  to  give  us  life,  and 
His  own  time  to  take  it  away.  Let  us  go  back.  If,  on 
speaking  with  thy  father,  he  decides  on  my  death,  give 
me  the  longest  warning  in  thy  power,  so  that  I  may  pass 
the  interval  in  self-preparation." 

We  walked  back  to  the  city,  conversing  but  by  fits 
and  starts.  We  could  not  understand  each  other's 
reasonings;  and  I  felt  for  the  fair  child,  with  his  soft 
voice  and  beautiful  face,  much  as  a  convict  feels  for 
the  executioner  who  walks  beside  him  to  the  place  of 
doom. 

VOL.  II.  —  29 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


In  the  midst  of  those  hours  set  apart  for  sleep  and  con- 
stituting the  night  of  the  Vril-ya,  I  was  awakened  from 
the  disturbed  slumber  into  which  I  had  not  long  fallen, 
by  a  hand  on  my  shoulder.  I  started,  and  beheld  Zee 
standing  beside  me. 

"  Hush !  "  she  said,  in  a  whisper ;  "  let  no  one  hear  us. 
Dost  thou  think  that  I  have  ceased  to  watch  over  thy 
safety  because  I  could  not  win  thy  love?  I  have  seen 
Tae.  He  has  not  prevailed  with  his  father,  who  had 
meanwhile  conferred  with  the  three  sages  whom,  in 
doubtful  matters,  he  takes  into  council;  and  by  their 
advice  he  has  ordained  thee  to  perish  when  the  world  re- 
awakens to  life.     I  will  save  thee.     Rise  and  dress. " 

Zee  pointed  to  a  table  by  the  couch,  on  which  I  saw 
the  clothes  I  had  worn  on  quitting  the  upper  world,  and 
which  I  had  exchanged  subsequently  for  the  more  pic- 
turesque garments  of  the  Vril-ya.  The  young  Gy  then 
moved  towards  the  casement  and  stepped  into  the  bal- 
cony while  hastily  and  wonderingly  I  donned  my  own 
habiliments.  When  I  joined  her  on  the  balcony,  her 
face  was  pale  and  rigid.  Taking  me  by  the  hand,  she 
said  softly,  "  See  how  brightly  the  art  of  the  Vril-ya  has 
lighted  up  the  world  in  which  they  dwell.  To-morrow 
that  world  will  be  dark  to  me. "  She  drew  me  back  into 
the  room  without  waiting  for  my  answer,  thence  into 
the  corridor,  from  which  we  descended  into  the  hall. 
We  passed  into  the  deserted  streets  and  along  the  broad 
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upward  road  which  wound  beneath  the  rocks.  Here, 
where  there  is  neither  day  nor  night,  the  Silent  Hours 
are  unutterably  solemn,  —  the  vast  space  illumined  by 
mortal  skill  is  so  wholly  without  the  sight  and  stir  of 
mortal  life.  Soft  as  were  our  footsteps,  their  sounds 
vexed  the  ear,  as  out  of  harmony  with  the  universal 
repose.  I  was  aware  in  my  own  mind,  though  Zee  said 
it  not,  that  she  had  decided  to  assist  my  return  to  the 
upper  world,  and  that  we  were  bound  towards  the  place 
from  which  I  had  descended.  Her  silence  infected  me, 
and  commanded  mine.  And  now  we  approached  the 
chasm.  It  had  been  reopened,  not  presenting,  indeed, 
the  same  aspect  as  when  I  had  emerged  from  it,  but 
through  that  closed  wall  of  rock  before  which  I  had  last 
stood  with  Tae,  a  new  cleft  had  been  riven,  and  along 
its  blackened  sides  still  glimmered  sparks  and  smouldered 
embers.  My  upward  gaze  could  not,  however,  penetrate 
more  than  a  few  feet  into  the  darkness  of  the  hollow 
void,  and  I  stood  dismayed,  and  wondering  how  that 
grim  ascent  was  to  be  made. 

Zee  divined  my  doubt.  "  Fear  not, "  said  she,  with  a 
faint  smile ;  "  your  return  is  assured.  I  began  this  work 
when  the  Silent  Hours  commenced,  and  all  else  were 
asleep;  believe  that  I  did  not  pause  till  the  path  back 
into  thy  world  was  clear.  I  shall  be  with  thee  a  little 
while  yet.  We  do  not  part  until  thou  sayest,  '  Go,  for 
I  need  thee  no  more.'  " 

My  heart  smote  me  with  remorse  at  these  words. 
"  Ah !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  would  that  thou  wert  of  my  race 
or  I  of  thine,  then  I  should  never  say,  '  I  need  thee  no 
more. 

"  I  bless  thee  for  those  words,  and  I  shall  remember 
them  when  thou  art  gone, "  answered  the  Gy,  tenderly. 

During  this  brief  interchange  of  words,  Zee  had  turned 
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away  from  me,  her  form  bent  and  her  head  bowed  ovei 
her  breast.  Now  she  rose  to  the  full  height  of  her 
grand  stature,  and  stood  fronting  me.  While  she  had 
been  thus  averted  from  my  gaze,  she  had  lighted  up  the 
circlet  that  she  wore  round  her  brow,  so  that  it  blazed  as 
if  it  were  a  crown  of  stars.  Not  only  her  face  and  her 
form,  but  the  atmosphere  around,  were  illumined  by  the 
effulgence  of  the  diadem. 

"  Now, "  said  she,  "  put  thine  arms  around  me  for 
the  first  and  last  time.  Nay,  thus;  courage,  and  cling 
firm." 

As  she  spoke,  her  form  dilated,  the  vast  wings  expanded. 
Clinging  to  her,  I  was  borne  aloft  through  the  terrible 
chasm.  The  starry  light  from  her  forehead  shot  around 
and  before  us  through  the  darkness.  Brightly  and 
steadfastly  and  swiftly  as  an  angel  may  soar  heavenward 
with  the  soul  it  rescues  from  the  grave,  went  the  flight 
of  the  Gy,  till  I  heard  in  the  distance  the  hum  of  human 
voices,  the  sounds  of  human  toil.  We  halted  on  the 
flooring  of  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  mine,  and  beyond, 
in  the  vista,  burned  the  dim,  rare,  feeble  lamps  of  the 
miners.  Then  I  released  my  hold.  The  Gy  kissed  me 
on  my  forehead  passionately,  but  as  with  a  mother's  pas- 
sion, and  said,  as  the  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes,  "  Fare- 
well forever.  Thou  wilt  not  let  me  go  into  thy  world ; 
thou  canst  never  return  to  mine.  Ere  our  household 
shake  off  slumber,  the  rocks  will  have  again  closed  over 
the  chasm,  not  to  be  reopened  by  me,  nor  perhaps  by 
others,  for  ages  yet  unguessed.  Think  of  me  sometimes, 
and  with  kindness.  When  I  reach  the  life  that  lies  be- 
yond this  speck  in  time,  I  shall  look  round  for  thee. 
Even  there,  the  world  consigned  to  thyself  and  thy  peo- 
ple may  have  rocks  and  gulfs  which  divide  it  from  that 
in  which  I  rejoin  those  of  my  race  that  have  gone  before, 
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and  I  may  be  powerless  to  cleave  way  to  regain  thee  as 
I  have  cloven  way  to  lose. " 

Her  voice  ceased.  I  heard  the  swanlike  sough  of  her 
wings,  and  saw  the  rays  of  her  starry  diadem  receding 
far  and  farther  through  the  gloom. 

I  sat  myself  doAvn  for  some  time,  musing  sorrowfully ; 
then  I  rose  and  took  my  way  with  slow  footsteps  towards 
the  place  in  which  I  heard  the  sounds  of  men.     The 
miners  I   encountered  were   strange   to  me,   of  another 
nation  than  my  own.     They  turned  to  look  at  me  with 
some  surprise,  but  finding  that  I  could  not  answer  their 
brief  questions  in  their  own  language,  they  returned  to 
their  work  and  suffered  me  to  pass  on,  unmolested.     In 
fine,  I  regained  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  little  troubled  by 
other  interrogatories,  — save  those  of  a  friendly  ofiicial 
to  whom  I  was  known,  and  luckily  he  was  too  busy  to 
talk  much  with  me.     I  took  care  not  to  return  to  my 
former  lodging,    but  hastened  that   very   day   to  quit  a 
neighborhood  where  I  could  not  long  have  escaped  inqui- 
ries to  which  I  could  have  given  no  satisfactory  answers. 
I  regained  in  safety  my  own  comitry,  in  which  I  have 
been    long  peacefully  settled,   and    engaged   in   practical 
business,   till  I  retired,   on  a  competent  fortune,   three 
years  ago.     I  have  been  little  invited  and  little  tempted 
to   talk   of   the   rovings  and   adventures   of   my  youth. 
Somewhat  disappointed,  as  most  men  are,  in  matters  con- 
nected with  household  love  and  domestic  life,    I  often 
think  of   the   young  Gy  as   I  sit  alone   at   night,   and 
wonder  how  I  could  have  rejected  such  a  love,  no  matter 
what  dangers  attended  it,  or  by  what  conditions  it  was 
restricted.     Only,  the  more  I  think  of  a  people  calmly 
developing,    in    regions    excluded    from    our    sight    and 
deemed  uninhabitable    by  our  sages,   powers    surpassing 
our  most  disciplined  modes  of  force,  and  virtues  to  which 
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our  life,  social  and  political,  becomes  antagonistic  in 
proportion  as  our  civilization  advances,  —  the  more  de- 
voutly I  pray  that  ages  may  yet  elapse  before  there 
emerge  into  sunlight  our  inevitable  destroyers.  Being, 
however,  frankly  told  by  my  physician  that  I  am  afflicted 
by  a  complaint  which,  though  it  gives  little  pain  and  no 
perceptible  notice  of  its  encroachments,  may  at  any 
moment  be  fatal,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  my  fellow- 
men  to  place  on  record  these  forewarnings  of  The  Coming 
Race. 


THE    END. 
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